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Preface 


Semitic dialectology seems to be in crisis. While its main goal is to describe previously 
unknown languages/dialects with data collected during fieldwork, fewer and fewer 
researchers are able and willing to spend their time in the field. Such research is 
a series of sacrifices and commitments, months spent in other countries after a long 
period of preparation and training, but also significant financial costs. The person 
conducting it is also required to have some special skills. He or she needs to commu- 
nicate in the language studied or master it as quickly as possible to analyse it. Charac- 
terised by the multiplicity and diversity of research and methodology, the European 
tradition of Semitic linguistics has always supported fieldwork and highly valued the 
data obtained in this way. It should not abandon research into spoken languages in 
favour of, for example, only comparative studies, which can be comfortably done in 
armchairs. 

In the spirit of this tradition and to uphold it, the present book is a collection of 
articles whose data was gathered primarily during field research. The volume is di- 
vided into two parts—Studies on various specific linguistic issues and Texts contain- 
ing previously unpublished transcriptions of audio recordings in Arabic dialects and 
Jibbali/Shehret. 

The first part opens with an article by Manfred Woidich on the term ‘blind’ in 
Arabic dialects. Besides the common term afma, the author discusses a number of 
others, like kafif, такау, darir, дату, fagiz, moi zur, tasts etc., and uses the concept of 
lexical absorption to explain them. In another paper, Giuliano Castagna deals with 
the toponomastics ofthe island al-Hallaniya in the archipelago of Kuria Muria, offthe 
southeastern coast of Oman. He analyses, etymologically and grammatically, data ob- 
tained by interviewing one of the most prominent elders of the island. In the article 
that follows, we remain in Oman, where Roberta Morano conducted her field re- 
search on Arabic dialects in al-{Awäbi district. She devotes her text to the expression 
of possession in this vernacular and focuses on the syntactic use and occurrence of 
the analytic genitive compared with the synthetic one. Aziza Al-Essa's article draws 
attention to Arabic interdentals and processes of variation and change affecting 
them, particularly in Saudi Arabia. Assaf Bar-Moshe describes, using the example of 


XV 
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Preface 


the Jewish Arabic dialect of Baghdad, a construction called The Argument Flagging 
and Indexing Construction (AFIC). He shows that the AIFC is more frequent in use in 
this dialect than in any other modern dialect known today. Letizia Cerqueglini deals 
with internal variations in the dialects of the Mutallat region. She describes such is- 
sues as anaptyctic vowels, presentative forms, personal pronouns, final imäla, pausal 
forms, lexical items etc. Meanwhile, Liesbeth Zack presents two theories on the or- 
igin of vowels in the pronominal suffixes after two consonants in Cairene Arabic. 
She uses grammars and textbooks from the 19th century, which cite two sets of such 
suffixes: -aha, -ukum, -uhum, and -iha, -ikum, -ihum. Then we move to Morocco with 
three articles. Mina Afkir, discusses zero-marked nouns and how to delimit depictive 
secondary predicates from adverbials in Moroccan Arabic. Peter Behnstedt, without 
doubt the most important dialect geographer of the Arabic language, describes his 
language atlas of Morocco. He discusses the circumstances that surrounded its re- 
jection and opportunities offered by latest publications. The third text on Moroccan 
dialects, by Felipe Benjamin Francisco, is a short description of the current situation 
of the Jewish Arabic dialect of Essaouira, showing that the levelling process towards 
the Muslim dialect has not been completed, as linguistic characteristics specific to the 
Jewish dialect have been preserved. The first part of the book closes with three texts 
on the Maltese dialects of Gozo. Ruben Farrugia focuses on acoustic measurements 
and accounts for the quality of vowels present in the vowel systems of two dialects— 
Sannati and Naduri. Maciej Klimiuk deals with vowel length in Maltese and Gozitan 
dialects and postulates that in rural Gozitan dialects, it is phonetic, not phonological. 
In the last article, Maria Lipnicka focuses on pausal diphthongisation in Gozitan di- 
alects, comparing this phenomenon with pausal forms in the Arabic dialect of Zahlé 
in Lebanon. 

The second part of the book contains texts recorded in dialects and languages 
from the following towns, regions or countries: al-Halläniya (Giuliano Castagna), 
Arabkhane and Khalaf (Volkan Bozkurt), Khuzestan (Bettina Leitner), Saráb (Ulrich 
Seeger), Таубе (Letizia Cerqueglini), Damascus (Maciej Klimiuk), Harran-Urfa 
(Stephan Prochazka and Ismail Batan), il-Käf (Veronika Ritt-Benmimoun), Essaouira 
(Felipe Benjamin Francisco), Mauritania (Peter Behnstedt and Ahmed-Salem Ould 
Mohamed-Baba), and Sannat (Maciej Klimiuk and Ruben Farrugia). 

The publication of the volume has been supported by the German Federal 
Ministry of Education and Research (BMBF) under the programme ‘Kleine Fächer - 
Große Potenziale’ through the project ‘GozoDia: Gemeinschaftsorientierte dialektolo- 
gische Studien zur Sprachdynamik der Insel Gozo (Malta),’ grant no. 01UL1834X. 


Maciej Klimiuk 
Heidelberg, April 2022 
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Part I: Studies 


MANFRED WOIDICH © 


Lexikalische Kreativität in den 
arabischen Dialekten: „blind“ 


ABSTRACT The notion ‘blind’ is commonly rendered into Arabic with omg. Besides 
this omnipresent word, both in Classical and in the modern spoken Arabic, a number 
of other words are in use, such as kafif, makfüf, dort, dafif, Sagiz, mafzür, tasis, 
etc., see the WAD I map 69. Many of these developed from a euphemistic para- 
phrase consisting of a general term for deficiencies and defects combined with 
a specifying noun telling in which respect these deficiencies occur. The original 
euphemistic expressions consist of two items, but this number is reduced by ellipsis 
to one item only. This semantic pathway has been described in Blank-LB (282ff.) 
and Blank-LS (89, 105) and was termed lexical absorption. Another case is the 
word tasis, which started as an expressive term reinforcing the meaning of afma, 
and the whole expression, too, underwent this lexical absorption, but in a differ- 
ent way. The present article tries to apply this concept of lexical absorption to 
these words meaning ‘blind’ in Arabic in some detail. Moreover, some loanwords 
are discussed briefly, as well as some cases of metonymic contiguity. 


KEYWORDS semantic paths, euphemism, lexical absorption, ellipsis, expressivity, 
metonymic contiguity, Arabic dialectology 


Für den Begriff „blind“ findet sich in den arabischen Dialekten nicht nur die bekannte 
und omniprásente Bezeichnung afma,! sondern auch eine Reihe von Lexemen, die die 
Bedeutung ,blind* aus anderen Wurzeln entwickelt haben. Diese wurden, soweit uns 
damals bekannt, im Wortatlas der arabischen Dialekte, Band I auf Karte 69 vorgestellt 


1 Nachgewiesen für Malta, Mauretanien, den Maghreb, Ägypten, den Sinai, den Negev, Palästina, 


Anatolien, Irak, Saudi-Arabien/Dosiri, Bahrayn, Golf-Gebiet, Oman, Jemen, Sudan, Tschad, Mali, 
Nigeria, Ki-Nubi (WAD I 196 1). Gelegentlich findet man anstelle von afma auch eine partizipiale 
Neubildung zum Verb fimi, yifma nach dem Schema CaCCan, etwa äg., sud. famyan (HB 603b; 
Hill 34, Ta-Pe 232b), Tschad amyan (Jull 147a), Juba amiyan (Smi-Am 8a). In anderen Fällen 
kommt es infolge der phonologischen Eigenheiten des betreffenden Dialekts zu leicht ver- 
änderten Formen, so etwa ifma in Mittelägypten und ilBahariyya (woi-MÄ 61; Drop-Woi 89), 


Salalah/Dhofar famiy (FB), Irak/Basra fama (Mahdi 135). 


Woidich, Manfred: Lexikalische Kreativität in den arabischen Dialekten: „blind“, in: Klimiuk, Maciej (Ed.): 
Semitic Dialects and Dialectology. Fieldwork—Community—Change, Heidelberg: Heidelberg University 
Publishing, 2022, PP. 3-22. DOI: https://doi.org/10.17885/heiup.818.c13951 
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und im Kommentar (S. 169 £) kurz besprochen. Mit der neuerlichen Bescháftigung mit 
diesem Thema soll versucht werden, die hier wirksamen semantischen Prozesse weiter 
und etwas systematischer zu verfolgen? Zu der dabei gebrauchten Terminologie siehe 
die Einleitung zu meinem Artikel mit dem Thema „back, buttocks* in WZKM 108 (Woi-B). 

Man kann ата wohl als die orthophemistische Bezeichnung sehen, zu der sich 
andere gesellen, die unter Umstánden mit leicht verschiedenen Nuancen der Bedeu- 
tung auftreten und in anderen Registern angesiedelt sind. Im älteren Arabischen der 
Form, wie sie uns im Klassischen (KA) überliefert ist, empfand man aber den direkten 
Gebrauch von атта als grob und wenig rücksichtsvoll, was dazu motivierte, anstelle 
von ата eine Anzahl von verhüllenden, euphemistischen Bezeichnungen zu gebrau- 
chen (Fischer 426, 430£.).” Der Weg zu einer neuen Bezeichnung führte hier über 
einen Euphemismus, als solche nennt Fischer (426, 430 f.) die Wörter basir, dort, 
makfüf/ каћу, дачј, Tagiz, mafdur. Diese finden wir auch in den heutigen Dialekten in 
teilweise abweichender Gestalt wieder. 

Ein anderer Weg zu einem neuen Terminus ist geradezu gegenteiliger Art, denn 
Ausgangspunkt der Entwicklung ist nicht der Gebrauch von verhüllenden, sondern 
von expressiv steigernden Formulierungen. Einen solchen Fall glaube ich in liban. 
tasts „blind“ gefunden zu haben, siehe unten. 

In den heutigen Dialekten lassen sich im Wortfeld „blind“ neben afma zwei 
Gruppen von Wórtern unterscheiden, und zwar die genuin arabischen und die aus 
anderen Sprachen entlehnten. Das Augenmerk dieses Beitrags liegt auf der umfang- 
reichen ersteren Gruppe von Wörtern, die auf verschiedenen Wegen eine semantische 
Veränderung erfahren und sich dem Wortfeld „blind“ angeschlossen haben. Weniger 
häufig sind dagegen die Entlehnungen aus dem Adstrat, das heißt den Sprachen, mit 
deren Sprechern Kontakt besteht und die hier in einer zweiten, kleineren Gruppe be- 
sprochen werden. Abschließend werden noch einige Zweifelsfälle kurz diskutiert. 


1 Arabische Wurzeln 


Wie einleitend erwähnt, liegt von den Wörtern, die neue Bezeichnungen im Wortfeld 
„blind“ darstellen, ein bedeutender Teil auch im klassischen Lexikon vor. Da es um 
dieselben semantischen Pfade geht, werden Ausdrücke, die sowohl im KA als auch in 


2 Eine erste Version dieses Beitrags zum Thema „blind“ wurde auf dem EALL-Workshop „Arabic 
and Semitic Linguistics Contextualized“ der Universität Erlangen, 11.-12.04.2014, vorgetragen, 
sodann in einer etwas erweiterten Form bei AIDA 13 am 11.06.2019 in Kutaisi, Georgien. 


3 Nichtnur Rücksichtnahme und Vermeidung von Affrontsind hier anzuführen, sondern auch das 
Bedürfnis, durch Nichtnennung von Worten, die unerwünschte Ereignisse bezeichnen, deren 
Auftreten abzuwenden, apotropäische Zwecke also. Siehe Wetzstein ($. 312). Nicht umsonst 
beeilt man sich, bei der Erwähnung negativer Erscheinungen, vor denen man sich selbst oder 
die Angesprochenen bewahren möchte, Ausdrücke wie ilbifid, il?abfad hinterherzuschicken. 
Also erwähnt man sie besser gleich gar nicht, um nichts herbeizureden. 
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den Dialekten vorliegen, hier zusammen behandelt. Als Ausgangspunkt für die Ent- 
wicklung der Bedeutung „blind“ dienen hier die Redefiguren Paraphrase, Metapher 
und Antiphrasis, die gerade zu euphemistischen Zwecken hàufig Anwendung finden. 
Was dabei konkret gesagt wird, entspricht zunáchst nicht dem eigentlich Gemeinten, 
jedoch bleibt durch die Verbreitung und den wiederholten Gebrauch der Redefigur 
das Gemeinte zunehmend an der gewählten Formulierung haften.* So wird das Ge- 
meinte mit der Zeit habitualisiert und ins Lexikon übernommen, woraufhin, falls 
nótig, neue Metaphern oder Paraphrasen erdacht werden. Dies ist eine bekannte 
Erscheinung, für die sich die Bezeichnung ,semantic tread-mill* eingebürgert hat 
(Pinker).* 

Ein Wort noch zu den hier verwendeten Begriffen der syntaktischen Kontiguität 
und der metonymischen Kontiguität, die hier verschiedentlich gebraucht werden. Kon- 
tiguitàt basiert ,auf der physischen ,Berührung' oder Nachbarschaft, zeitlichen Bezügen 
und allen Arten ‚logischer‘ Beziehungen“ (Blank-LS 33, 79, 152a) und wird als Ausgangs- 
punkt bestimmter semantischer Entwicklungspfade gesehen. So bestehen beispiels- 
weise Paraphrasen aus einer Sequenz von mehreren Lexemen, und aufgrund deren 
syntaktischer Kontiguität kann eines dieser Lexeme das Gemeinte als Bedeutung 
übernehmen und so eine neue Bedeutung im Lexikon hinzugewinnen (lexikalische 
Absorption). Ein weiterer, nicht seltener Pfad basiert auf der metonymischen Konti- 
guität, die besagt, dass anstelle der direkten Bezeichnung ein im gleichen Wortfeld 
oder „frame“® angesiedelter Begriff benutzt wird. Die beiden Pfade sollen anhand 
arabischer Beispiele im Folgenden näher besprochen werden. 


1.1 Lexikalische Absorption 


Grundlage der lexikalischen Absorption ist die syntaktische Kontiguität zweier 
Lexeme. In unserem Zusammenhang sind hier zwei Syntagmen zu nennen. Zunächst 
die uneigentliche Genitivverbindung mit einem Adjektiv als Regens, dessen Bezug 
durch ein Nomen eingeschränkt und spezifiziert wird (Genitiv der Spezifikation). 
Es geht dabei um eine Paraphrase, die euphemistischen Zwecken dient und die hier 


4 Paul ($ 61 84ff.) bezeichnet diesen Vorgang als „Übergang einer okkasionellen Bedeutung in 
das Usuelle.“ 


5 Mit den Worten von Blank-NM: „Euphemistic and expressive words are subject to a general ten- 
dency: their veiling and drastic-hyperbolic power weakens the more frequently they are used. 
[...] the expressivity or the euphemistic character totally wears away and new euphemisms or 
expressive words have to be created.* (Blank-NM 82). 

6 Ein „frame“ ist eine prototypische Situation oder ein prototypischer Handlungsablauf, wie er 
im mentalen Lexikon gespeichert ist (Blank-LS 54 ff; Blank-LB 86 ff.). Er besteht aus einzel- 
nen Elementen, die durch ,das gemeinsame Auftreten bzw. die direkte Abfolge oder logische 
Aufeinanderbezogenheit* gekennzeichnet sind (Blank-LS 56f). Durch das Auftreten eines 
Elements werden die anderen mit diesem assoziierten Elemente ins Gedáchtnis gerufen. 
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exemplarisch unter Каў; makfüf behandelt wird. Sodann das Syntagma mit einem 


Adjektiv und darauffolgendem Attribut, das expressiven Zwecken dient, hier unter 
tasts besprochen. 


kafif, makfüf. Diese Ableitungen von der Wurzel УК іп ihrer Bedeutung „abhalten, 
eindámmen, einschránken, hindern, zurückhalten* sind über die gesamte arabo- 
phone Welt verteilt und liegen auch im KA vor:? 


kafif Mauretanien Kfif (FB); Marokko kfif (terme poli) (De Premare T. 10, 608), 
so auch zahlreich belegt in Behnstedts Fragebógen (Beh-EM); Algerien 
kefif (Beau 870b; Belka 44); Tunesien/Takroüna kfif („aveugle, employé 
avec une valeur semi-euphémistique“) (Marc-T 3445); Libyen kfif/akfif 
(Griff 51); Ägypten kafif (HB 765a; NMA 2 BW-4 418b); Syrien kafif 
(Barth 722); Palästina kafif (plus allusif, délicat) (Elihai 57a); Saudi- 
Arabien/Dosiri CU (Kurp 285); Irak/ Basra kafif (Mahdi 71). 


makfüf Ägypten makfüf (HB 765a); Sudan makfüf (Qasim 848a) als fusha-sudant 
gekennzeichnet; Palästina makfüf (milder als afma) (Bauer 62b), makfuf 
(plus allusif, délicat) (Elihai 57a). 


kafif und makfüf gelten allgemein als die hóflicheren und rücksichtsvolleren Be- 
zeichnung und gehören damit einem höheren Register an als afma. Was kafif 
im Äg., Syr., Pal. und in Basra betrifft, so dürften diese der Schriftsprache ent- 
lehnt sein, da sonst *kifif/kfif/akfif/cfif oder Ähnliches zu erwarten wáren.? Bei 
letzteren Formen handelt es sich wohl um länger bestehende Entlehnungen, die 
phonologische Weiterentwicklungen des Dialekts mitgemacht haben.? Auch im 
KA dient die Wurzel Jk als Quelle für euphemistische Ausdrücke für „blind“, und 
makfüf wird mit ағта gleichgesetzt (Lisän 3903c). 

Was die semantische Seite angeht, so sieht diese Entwicklung auf den ersten 
Blick aus wie eine generalisierende Synekdoche (totum pro parte) mit dem Konzept 
„zurückgehalten, eingeschränkt sein“ als Quelldomäne, die einer Bedeutungsver- 
engung unterliegt. Dies wäre aber nur eine Beschreibung des „was?“, also des Vor- 
zustands (generell) und des Endzustands (speziell), aber keine Erklärung für das 
„wie?“, nämlich die Art und Weise, wie die Bedeutungsverengung zustande kam. 


Zu mistakaff „blind“ siehe unten. 

Dialekte wie das Mittelägyptische, in denen die Nominalform Kakik mit vortonigem /a/ erhalten 
ist, lassen einen solchen Schluss nicht zu, und die Frage, ob Entlehnung oder nicht, muss im Fall 
von kafıf somit offenbleiben. Wenn in Basra [К] „often inexplicably retained* (Mahdi 71) und 
nicht [tf] geworden ist, dann weil es sich bei den angeführten Beispielen, darunter kafif, um 
rezentere Entlehnungen aus der Schriftsprache handelt. 


9 In Grotzfeld (102 ff.) exemplarisch für das Damaszenische beschrieben. 
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Einen Weg zur Beantwortung der Frage nach dem „wie?“ bietet der Rück- 
griff auf das Konzept der lexikalischen Absorption mit nachfolgender Ellipse 
(Blank-LS 89, 105; Blank-LB 282 f£). Zu Grunde liegt die euphemistische Para- 
phrase Кајја ~ kuffa basaruhu „seine Sehkraft wurde behindert, zurückgehalten“ 
(Lisàn 3903c; Bib-Kaz 909b) bzw. die daraus als uneigentliche Genitivverbindung 
gebildete Phrase makfüf al-basar 1° „eingeschränkt hinsichtlich des Blickes* (Lisän 
3903c; Wehr-Kr 800b). makfüf „eingeschränkt“, syntaktisch gesehen das Regens 
dieser Genitivverbindung, ist direkt mit dem Genitivattribut al-basar „Blick“ ver- 
bunden, das semantisch gesehen den Fokus des Regens spezifiziert oder, wenn 
man so will, einengt auf den „Blick“ und damit auf das „Sehen“. Aufgrund der 
syntaktischen Kontiguität von „eingeschränkt, Blick“ ergibt sich für den Hörer 
„blind“ als Gesamtbedeutung der Phrase. 

Wenn diese NP im Kontext mit und in Bezug auf Lebewesen, versehen mit Augen 
und damit über Sehkraft verfügend, gebraucht wird, liefert dieser Kontext einen 
Teil der semantischen Information „blicken, sehen“ mit. Das Attribut „Blick“ wird 
so in dieser komplexen NP redundant und Redundanz wird gerne beseitigt. Es 
kommt zu einer Vereinfachung der NP durch Ellipse des Attributs. Die Gesamtbe- 
deutung der ursprünglich komplexen NP „blind“ bleibt so an makfüf hängen oder, 
wie (Blank-LS 89) es nennt, sie wird von makfüf als Regens der NP absorbiert und 
dieses dann in der neuen Bedeutung ins Lexikon übernommen (Blank-LB 282 ff.). 


Schematisch dargestellt: 


afma „blind“ 
X N 
euph. Paraphrase makfuf +  albasar 


„eingeschränkt“ + „Blick“ 


Genitivverbindung makfüf al-basar 
Gesamtbedeutung „blind“ 
y 
Ellipse makfuf 
„blind“ 


darir findet sich im Palästinensischen (Bauer s.v. „blind“); auch in Ägypten als 
darir (HB 521b; BW-4 274b), ebenso im Sudan (Tam-Pe 232b; Hill 34; Wor 26), 
im Libanon (EM), in Saudi-Arabien/Mekka (FB); im Tschad als darir (Jull 371a); 
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Für KA scheint in erster Linie makfüf belegt zu sein (makfüf al-basar = darir, Lisàn 3903c). Zum 
Auftreten von kafıf in späterem Arabisch siehe Fischer (431 Fn. 2). Der hier beschriebene Weg 
für makfüf zur Bedeutung „blind“ gilt ebenso für das gleichbedeutende Кај]. 
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im Irak als darir (Woo-Bee 279a), desgleichen im Golf-Gebiet (Holes 310a), und 
in Ramalla (West-Bank, See-R 150,4). In Syrien gilt darir als „mot savant, terme 
euphémistique* (Barth 458). Auch für Nordafrika ist es belegt, und zwar als ,terme 
poli* in der Form darér (Marokko, De Premare T. 8, 184) mit Überkompensierung 
des unbetonten kurzen Vokals in vortoniger Silbe, wodurch es sich als Entleh- 
nung aus der Schriftsprache erweist. Letzteres gilt wohl auch, wenn man der 
Transkription trauen darf, für algerisch derir (Belka 44; Beau 588a), dessen vor- 
toniger Vokal eigentlich elidiert sein sollte. Wahrscheinlich ist darir rezenter als 
kafif übernommen worden, denn es findet sich - im Gegensatz zu kafifund basir – 
nirgends ein Beleg für eine Form mit Elision des vortonigen Vokals, das heißt für 
eine Form, die die phonologische Entwicklung eines Dialekts mitgemacht hätte. 

Lane sieht darir auch im KA als Euphemismus und nennt es „a more respectful 
epithet than ата“, mit der Bedeutung „blind; harmed by the loss of an eye, 
diseased* (Lane 1777a). Der Zusammenhang mit der Basisbedeutung der Wurzel 
\drr „verletzt, beschädigt“ ist deutlich: „beschädigt hinsichtlich des Auges“, und 
die semantische Entwicklung dürfte dem gleichen Pfad gefolgt sein wie oben bei 
makfüf/kafif beschrieben. 


- fägiz „blind“ in Cairo wird von I. Goldziher in seiner Besprechung von W. Spitta's 
Grammatik in ZDMG 35 (1881): 514-529, hier S. 528 angeführt; auch in älteren 
Quellen wie in Spiro 1895 als „old, infirm, blind, powerless“ (386a) und figiz bi 
feneh als „he lost his sight“ (385), ebenso Spiro 1923 s. v. Es folgt dem gleichen 
semantischen Pfad der lexikalischen Absorption wie oben kafif;, zunächst eine 
euphemistische Metapher, sodann Ellipse des spezifizierenden Elements. Ent- 
sprechende Phrasen liegen im Ägyptischen vor, wie in dem Sprichwort: ilhazz-i 
fagiz nazar „das Schicksal ist blind“, wörtlich „... ist schwach an Sehkraft“. Im 
heutigen Ägyptischen bezieht sich fagiz allerdings ohne Spezifizierung auf je- 
des physische oder psychische Defizit und bezeichnet „[an] incapacitated person 
(deaf, blind, crippled or otherwise afflicted)“ (HB 564a), insbesondere auch Alters- 
schwäche. 

Die Entwicklung von fägiz nazar „schwach an Sehkraft“ zu fagiz „blind“ 
scheint also nicht abgeschlossen. Wie die vorliegenden Beispielsätze aus meiner 
Datenbank zeigen, benötigt die Lesart „blind“ einen passenden Kontext. Im er- 
sten Beispiel sind zwei Interpretationen denkbar: bafakkar fi ummi ikminnaha 
fagza w тада l-wahdiha „ich denke an meine Mutter, denn sie ist altersschwach 
und lebt allein* oder ,ich denke an meine Mutter, denn sie ist blind und lebt 
allein“ (Muš 83,1). Der folgende Satz suggeriert dagegen eher die Lesart „blind“, 
schließt aber „altersschwach“ nicht aus: wi fidlit fammati, wahda minhum fagza 
wi Папуа Sofha Sala ?addaha „es blieben meine Tanten übrig, die eine war blind 
(/altersschwach), und bei der anderen war die Sehkraft bescheiden* (Mun 60,4). 
„Blind“ liegt dagegen nahe im folgenden Satz: Umm-i Sayyida lli капі fagza ?alit 
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fi nafsaha ilbitt ilmalfüna btidhak falayya, tab tafali hina warrini. Sayyida wattit 
faleha ?amit ilmara lfamya dafbisit fi sidraha „Umm Sayyida, die blind war, sagte 
sich: Das verdammte Mädchen will mich reinlegen. Gut, komm mal her, lass mich 
mal sehen! Sayyida beugte sich zu ihr hin, da begann die blinde Frau ihre Brust zu 
befummeln* (Mu$ 13,3). Um eine eindeutige Verbindung mit dem Begriff „blind“ 
herzustellen, wird fagiz mit nazar gebraucht wie in fagiz nazar „blind“ oder mit 
bi feneh wie in fagiz bi feneh (Spiro 1923) 


fadīr „blind“ in sudanesischen Dialekten (FB il-?Ubayyid; Qasim 654b) geht zu- 
rück auf die Wurzel vfdr „entschuldigen, vergeben“, so auch fadir „handicapped“ 
(Per-Tam 17a). Auch hier wird man von dieser sehr allgemeinen Bedeutung „ent- 
schuldbar“ ausgehen müssen, die in verschiedenen Kontexten mit einer entspre- 
chenden Spezifizierung als euphemistische Paraphrase eingesetzt wird. Es liegt 
nahe anzunehmen, dass die semantische Entwicklung von sud. fadır „blind“ 
ähnlich verlaufen ist wie bei obigem makfüf al-basar. Es überrascht auch nicht, 
dass in anderen Dialekten die Wurzel vfdr zu anderen Bedeutungen kommt. 
Äg. mafzür etwa bedeutet „mentally deficient, touched, feeble-minded“ (HB 575a), 
sowie „arm, in Not“ (Woidich EM), vgl. auch fuzr in Dakhla „Bedürftigkeit, Notfall“ 
wie in nisilu li lfuzr „wir heben das auf für den Notfall“ (Woidich EM). 


tasıs „aveugle“ ist im Libanon synonym zu afma (Chak-Mil 7ıb), auch tsis = 
al-famä (Frayha 112b). Syrisch tasis wird als „schwachsichtig“ = al-?ibsar ad-dafif 
(Yasin 977) erklärt und dort als Infinitiv des Verbs tass, ytuss = ?absara qalilan 
„schwach sehen“ analysiert und könnte so zu den Fällen der metonymischen Kon- 
tiguität gezählt werden. Im Jemen gibt es tasis als „blindness“ (Pia 304a) sowie als 
„Dunkelheit“ (Beh 775). 

Für Syrien ist das Verb tass, ytass „voir“ (Barth 478) bzw. tass „to see“ 
(Hava 432b; Lewin 217a!!) belegt, allerdings nur in Verbindung mit einer 
Negation. Man ist daher zunächst versucht, die Bedeutung von fasis „blind“ auf 
Antiphrasis zurückzuführen,'? was eine Parallele zu basir (siehe unten) wäre. 

Es ist aber auch ein anderer Entwicklungspfad denkbar, für den die expressive 
Phrase afma tasis = sadid al-fama Yasin (977), also etwa ,stockblind*, einen An- 
haltspunkt liefert. Eine Ausgangsbedeutung ,schwachsichtig* für tasıs ergibt hier 
wenig Sinn. Yasin führt tasis hier auf ein altsyrisches tsico zurück, das er mit arab. 
musaffah ,gepanzert, mit (Metall-)platten verkleidet* (Wehr-Kr 522b) übersetzt. 
tsico enthält das Zeichen {с}, das in der Transkriptionsliste (Yäsin 5) fehlt. Man 
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Beide Beispiele dort mit Negation: ma tasset „... hatte sie nicht sehen können“ (Lewin 106,6), та 
btass tari?i „ich sehe den Weg nicht“ (Lewin 150,-1). Zu tass „sehen“ siehe ferner WAD III Karte 
362b und den dazugehórigen Kommentar. 

Bei /s/ in tass gegenüber /s/ in tasis handelt es sich lediglich um eine Notationsvariante, die 
Wurzel ist in beiden Fällen vtss. 
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kann es als altsyr. [5156 interpretieren, das in den Wörterbüchern selbst nicht zu 
finden ist, wohl aber die Wurzel \tss, die im II. Stamm ein tasses „metallum in 
bracteas tutudit, laminis texit“ bildet (Brock-LS 136b), passiv als ethpaffal „to 
be beaten into thin plates* (Pa-Sm 177b). Die Wurzel scheint also mit „schlagen, 
stoßen, pressen“ zu tun zu haben, was mit „blind“ zusammenhängen könnte, 
siehe unten. Es bliebe aber auffällig, dass /s/ einmal mit {s} und einmal mit {с} 
transliteriert wird, was doch auf zwei verschiedene Laute hindeutet. Aber muss 
hier das Altsyrische bemüht werden? 

Auf den Begriff „schlagen, stoßen etc.“ bringen uns nämlich auch die idio- 
matischen Ausdrücke, die al-Bargüti!* in seinem Wörterbuch des Palästinensi- 
schen Arabisch verzeichnet (Barg 5. v. tss), und die zeigen, wie sich der Begriff 
„schlagen, stoßen“ (tass)!5 mit den Begriffen „Blindheit“, „Auge“ verbindet: fama 
ytussak „Blindheit soll dich schlagen!“, 16 tassasit ilfen = ramidat ramadan Sadidan 
„es hat sich stark entzündet“. Ähnlich ag. yittass fi nazaru „may he be struck blind!“, 
ittasset fi nazarak? ,have you been blinded?* (HB 539b). Man kann daher afma 
tasıs als afma „blind“, versehen mit einem Intensifier tasis „geschlagen, gestoßen“ 
auffassen, also etwa als ,durch Blindheit geschlagen*. Syntaktisch entspricht dies 
Phrasen wie äg. sakrän tina ,stockbesoffen*, firyan malt „splitternackt“, also ei- 
nem Adjektiv mit einem folgenden Substantiv als Intensifier. Der Beweggrund 
zur Bildung solcher Phrasen ist hier nicht euphemistischer, sondern expressiver 
Art, sie dienten der Verstárkung des semantischen Inhalts des Adjektivs. Wie bei 
der oben angeführten Form der lexikalischen Absorption übernimmt die gesamte 
Phrase diese intensivierte Bedeutung, das heißt der Begriff „blind“ geht von fama 
auch auf tasıs über. Es ist der gleiche Vorgang, den Blank „Absorption ins Deter- 
minans“ nennt (Blank-LS 90, 105), nur dass es hier nicht um ein Determinans, 
sondern um einen Intensifier geht. Expressive Phrasen dieser Art nützen sich 
in der ,semantischen Tretmühle* gleichermaßen wie Euphemismen ab und es 
kommt zu dem semantisch einfachen Konzept ,blind*. Der syntaktisch kom- 
plexen Phrase steht semantisch ein einfaches Konzept gegenüber, was Anlass 
gibt, die syntaktische Komplexitàt durch Ellipse von fama zu beseitigen. So bleibt 
tasis als „blind“ übrig. 
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Mit Dank an Werner Diem für diesen Hinweis. 

Mit Dank an Ulrich Seeger für den Hinweis auf Bargütis Wórterbuch. 

Auch im Libanesischen „frapper, cogner“ (Chak-Mil 378b im arab.-franz. Teil). 

Vgl. auch die deutschen und englischen Phrasen ,mit Blindheit geschlagen/struck by blindness.* 


Eine Parallele dazu bietet das ар. firyan malt „stark naked“ und malt „bare, naked“ (HB 852a). 
Ein Beispiel aus dem Deutschen: das Weizenbier wird so vereinfacht zu Weizen (Blank-LS 90). 
Niederländisch knettergek „total verrückt“ wird umgangssprachlich zu knetter. 
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1.2 Redefiguren: Antiphrase und Metapher 


basir kann im KA, neben seiner eigentlichen Bedeutung „sehend, scharfsichtig“, 
auch als „ап epithet applied to ‚A blind man‘...“ gebraucht werden (Lane 211b; 
auch Lisàn 291с,2 Ё). Auch der Prophet soll basir auf diese Weise verwendet haben 
(Fischer 426 ff.). Fischer sieht hierin zu Recht die rhetorische Figur (Trope) der 
Antiphrasis,!? die aus euphemistischen Gründen eingesetzt wird. 

Wir finden basir insbesondere im Maghreb als bsir/bser, das dort als euphemis- 
tisch gilt (De Premare T. 1, 243; Agu 277). Es ist ferner nachgewiesen für Libyen/ 
Tripoli (FB; Stu-TR 290; Per-TR 171). In Tunesien/Sousse findet sich bsir (Talmudi 40, 
114); in Algerien betr „aveugle, borgne, qui ne voit pas clair“ (Beau 57a); in Marokko 
bsir (Har-Sob 12b, 22b; Agu-Ben 210b), bei den Zaér „on préfére l'euphémisme bsyr“ 
(Тоор 502b s. у. afma); in Casablanca betr: (FB); im Hassaniyya basir „aveugle, qui 
ne voit pas clair* (Tai-Chei 27b). Fischer hatte seinerzeit nur Belege aus Nordafrika 
zur Verfügung und schreibt: „In den heutigen arabischen Dialekten des Ostens ist 
dagegen die antiphrastische Verwendung von basir m. W. noch nicht nachgewiesen 
worden.* (Fischer 434,27). Hundert Jahre spáter hat sich unsere Datenbasis sehr 
erweitert und basir „blind“ lässt sich auch für den Iraq/Baghdad (Woo-Bee 36a), für 
Golf-Arabisch (Qaf 45a) sowie für den Libanon (Chak-Mil 71b) nachweisen. Aller- 
dings ist nicht auszuschließen, dass es sich dabei um Entlehnungen aus der Schrift- 
sprache handelt, wenn auch die Bedeutung „blind“ für basir sich nicht in Wehr-Kr 
Dndet 19 Quellen für andere Regionen melden basir nur als „voyant, clairvoyant“, 
etwa für Syrien (Barth 46). Im Algerischen Arabisch (Algier, Tlemsen, Constantine) 
bezeichnet basır auch den Einäugigen (Marc-E 433; Beau 57a). 


abu munduru 

abu munduru „seeing in daytime, not at night“ (= nachtblind),? belegt in Bornu 
(Lethem s. v. „blind“), ansonsten nicht belegt, könnte zur Wurzel Nndr (7 *ndr) 
„sehen“ gebildet sein und seine Bedeutung durch Antiphrasis bekommen haben. 


mistakaff 
Das Wort mistakaff für „blind“ ist im Oberägyptischen belegt (OÀ3): wu bafaden 
min su? hazza inn! kanat £addata diyya mistakaffa „Es gehörte zu seinem Unglück, 
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Siehe Fischer (428 f.). Weitere Beispiele zur Antiphrasis finden sich in Farghal (71a), darunter 
титаја „healthy“ für тата „sick“, das an das ag. Idiom huwwa b fafya Swayya „er ist schwer 
krank* erinnert, gebildet mit fafya ,Gesundheit, Stárke, Robustheit*. Beispiele aus dem 
Libyschen sind ol-byad „das Weiße“ für „Kohle“, salim „gesund“ für giftige Tiere wie Schlangen 
und Skorpione (Nataf 326), zu letzterem siehe auch Fischer (428 Еп. 1) und Wetzstein (312). 
Der Form nach Schriftarabisch in maskin basır b-$yüna ttinten „Poor man. He is blind in both 
eyes“ (Qaf 45a), und l-miskin basir bil-fenten „The poor man’s blind in both eyes“ (Woo-Bee зба). 
Im Dialekt wáre eine Elision des Kurzvokals zu erwarten. 

Nicht in Jull. 
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dass seine Großmutter blind war.“ (Woi-H 235,12). Das KA Verb istakaffa „die 
Augen mit der Hand beschatten“ (Lisàn 3903a; Bib-Kazi 909b; Wehr-Kr 800a) ge- 
hört zu kaff „Handfläche“ und ist als „seine Handfläche gegen die Augen legen, 
um sie vor der Sonne zu schützen* zu verstehen, was die Sicht in gewisser Weise 
einschránkt. Diese Ausdrucksweise wurde als euphemistische Metapher für 
„blind“ benutzt, wie das obige Beispiel zeigt. Man vergleiche mittelarabisches 
mahgüb „verschleiert“ für „Blinder“ (Naam 490; Lane 516c [nach Sihàh I 107b,-5 
al-mahgüb = ad-darir]), dort als „understatement“ aufgefasst. 


1.3 Metonymische Kontiguität 


Einen weiteren Pfad zu einem Bedeutungswandel stellt die metonymische Kontigui- 
tät dar. Eine Bezeichnung kann die Bedeutung einer anderen Bezeichnung bekom- 
men, wenn beide im selben Feld / „frame“ stehen und auf Grund unseres Weltwissens 
ein Zusammenhang zwischen den beiden erkennbar ist, wie dies bei verschiedenen 
visuellen Defekten der Fall ist. So können Bezeichnungen für solche Defekte für 
„blind“ eintreten, zunächst zu euphemistisch umschreibenden, nur andeutenden 
Zwecken. Dabei ist es dem Hörer überlassen, die Schlussfolgerung zu ziehen, dass 
„blind“ gemeint ist, was dieser auf Grund seines Weltwissens auch tut. Diese Inter- 
pretation wird bei größerer Frequenz des Gebrauchs der Metapher habitualisiert 
und lexikalisiert. Beispiele dafür finden sich auch in den arabischen Dialekten: 


- ahwal 
Algerisch {ahoul} = ahwal ,aveugle*?! (Bussy 75,3; 302,4), normalerweise 
„schielend“ neben (адта) = атта (Bussy 75,2). Vgl. unten Chaouen fwar „bizco, 
ciego“ „schielend“ und „blind“ (Mosc 367), eigentlich „einäugig“.?? 


- gamas 
Oman/Bahlä gamas „blind“ (Internetbeleg)?®, das sich zu KA gams „bad eye- 
sight (because of hunger and thirst)“ (Lisan 3298b), MSA „Ambliopie, Schwach- 
sichtigkeit“ stellen lässt, vgl. Hadramaut {$mS} „troubler les yeux“ (Lan-H 453, 
671), und äg. afmas „purblind, dim-sighted“ (HB). 


21 Allerdings hwel „loucheon, personne quilouche“ (Madouni 146b), ebenso (Beau 255b; Beau-S 67a) 
und auch marokk. nur als „louche“ belegt. 


22 Die Interpretation als „blind“ (WAD I 196c) von anatolischem (Hasköy) hawle ,schielend f.* 
(Talay Text 1.2.4, 57,9 und passim), das dort neben köre „blind“ (= türk. kör) gebraucht wird, 
betrachte ich inzwischen als zweifelhaft. Die Übersetzung mit ,schielend* ist korrekt und es 
besteht vom Kontext her keine Notwendigkeit, die Bedeutung „blind“ zu unterstellen. 


23 Sablat {Uman, https://avb.s-oman.net/showthread.php?t-1216751&page-21 (Zugriff am 01.06.2020 
und 05.08.2021), dort das epexegetische w ana gamas mä basüf „ich bin blind und sehe nicht“. 
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atmas 

Zu atmas in Rigal Alma{/Saudi-Arabia (FB) vgl. liban. tammas „ignorer, fermer les 
yeux* (Chak-Mil 382b; Barth 486), ,die Augen verbinden* (Frayha 114b). Ferner 
gehören hierher wohl KA tamasa „to loose the glance, lustre, brightness (eye, 
glance)* (Hava 438b), matmüs/tamis ,a blind man* und faynun tamisun ,an eye 
of which the sight is going or gone“ (Lane 1881b),”* tamasa = dahaba basaruhu 
(Lisàn 27048), kontaminiert mit den Wurzeln dëm? oder мета; vgl. noch syro-lib. 
toms ,ce qui se ne voit pas, ce qui est caché* (Deni 334). All dies sind Bezeich- 
nungen aus dem Feld „visuelle Defekte“, die man als Euphemismus für „blind“ 
einsetzen kann. 


afwar 

In diesem Zusammenhang sind auch Bezeichnungen für „einäugig“ wie afwar 
anzuführen, das KA nur ,blind on one eye; one-eyed* (Lane 2195b) bedeutet. In 
den Dialekten ist dies zwar im Allgemeinen auch nur als „einäugig“ belegt, etwa 
für Zaér fwer „borgne“ (Loub 5045), ag. afwar etc., es findet sich aber in Marokko 
mancherorts (Bni Yazga) als „aveugle (= fma, bser)“ (De Premare T. 9, 284), 
fwar „borgne, aveugle“ (COL Bd. 5 1347), dagegen Chaouen fwar „bizco, ciego“ 
(Mosc 367) also ,schielend* und ,blind*. Gleiches gilt für Algerien: in Djidjelli 
(Marc-Dj 348, 351), Oran (FB) und Tlemcen (FB) bedeutet afwar „einäugig“ und 
„blind“, und auch in einem Sprachführer findet sich fwer s.v. „aveugle“ und 
„borgne“ (ALP 153b, 154b). Auch im Sinai finden wir das Substantiv fawarah 
blindness; one-eyedness* (Stewart 201b). 

Dagegen wird für den Oman afwar allein als ,blind* angegeben: fewar 
(Reinhardt 63), fowar (Reinhardt 8), afwar (Brockett 163), fawar (Davey 253), 
eigenartigerweise bei letzterem dazu ?awar/?awär „one-eyed“ mit /?/. Auch in 
Zypern/Kormakiti findet sich áfavar „blind“ (Borg 348), dort wird auch innerhalb 
des semitischen Kontexts auf altsyr. fawir und for „blind“ (Nóldeke I 33) hinge- 
wiesen, siehe auch noch fwärä „caecus“ (Brock-LS s. v.).?? Die Frage stellt sich, ob 
afwar „blind“ aus „einäugig“ im Oman auf metonymische Kontiguität zurückgeht 
oder einem aramäischen Hintergrund zugeschrieben werden kann. 

Es scheint, dass im anatolischen Mardin kein Unterschied zwischen ,blind* 
and ,einàugig* gemacht wird, denn dort kommt afme als ,borgne* und „aveugle“ 
vor (Grigore 78). Abgesehen von Oman und Zypern/Kormakiti zeigt die Karte 69 
„blind“ im МАР I keine Region, in der fwar im Sinne von „blind (auf beiden Augen)“ 
атта vollständig und unter Verlust der Bedeutung „einäugig“ ersetzt hatte. 


24 


25 


Innerhalb des KA zeigt tamasa „become effaced, or obliterated“ (Lane 1880c) den gleichen 
semantischen Pfad wie \drr, siehe oben. Die Quelldomäne ist auch hier „Schaden, Mangel“. 
Vgl. dazu in der heutigen Schriftsprache: а-тату al-?afwar für „Blinddarm“ (Wehr-Kr 652b), 
nicht „einäugiger Darm“. 
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2 Entlehnungen 


Wie viele Sprachgemeinschaften verfügt auch die arabische über einen einfachen 
Weg, abwertende oder als zu grob empfundene Bezeichnungen zu vermeiden, indem 
sie in einem höheren Register, etwa der Schriftsprache, zugehörige Äquivalente an 
deren Stelle setzen und sie als Euphemismus verwenden. Derartiges ist nichts Unge- 
wöhnliches und lässt sich mit dem Gebrauch lateinischer oder griechischer Termini 
in Sprachen der westlichen Kultur vergleichen. In gleicher Weise können auch in den 
heute gesprochenen Dialekten, wenn afma als zu direkt und unpassend angesehen 
wird, dafür kafif, makfüf, dartr, basır eintreten, als offensichtliche Entlehnungen aus der 
Schriftsprache, siehe oben.?® 

Auch Entlehnungen aus anderen, als prestigeträchtig erachteten Sprachen können 
auf diese Weise gebraucht werden; ein wohl in allen Sprachgemeinschaften übliches Ver- 
fahren. Der МАР I (Karte 69) meldet hier für „blind“ nur zwei Fälle, bei denen offensicht- 
lich eine Entlehnung vorliegt: das in den Fragebögen zu Nordmarokko genannte twerta 
„blind“ (FB), das auf das spanische tuerto „einäugig“ zurückgeht, sowie kör „blind“ in 
Anatolien/Hasköy (Talay 57,9), worin unschwer das gleichbedeutende türkische kör zu 
erkennen ist. Die Frage, ob solche Entlehnungen orthophemistisch gebraucht werden, 
also afma oder ein anderes Wort ersetzt haben, oder als Euphemismus, der bei der Ab- 
frage durch den Explorator der Höflichkeit halber angegeben wurde, bleibt zu klären. 

Abschließend sei hier noch auf das Wort mutallim „blind“ der Geheimsprache der 
ägyptischen Halabi hingewiesen, das zur aramäischen Wurzel Мит. „dunkel sein“ ge- 
stellt wird, sowie auf talim „blind“ bei Safi d-Din V. 57 (Safi d-Din al-Hillı, Banü Säsän), 
beides nach Wolfer 96 (dort zitiert n. Vyc 225). 


3 Zweifelhafte Fälle 


- atwalNa£di wird mit Y! „der Blinde“ sowie mit ibsir und дагї” gleichgesetzt (Najdi 
Arabic Dictionary).?” Es sollte beiseite gelassen werden, bis die Bedeutung „blind“ 
besser belegt ist. Im Allgemeinen wird atwal mit барі „dumm“ wiedergegeben, im 


26 Manche Wörterbücher und Glossare verzeichnen den euphemistischen Charakter dieser Ent- 
lehnungen ausdrücklich, etwa wenn L. Bauer für das Palästinensische darir und makfüf als 
„milder als afma“ angibt (Bauer s. v. „blind“), auch Elihai s. v. „aveugle“. Ahnliche Bemerkungen 
finden sich auch in Wörterbüchern anderer Dialekte. Dies heißt nicht, dass afma verschwunden 
ist, es wird nach wie vor gebraucht, aber eben als direkte, und daher weniger rücksichtsvolle 
Bezeichnung, deren direkte Nennung auch gefáhrlich sein kónnte, siehe Fn. 3. 


27 Najdi Arabic Dictionary. https://en.mo3jam.com/term/J si/dialect/Najdi (Zugriff am 05.08.2021). 
Aus dem dort angedeuteten Kontext ist nicht zwangsläufig zu schließen, dass die Bedeutung 
„blind“ vorliegt, denn „konfus, durcheinander, unaufmerksam* wären genauso denkbar wie 


eingängig: wa tutlaqu hadihi l-kalimatu fala S-Saxsi lladi yara matalan ?anta tafmilu $ау?ап wa 
waqafa minka fa yuqalu laka hal ?anta ?atwal? 
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Irak mit ,confuse, scatter-minded* (Woo-Bee s. v.), so auch im KA (Lane 365c). Vgl. 
auch У á tawla „vieille femme décrépite un peu tocquée“ in der Datina (Lan-D 256). 


ћајга, häfoz (Voc-Wal 119) in Anatolien nach Jas-QD 130,2 (Qartmin), 204,18 (Azax). 
Die Interpretation als „Blinder“ ist im dortigen Kontext nicht zwingend, „Koran- 
rezitator* wáre genauso denkbar. Koranrezitatoren sind sehr oft Blinde, die sich 
damit den Lebensunterhalt verdienen. 


akmah ist neben darir für Bahrayn belegt (Holes 310a, 466b). Für Ägypten wird 
akmah zwar zusammen mit afma, famyan und darir s. v. „aveugle“ angeführt 
(Bocthor 93b), doch erscheint dies zweifelhaft. Eher dürfte hier eine Entlehnung 
aus dem KA vorliegen. Im KA bezeichnet akmah „blind, blindgeboren (auch nacht- 
blind)* (WKAS 367b). Im Lisan findet sich kamiha basaruhu und kamihati SSamsu 
тада falatha gubratun fa ?azlamat kama tuzlimu lfaynu ?idà falathu gubratu lfama 
,die Sonne wurde verdunkelt: wenn Staub sie verdeckt und sie verdunkelt wird, 
wie das Auge verdunkelt wird, wenn der Staub der Blindheit es bedeckt“ (Lisän 
39340). Hier ist „bedeckt sein, verdunkelt werden“ der Ausgangspunkt. Es handelt 
sich um eine Metapher und erinnert an mistakaff, siehe oben. 

Auch der umgekehrte Vorgang wäre für das KA vorstellbar: Ein ursprüngliches 
kamiha, yakmahu „erblinden“ könnte auch metaphorisch gebraucht werden, 
wenn die Sonne vom Staub verdunkelt wird. Ob sich solche semantischen Ent- 
wicklungen in Bahrayn wirklich so vollzogen haben oder ob es sich um eine 
Entlehnung aus dem KA handelt, muss hier offen bleiben, da die Wurzel weiter 
nicht belegt ist. Auch ein aramäisches Erbe wäre denkbar, vgl. dazu altsyr. kamhä 
„Caecus“ (Brock-LS s. v.). 


lisa „Blinder“ ist außer bei den Sukriyya-Beduinen im Sudan (Reich 132) nirgends 
belegt. Auf den ersten Blick ist es zur Wurzel уз und zu layyas zu stellen, was im 
Sudanesischen ,jem. Schaden zufügen* bedeuten kann und mit ?asabahu bi darar 
?aw garama (Qasim доба) glossiert steht. Davon ausgehend würde man auch 
den öfters belegten Pfad „geschädigt“ > „blind“ annehmen können. Andererseits 
ist für layyas auch die Bedeutung „to plaster“ belegt (Tam-Pe 127b), ähnlich äg. 
„to stop up or seal up (with mud)“ (HB 807a), was ebenfalls als Quelldomäne 
vorstellbar ist, aus der sich die Bedeutung „blind“ über eine metaphorische Ver- 
wendung ergeben haben kann. Ebenfalls denkbar ist die Wurzel Jus als Aus- 
gangspunkt, die ein Verb lasa oder lawasa „(durch die Türritze od. ein Loch) 
spähen“ (Wehr-Kr 844b), läwasa „to look intently on“ (Hava) bildet,?® so dass eine 
Antiphrasis vorliegen könnte. Die Wurzel Vlwş ist allerdings für sudanesisches 
und tschadisches Arabisch nicht in dieser Bedeutung belegt. 


28 /s/ für /s/ in lisa erklärt sich dann durch Einfluss des vorangehenden //. 
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An Overview of al-Halläniya Place Names 


ABSTRACT This paper presents a selection of 30 place names of the island of 
al-Hallaniya in the Kuria Muria archipelago. These data have been obtained by 
means of elicitation during a semi-structured interview with one of the most 
prominent elders of the island. Firstly, the scant historical data on the toponomas- 
tics of the islands are presented. Subsequently, 25 out of the 30 items are analysed 
both grammatically and etymologically, and a tentative English translation is 
provided for each of the analysed place names. 


KEYWORDS Modern South Arabian, Kuria Muria, Hallaniyat islands, Jibbali, 
Shehret, field research 


The toponomastics of al-Halläniya, the only inhabited island in the Kuria Muria! 
archipelago (officially known as Guzur al-Halläniyät), is a field which received 
possibly less attention than the understudied Jibbali/Shehret dialect spoken by the 
islanders. Indeed, there are records of a good deal of speculation about the origin 
of the toponym Kuria Muria (Buckingham 1830),? as well as that of the other names 
by which the archipelago has been known: Zenobian islands in the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea (Schoff 1912: 34), Male and Female islands in Marco Polo's Milione 


1 Arabic spelling küryä mürya. Also spelt küryän müryän, xüryä müryä and xüryän müryän. 

2 'By Kurian-Murian would be meant the islands of Kurian and others around it: as it is com- 
mon in Arabic, Persian and Hindoostanee, when speaking of several things of the same or 
a similar kind, to add a word exactly like the name of the thing expressed, except it always 
begins with an M, as Bundook-Mundook, for musket and all accoutrements thereto belonging; 
Barsun-Marsun, for plates and dishes, and all the other tableware' (Buckingham 1830: 434). It 
can be added here that this figure of speech, akin to paronomasia, is also commonly found in 
thelanguages of the Mediterranean-Balkan area. The following examples have been collected 
by the present author: Turkish sag mag ‘hair and the like,’ Bulgarian водки модки ‘vodka and 
other liquors,’ Italian ‘cazzi e mazzi ‘various things’ or ‘various annoyances.’ 


Castagna, Giuliano: An Overview of al-Hallaniya Place Names, in: Klimiuk, Maciej (Ed.): Semitic Dialects 23 
and Dialectology. Fieldwork—Community—Change, Heidelberg: Heidelberg University Publishing, 2022, 
PP. 23-30. DOI: https://doi.org/10.17885/heiup.818.c13952 
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(Cliff 2015: 283-284). In addition to that, Pliny the elder, in his Naturalis Historia lists 
a great number of islands in southern Arabia and provides the names by which they 
were known to him: among these, we find a few islands that match the position and 
physical characteristics of the Kuria Muria islands, such as Chelonitis, Deuadae and 
Dolicae (Holland 1847 VI: 149). In spite of this, no mention of internal place names of 
the archipelago can be found in the published literature. 

The data presented here proceed from a fieldwork session carried out in April 
2017 with a Jibbali/shehret speaker from al-Hallaniya, who also provided the text 
published in this volume (Castagna 2022: 245-253). During a semi-structured inter- 
view, the conversation between the interviewer and the interviewee was steered 
by the interviewer towards the names of specific places in al-Hallaniya, which were 
subsequently elicited with the aid of a physical map of the island. Unfortunately, it 
was seldom possible to determine the precise location of the places named by the 
informant, due to his unfamiliarity with maps. However, the place names presented 
in this paper have been double-checked and confirmed by another collaborator of 
the present author, who has tribal ties to the island and is considerably more familiar 
with maps. 

The above-mentioned fieldwork session yielded 30 place names, which are listed 
in Table 1. 

The present paper aims at carrying out an etymological analysis of the lexical 
items which make up the place names and, for the sake of clarity, providing a transla- 
tion of their meaning. The tentative results thus obtained serve as the means of elab- 
orating on the phonological, morphological and lexical peculiarities of Kuria Muria 
Jibbali/Shehret encountered, in contrast to mainland varieties. 

Firstly, it must be pointed out that al-Hallaniya is colloquially referred to as e-gizírt 
famkés ay5 ‘the island where people are’ by its inhabitants. This probably speaks to 
the fact that the island in question has been the only inhabited one in the archipelago 


TABLE 1. Al-Hallantya place names. 


1 | xizót e-zgar 11 | e-nhür e-rbót 21 | xiz5t e-dafen5t 
2 | xiz5t e-get 12 | re$ eb 22 | hár mhít 
3 | xizót &-ger°b&b 13 | re$ ë-gemgút 23 | Rehür &-hatät 
4 | xót éhált 14 | re$ mehábet 24 | res e-ktenníta 
5 | хот е-зачаћ 15 | заћа бе 25 | got äsäft 
6 | xizétet-5h 16 | xizéttahlün 26 | xizét el-lenn5t 
7 | har &k-keddät 17 | xizét mistót 27 | xizét e-tard5t 
8 | har axléf ~ ahlef 18 | xizét óhür 28 | hãr ē-śiźóh 
9 | даде адут 19 | foká &-zgif 29 | hár e-delatí 

10 | nehür hendí 20 | xizét a$ré ~ аге 30 | nhür e-delatí 
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for a rather long time. Secondly, not all the place names collected are of interest: one 
of the names islanders use for the main settlement, mahdl, is clearly an Arabic loan- 
word (mahall ‘place, location’). 

Most of the place names above contain fixed elements: hêr ~ har ‘mountain, hill’ 
(JL: 111), n(a)hür ‘river, wadi, probably ultimately akin to Arabic nahr,’ gadét ‘depres- 
sion on a mountain’ (JL: 83), göt ‘deep hole, depression’ (JL: 80), res ‘head’* (JL: 201), 
foka ‘rain pool’ (JL: 55), fayn al-ma? ad-dahla аз-затћа al-miyah ‘a shallow and scarce 
watering place’ (MLZ: 713). As for xiZét ~ xiZót, itis a term that in spoken Jibbali/Shehret 
tends to be used to signify ‘place,’ although this seems to be a recent development, as 
Jibbali Lexicon does not mention it? and the Mufgam lisan Zufär (MLZ: 307) defines 
it as al-xalig as-sagir; as-sati? ar-ramli al-waqif bayn gabalayn/mintaqatayn ‘a small 
inlet; a sandy beach located between two mountains/areas.’ The two variants may be 
either singular/plural, or diminutive/non-diminutive respectively. The variant xiZót 
fits into the feminine diminutive pattern (Johnstone 1973: 99; Dufour 2016: 44-45), but 
xizét does not seem to correspond to a masculine diminutive pattern, which, in the 
case of the root x-l-y, would yield *xizé. 

These place names frequently feature a genitive exponent e-, which normally 
coalesces with the definite article £- ~ e- ~ i- ~ ə- and triggers the elision of /b/ and /m/ 
at the beginning of a term (Rubin 2014: 308-309): i.e. har enhít « * har e-e-manhit. 

Having provided a description of the fixed elements involved, each place name 
will be now analysed singularly: 

1) xiZót é-zgar contains the term zgar, which is described in the Jibbali Lexicon as 
‘kind of bitter, peppery cactus which in an emergency can be chopped up for 
camel fodder' (JL: 316). Hence, the place name in question can be translated ap- 
proximately as ‘place of the zgar cactus.’ 


2) xizst e-get can safely be interpreted as ‘place of the sister’ (JL: 90; MLZ: 683). 


3) xiZ3t e-ger?béb contains the term ger?béb ‘the plain between the sea and the 
mountains in Dhofar, which appears in the Jibbali Lexicon as gerbéb® (JL: 78). 


4) The second element in xiZ5t hált is likely the result of the intervocalic elision of 
/m/ of *e-mehált, which can be derived from Arabic mahalla ‘place of residence' 


3 The Jibbali Lexicon (JL) does not list this term. 

4 Inthe case of place names, this is best translated as ‘cape.’ 

5 However, compare xalé ‘empty place, something empty; loneliness' (JL: 301) stemming from the 
same root x-l-y. 

6 Without the intrusive vowel /ә/ which occurs widely in KM, and does not trigger the elision of 
[b/ (Castagna 2018: 135-137). 
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(Wehr & Cowan 1976: 199). Hence, the interpretation of this place name as ‘settle- 
ment place’ seems rather unproblematic.’ 


5) xiZ5t e-Sáfaf contains the term затај < затађ (see Castagna 2022: 250), which means 
‘valley, watercourse’ (JL: 244). 

6) The second element in xiZét &t-t5h may be considered as a nominal form derived 
from the root t-b-h ‘to swing, to wander off’ (JL: 281). Hence, this place name may 
be interpreted as ‘place of the wandering.’ 


7) har ek-keddót exhibits a second element which reflects a feminine diminutive 
form of kidéd ‘long hill, long ridge’ (JL: 125). Thus, this place name can be inter- 
preted as ‘mountain with a little long ridge.’ 


8) There are two possible interpretations of har axléf ~ ahléf (for /h/ < /x/ (see Castagna 
2022: 251): it may be either a nominal form derived from the verbal H-stem of 
the root x-I-f meaning ‘to change, to transhume’ (JL: 299), or an unattested term 
derived from the same root, but more semantically akin to the term mixizéf 
‘deserted place’ (JL: 299). 


9) The second element in gadét agy5t is a diminutive form of gam ‘flood’ (MLZ: 684). 
Thus, it can be translated as ‘flooded depression.’ 


10) While nahur hendi (literally ‘Indian river’) is rather unproblematic etymologically 
speaking, this unusual denomination calls for further investigation. 


11) The second element in e-nhur e-rhöt is, in alllikelihood, a diminutive form of erhit 
‘beautiful’ (JL: 210). Thus, this place name may be interpreted as ‘the beautiful 
little river.’ 


12) reš eb literally translates as ‘big cape.’ The informant who double-checked the 
present data affirms that this place is also called ras kabir in Arabic. 


13) res e-gemgüt, whose second element means ‘skull’ (JL: 76), translates as ‘cape skull.’ 
14) As for res mahábot, its interpretation is less straightforward: the second element 


seems to be a participial form derived from the root h-b-t whose basic meaning is 
‘to swell’ (JL: 102). The non-occurrence of the intervocalic elision of /b/ (Castagna 


7 The speaker affirms that this place is located in the vicinity of the harbour, where, in actuality, 
the main settlement of the island is found. 
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2018: 114—115) points to the presence of an intrusive vowel between C; and Сз, but 
similarly to hóbot ‘swell at sea’ (Castagna 2018: 227), it seems not to be there. This 
place name may be translated as ‘swollen cape’ or ‘cape swell.’ 


15) Sahatst is undoubtedly related to the term Sebhatat? ‘sperm whale.’ However, it is 
not clear whether this form should be considered a diminutive (Johnstone 1973) 


or a plural form. 
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The second element in xizét tahlun is related to t-h-l ‘residue’ ‘mud’ (JL: 276; 
MLZ: 578), with the agentive suffix -ün suffix (Rubin 2014: 36). The place name can 
then be loosely translated as ‘place full of mud.’ 


17) xizét mistót contains a problematic second element: the root §-k-w ~ §-k-y® carries 
the basic meaning of ‘sword’ (JL: 314; MLZ: 488), hence mistót would fit into an 
m-prefixed place pattern!? and might indicate a ‘place of swords’ or more broadly 
speaking, a *weapon storage.’ However, this term is not attested in the available 
corpora. 

18) xizét öhür contains the element óhür which should be interpreted as < *e-mohür. 
This means 'raindrops dripping off the trees and bushes' (JL: 111), and a similar 
meaning is reported by the Mufgam lisan Zufar (MLZ: 267). Therefore, this place 
name may be interpreted as ‘place of raindrops.’ 


19) foka e-zgif can be quite transparently translated as 'spring of abundance.’ How- 
ever, it must be noted that, besides ‘abundance,’ the term zgif can also mean 
an-nasım al-falil ‘a gentle breeze’ (MLZ: 414). 

20) The second element in xiZét äsreb ~ atréb11 bears witness to the large number of 
ticks found on the island. This place name can Бе interpreted as ‘place of ticks.’ 

21) xiZót e-dafenót contains a second element which would be unidentifiable in 
Jibbali/Shehret. However, a clue for its identification comes from the neighbour- 
ing Bathari language, in which dafénst indicates a species of small shark.'? 


8 Informant's personal communication. JL and MLZ do not report this term. 
9 Compare Mehri askay (ML: 394), Hobyot ski (Nakano 2013: 83), Soqotri Sko (Leslau 1938: 416). 


10 This pattern is attested in Jibbali/Shehret (and in MSAL at large), albeit less frequently than in 
Arabic. 


11 From the root s-r-b (JL: 254; MLZ: 508). Cf. the cognate Arabic root s-r-b 'to drink.’ For the fluc- 
tuation between /$/ and /t/, see Castagna (2022: 246-247). 


12 Fabio Gasparini's personal communication. 
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22) här Enhit, whose second element must be interpreted as a definite form « *e-mahit 
'the poor man’ (MLZ: 887), translates as ‘mountain of the poor man. 


23) nahür E-hatöt is rather problematic: the element hatót seems to be a diminutive 
form stemming from h-s-b > hasbé ‘Cucumis Sativus' (MLZ: 239; Miller and 
Morris 1988: 122), with /t/ « /$/, and although it must be pointed out that Cucumis 
Sativus is not present on al-Halläniya, another closely related species, Cucumis 
Prophetarum, can be found (Gallagher 2002: 64). Thus, the use of h-s-b for Cucumis 
Prophetarum on the part of al-Hallaniya islanders is not far-fetched. 


24) reS e-ktenníta does not raise any major interpretation issue, as the second ele- 
ment ktennita is the feminine sound plural of ze, meaning al-baqq ‘cimex, bed- 
bug,’ from the root k-t-n (MLZ: 787). Similarly to xiZét asréb ~ atréb (see above), 
this place name speaks to the widespread presence of parasitic insects on the 
island. This is confirmed by Michael Gallagher's survey of the island, which re- 
ports a large number of ticks of the Ornithodoros muesebecki species, as well as 
an unidentified member of the Solifugae camel spiders (2002: 29). 

25) 292145491. Therootm-s$-fhastwo basic meanings: it can indicate both aladder/stairway 
and a type of pot for the storage of butter (MLZ: 870). Given the proximity of this 
place to the main harbour?? and, hence, the settlement, its interpretation as "butter 
storage' seems to be sensible. 

As for the remaining five items in the list above, namely xizét el-lenn5t, xizét e-tard5t, 
har e-siZóh and һаг e-delatí (and the closely connected nhur e-delati), it was not pos- 
sible, at the present time, to identify their meaning with an acceptable degree of cer- 
tainty. It goes without saying that the unrecorded historical events of the island (both 
from a linguistic and a cultural point of view) might easily account for the presence 
of obscure place names. 

One cannot fail to notice an extensive presence of diminutive forms in the topo- 
nomastics of al-Halläniya. Currently, however, the semantics of the diminutive in 
Jibbali/Shehret (as well as in other MSAL) lacks a proper description: Johnstone 
(1973: 98-99) and Watson (2012: 62) are the only partial accounts of certain properties 
of the diminutive in these languages. 

The raisons d'étre of some place names analysed in this paper are obscure, despite 
their being relatively transparent etymologically, and raise questions with regards to 
the unwritten history of the island: for example, xiZ5t e-ger *béb (a reference to the 
plain north of Salalah) and nahur hendi. 


13 Informant's personal communication. 
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Overall, most of the items analysed at this time can be reliably traced back to 
Modern South Arabian lexical roots (and Semitic in general), although some of them 
(especially those whose meaning could not be found at this time) call for further 
study involving other lexical strata of the wider region.!* 

To this end, a thorough in loco linguistic and anthropological survey of the islands 
(al-Halläniya in the first place) must be carried out. In all likelihood, this will shed 
light on the meaning of the place names which have been left undescribed in the 
present paper, and yield more data. 
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The Expression of Possession in the 
al-TAwäbi District (Northern Oman) 


ABSTRACT Arabic dialects show different ways of expressing possession and 
ownership. Generally, two main constructions are used: the construct phrase (or 
synthetic genitive, known in Arabic as idäfa), that links together two nouns in 
a relationship of possessor and possessed, and the analytic genitive, which uses 
genitive exponents to express possession or relationship between two nouns. 

Eksell Harning's work (1980) is an extensive comparative study of posses- 
sive linkers in many different Arabic dialects. However, the sources the author 
used for Oman were Reinhardt (1894) for the northern part of the country, and 
Rhodokanakis (1908) for Dhofar (south Oman). More recent studies, including the 
one by Davey (2016) on Dhofari Arabic, show different behaviour of genitive expo- 
nents in both areas. In the al-TAwabti district (northern Oman), two main genitive 
exponents are used, namely та and hdl, indicating two different types of genitive 
relations. 

In this paper, I will outline the syntactic use and occurrence of the analytic 
genitive compared to the synthetic one in the vernacular of the al-TAwabi district, 
which appear to be different from Reinhardt’s study (1894) and from other Omani 
varieties. The analysis presented here takes into consideration a cross-dialectal 
approach and uses data that have been collected during three months of fieldwork 
in the area, through free speech recordings and direct questions to informants. 


KEYWORDS Omani Arabic, Arabic dialectology, syntax, possessive constructions, 
field research 


1 Introduction 


When talking about Omani Arabic, two main works come to mind, i.e. Reinhardt's 
Ein arabischer Dialekt gesprochen in Oman und Zanzibar (1894) and Rhodokanakis' Der 
vulgärarabische Dialekt im Dofär (Zfár). I: Prosaische und poetische Texte, Übersetzung 
und Indices (1908). These works, published at the beginning of the last century, had 
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been the only sources available on Omani Arabic for a long time, at least until the 
1980s when researchers could once again approach the Sultanate. 

We cannot forget, however, that Omani Arabic is not a single linguistic entity but 
rather contains many different varieties, some of which still need to be unveiled. 
Reinhardt's (1894) work describes the phonology, morphology and—partially—syntax 
of the Bann Kharüsı dialect spoken in the area which today belongs to the district of 
al-{Awäbi in northern Oman. His account is not completely reliable due to the lack 
of supporting data, and more recent works (i.e. Bettega 2019; Morano, Forthcoming) 
have demonstrated that a consistent part of his original materials are no longer valid 
today. This is especially true when talking about genitive markers. 

This paper examines the use of synthetic genitive and analytic genitive construc- 
tions in the dialect spoken by the al-Kharüsi and al-fAbri tribes in the district of 
al-{Awäbi in northern Oman. The aim is to show the syntactic and pragmatic func- 
tions which the markers та and hal convey in the data collected from native speakers 
in the district. The analysis will also concern the comparison with Reinhardt’s (1894) 
materials on this matter and will prove that only one of these markers (i.e. mäl) really 
expresses a genitive relation, whereas hal conveys a different function. 

After a brief presentation of the data and the methodology used to gather them, 
the paper looks at the ways of expressing possession in the Arabian Peninsula. It 
then introduces a discussion on the two constructions usually adopted by modern 
Arabic dialects to express ownership and possession, i.e. the synthetic genitive—also 
known in Arabic as idafa—and the analytic genitive, which entails the use of genitive 
markers. The paper will then analyse the specific functions conveyed by the markers 
mal and hal in the dialect under investigation, demonstrating that the latter cannot 
be included in the list of genitive markers at least for the а]-Аугарт district. 


2 The data 


The material for the present article was obtained during two fieldwork trips made in 
February-April 2017 and June 2018 and are part of a larger PhD project. The data were 
collected in the district of al-TAwaàbi, which consists of al-TAwàbi town and Wadi Bani 
Kharüs—a strip of villages that goes 26 km long deep into al-Hajar mountains. The 
two places differ significantly in terms of lifestyle: the town hosts a younger popula- 
tion, many of whom had access to higher education and work either in Muscat or in 
Rustaq; the wadi, on the contrary, is inhabited by older people—on average 60+— who 
live on farming (dates) and breeding (goats). Therefore, the participants varied from 
younger literate speakers in al-{Awabi town to illiterate elders in Wadi Bani Kharüs. 

Table 1 shows a detailed list of the participants used for this study. 

In the selection of participants, three main criteria were considered: the prov- 
enance (i.e. either al-TAwàbi town or Wadi Bani Kharüs); the level of education 
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TABLE 1. Metadata relative to the native speakers involved in the documentation process of 
the Arabic vernacular spoken in the district of al-{Awäbr, in northern Oman. 


Speaker | Gender | Age Origin Level of education Tribe 
1 F 58 al-XAwabt illiterate al-Kharüst 
2 F 45 Wadi Вапт Kharüs illiterate al-Kharüst 
4 F 60-70 Wadi Bani Kharüs illiterate al-SAbrT 
6 F 38 al-SAwabr university al-Kharüst 
7 F 44 al-SAwabi middle school al-Kharüst 
8 M 65-75 Wadi Bani Kharüs illiterate al-SAbrT 
10 F 55 а!-чАмабт middle school al-Kharüst 
13 M 85-95 Wadi Bani Kharüs illiterate al-Kharüst 
15 F 80-90 al-SAwabr illiterate al-SAbri 


(i.e. from illiterate, with no access to schooling, to higher education); and age. The 
latter criterion was further divided into three groups: youth (ie. 25-40), middle 
aged (i.e. 41-60), and elderly (i.e. 60+). These criteria were chosen in order to better 
illustrate the diachronic changes that occurred in the district since Reinhardt (1894). 
Moreover, as Table 1 displays, the data must be considered, with only two exceptions, to 
be based on women’s speech, since accessing men was difficult for the author and the 
male data collected are not enough to expand this investigation to the gender variable. 

The material presented in this paper was either elicited with native speakers or 
extrapolated from free speech recordings. The recordings have been then transcribed 
with the help of a native speaker of the same dialect under investigation in this pa- 
per. The examples reported throughout this article are glossed following the speaker's 
number as given in Table 1. 


3 Expression of possession in Modern Arabic dialects 


Modern Arabic dialects show different ways of expressing possession and ownership, 
which Payne (1997: 104) calls ‘possessive constructions.’ In Arabic, as in other world 
languages, however, these structures are not used only to express a relationship of 
possession, as we will see in the course of this paper.! Possession can be expressed 
through two main constructions, namely the synthetic genitive construction (hence- 
forth, SGC)—also known as idafa—, which links together possessor and possessed 
directly, and the analytic genitive construction (henceforth, AGC), which involves the 
use of so-called genitive exponents. 


1 Payne (1997: 126) also distinguishes ‘possessive noun phrases’ and ‘possessive clauses’: the first 
‘contains two elements, a possessor and a possessed item’ (e.g. ), whereas the second can occasion- 
ally present the verb ‘to have,’ or, more commonly, ‘a copular verb or particle’ (Payne 1997: 126). 
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Each Arabic dialect displays its own genitive exponents, which is always the result 
of a process of grammaticalisation of either a noun meaning ‘property’ or ‘thing’ or 
of a relative pronoun (cf. Rubin 2004: 328; Eksell Harning 1980: 19). The structure of 
a sentence with a genitive exponent is the following: 


Noun (N) * Genitive Marker (GEN) * Modifier (MD). 


The noun is always a substantive, whereas the modifier can be another substantive 
ог a personal pronoun. In most cases—and in the data presented in this paper—the 
modifier is definite; however, it is also possible—although more rarely—to have an 
indefinite modifier following a genitive marker. Bettega (2019: 230) reported a few 
examples from his informants in Oman, which also show how the definiteness or 
indefiniteness of the modifier impacts on the semantics of the whole construction. In 
the examples reported in this paper, gathered in the district of al-TAwaàbi, the modi- 
fier is always definite and in no instances has it been possible to detect this semantic 
difference. 

Eksell Harning's work (1980) is an extensive comparative study of possessive 
linkers in many different Arabic dialects, although her work does not deal with the 
historical developments of these linkers. Moreover, with regards to Omani Arabic— 
which this paper deals with—her sources were only Reinhardt (1894) for north Oman, 
and Rhodokanakis (1908) for south Oman.? 

More recent studies, however, show that Omani Arabic employs markers to con- 
vey various types of relationship, and not just a genitive one. These markers are also 
more widespread and common in the everyday speech than originally described by 
Reinhardt (1894) or Rhodokanakis (1908). 


4 Genitive exponents in the Arabic dialects 
of the Arabian Peninsula 


In the Arabian Peninsula, Arabic dialects show different trends when it comes to 
the use of genitive exponents in the AGC. According to Eksell Harning (1980: 69), the 
sedentary western dialects of the Peninsula (i.e. Yemeni, Hijazi and Hadramawti) 
“use the AG [Analytic Genitive] regularly and they all share the same exponents.’ On 
the contrary, the sedentary eastern dialects of the Peninsula (i.e. Omani, Gulf and 
Dhofari) show a more restricted use of the AG.? As mentioned in the previous section, 


2 Cf. Eksell Harning (1980: 71). 


3 Eksell Harning (1980: 71) states that ‘in Dhofär, the AG seems to be absent. The exponents and 
occur, but only independently, making a reference to Rhodokanakis (1908: 107). This has been 
proved wrong by Davies (2016), as will be further shown in the course of this paper. 
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however, this is not completely accurate, since new works on Omani varieties show 
a more widespread use of the genitive markers and the AGC. 

Before analysing the SGC and AGC in the Omani vernacular investigated here, 
it is worth giving a broader picture of genitive markers employed in the Arabian 
Peninsula: 


- The Persian Gulf: According to Qafisheh (1977: 117), the genitive exponents in Gulf 
Arabic are mäl and hagg, mainly used to avoid the 'structural ambiguity’ resulting 
from an SGC where the two elements are of the same gender. Moreover, Qafisheh 
(1977) states that there is a difference in their use: hagg is generally used with 
‘animate or inanimate nouns’; whilst mal only with ‘inanimate nouns,’ especially 
appliances and spare parts. They are often also employed with nouns of foreign 
origin (cf. Eksell Harning 1980: 70). They do not seem to inflect in gender and 
number. 

- Bahrain: In the Baharna dialects of Bahrain, Holes (2016: 223-227) reports two gen- 
itive markers, namely mal and hagg. He notes a slight difference in the use: if both 
are generally used to express a wide range of genitive relations in all speakers, 
hagg is more often used for the relationship of ‘one of part-whole or purpose, and 
not always in these cases’ (Holes 2016). One difference is, however, that mal pres- 
ents a feminine form malat. 

- Yemen: In Sanfäni Arabic, Watson (2009: 112) reports the genitive exponent hagg 
only, which does not inflect in gender or number, and whose use can be deter- 
mined by rhythmic and stylistic factors. 


In Oman, three main genitive markers are in use for the Omani varieties so far docu- 
mented: haqq, mal and hal. These markers are in use in different parts of the coun- 
tries and with different functions, as will be clear further on in Section 5. Although 
they are far more widespread than what Eksell Harning (1980) reported, in the data 
presented here both the SGC and the AGC are employed, with little pragmatic differ- 
ences. 


5 Synthetic genitive construction (SGC) 


The SGC ‘consists of a noun in the construct state, immediately followed by a modi- 
fier' (Eksell Harning 1980: 21). The link between the two is made through the definite 
article (i)l- depending on the context: 


(0 bistan el-giran 
garden.SG DEF-neighbour.PL 
“the garden of the neighbours' (S 15) 
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(2 masnaf at-tumür 
factory.SG ` DEF-date.PL 
*date factory' (S 2) 


(3 markaz is-sahha n-nisä 
centre.SG DEF-health.F5G DEF-woman.FPL 
‘centre of women's health’ (S 7) 


(4) malkat nür 
engagement.FSG Nur 
‘Nur’s engagement’ (S3) 


These examples show how the synthetic genitive construction does not exclusive- 
ly indicate a relationship of possession but also a relationship of generic belonging 
or characterisation, despite following the same link as other nouns in a possessive 
construction. This is the case of examples (1) and (4), whereas example (2) provides 
evidence of a relationship of characterisation or description specifying the type of 
factory. Lastly, example (3) shows a double construct state. Although in theory there 
is no limit to the possible coordinated components in a construct state if the juxta- 
position is maintained, very long strings of synthetic genitive are almost null in the 
primary data; strings that count more than three elements are usually interrupted by 
employing an AG construction. 

In the SGC phrase, nothing can come between the noun and the modifier in the 
construct phrase, except for the definite article or a demonstrative pronoun (e.g. 
safar hadi l-bint ‘the hair of this girl’). This is because the demonstrative pronoun is 
considered in apposition‘ to the lexical item it precedes, and is therefore not counted 
as cutting the construct phrase. 

According to the distinction made by Qafisheh (1977: 118-119) in his study on Gulf 
Arabic for ordinary noun constructs, in the data it is possible to find the following: 
alienable possession (such as example 1 above) and inalienable possession (e.g. yad 
el-bint ‘the girl's hand’); naming (e.g. madinat аг-гизсад ‘the town of Rustaq’), where the 
first noun is a geographical noun and the second is a proper noun; container-contents 
(e.g. fingan qahwa ‘a cup of coffee’ and not ‘a coffee cup'5, or example 2 above), where 
the first is a noun denoting an object and the second is a noun of material;$ and 


4 Aconstruction consisting of two (or more) adjacents having identical referents. 
5 Qafisheh (1977: 119) states that fingan qahwa is derived from fingan min al-qahwa. 


6 Watson (1993: 183) defines this genitive relation as 'genitive of description, which are usually 
indefinite: ‘the sense of genitive of description can be rendered attributively by making the 
modifier a relational () or other adjective.’ 
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material (e.g. xatim ааһар ‘a gold ring”), where the first is a concrete noun and the 
second is a noun of material. The data collected in the al-{Awabi district, however, 
show that for the latter category the SGC and the AGC can be interchangeable irre- 
spective of age, provenance or level of education of the speaker (e.g. xatim mal dahab 
“а gold ring’). 

The SGC is always considered definite, if the second term of the annexation is 
determined, as in examples (1)-(3), and in the genitive relations of alienable /inalien- 
able possession and naming. However, there are cases when the synthetic genitive is 
indefinite, such as in the genitive relations of container-content and material. In both 
cases, the second term of the annexation is not determined. 

Another common example of SGC is the relationship of possession expressed 
through the possessive pronouns. In the data, this construction is mainly used with 
nouns that have an ‘inherent possession,’ as itis called by Payne (1997: 105). These are 
usually body parts, kinship and terms referring to personal adornments (e.g. bint-t 
‘my daughter’; yad-is ‘your (FSG) hand’; kumm-o ‘his Omani hat’). 


6 Analytic genitive construction (AGC) 


The second type of possessive construction sees the use of genitive exponents (i.e. 
grammaticalised nouns expressing ‘property’ or ‘ownership’), and it is known as the 
analytic genitive. Eksell Harning (1980: 10-11) states that *modern Arabic dialects show 
a tendency towards an analytic language structure,’ probably caused by the loss of 
the case endings and, in some cases, by the reduction of the categories of number 
and gender. The truth is that the AGC is found throughout the Arabic-speaking world, 
although different dialects use different genitive exponents with different functions, 
scopes and limitations. In most of the dialects, both SGC and АСС are used, “апа the 
choice between them creates a dynamic process of language development' (Eksell 
Harning 1980: 11). 

In her comparative study, Eksell Harning (1980: 158) divides Arabic dialects into 
six groups according to their use of the analytic genitive construction: 


- Group I: the AGC is not used; exponents may occur predicatively or as a lexical 
borrowing. 

- Group II: the АСС occurs sporadically; the semantic categories of the АСС cannot 
be structured, and formal factors are often decisive for the choice of the AGC. 


7 Qafisheh (1977: 119) makes it derive from al-xatim min dahab (‘the ring made of gold"). In a few 
instances, however, in the district it is possible to use the analytic genitive to express a semantic 
relationship of qualification, and in particular of material quality (e.g. хайт та! dahab, lit. ‘the 
ring of gold’). 
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- Group III: the AGC is well established; the AGC is chosen for formal or stylistic 
reasons. 

- Group IV: the AGC is well established; semantically, the majority of AGCs are 
found within categories of concrete possession or qualification, in which the AGC 
is preferred to the synthetic genitive construction. 

- Group V:the АСС is very well established; formal and stylistic factors are import- 
ant for the choice of the AGC, even though there is a tendency to prefer the AGC 
whenever is semantically possible. 

- Group VI: the AGC is the ordinary way of expressing the genitive. 


According to this classification, Eksell Harning assigns Omani dialects to the second 
group. However, as already mentioned, more recent studies show a different be- 
haviour of exponents in both areas. 

The Omani dialects for which we have documentation present three main expo- 
nents, all derived from nouns expressing possession and ownership in some way: in 
Dhofar, according to Davey (2016),? haqq (right, entitlement) and mäl (‘property’) 
are of common occurrence, with no difference in the use or function; a third type is 
hal (‘state’), reported also by Reinhardt (1894) and of common occurrence in my data. 
Reinhardt (1894: 79) states that hal and mal are 'hàufig'—'of common occurrence’—, 
however they rarely appear in the texts reported at the end of his work. He also adds 
other grammaticalised terms used as genitive exponents, such as the active partici- 
ples ray/rayat (‘seeing’), sahib (‘owner’) and bu (< *abü ‘father’). The latter is also 
used as a relative pronoun in the dialect of the al-{Awäbi district. With the only ex- 
ceptions of hal and mal, and in some cases of bu, none ofthe other genitive exponents 
reported by Reinhardt (1894) have been found in use in the speech of my informants. 

Based on the data I collected in the al-TAwabi district, the most common genitive 
exponents used are indeed hal and mal. However, only mal can be defined as genitive 
exponent, because, as will be shown further in this section, па is instead used mainly 
as a preposition and conveys a completely different type of relation. 

In contrast with the genitive exponents in Dhofari Arabic, hal and mal are in- 
declinable forms, which means that they do not agree in gender and number with 
the noun they refer to, acting merely as linkers between the possessed and the pos- 
Sessor. 

The possessive phrase with a genitive exponent usually follows this construction: 
N + mal/ hal + MD, e.g. disdasa mal ar-riggal ‘a man's dishdasha’; hadıya hal nur ‘a gift 
for Nur. The modifier, as in the case of the SGC, can be another noun, a participle, 
an adjective, a numeral or an infinitive, and it is usually definite. Examples with an 


8 Davey (2016: 228), taking into consideration that Eksell Harning's work uses Rhodokanakis 
(1908, 1911) as a source for Dhofari Arabic, states: “the current data in this study does indeed 
reveal that the AGC is far more common in CDA [coastal Dhofari Arabic] than was previously 
thought, and can express a variety of different possessive relationship." 
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indefinite modifier are rare in the data collected, but they can be found, for example, 
in the categories of material (e.g. higab mal harır ‘a silk hijab’) and of non possessive 
qualification (e.g. example 7 below).? 

In these cases—although quite rare in the primary data—the exponent does not 
convey a relationship of possession, but rather a description or qualification. 

Similarly, this type of relationship is conveyed by the genitive marker та in ex- 
pressions of professions and specialisation, e.g. duktur та wasm ‘doctor of tradition- 
al medicine’, brofesür mal l-adab il-ingriztya *professor of English literature.’ 

Brustad (2000: 71) states that ‘constructions involving the exponents often convey 
specific pragmatic information that the construct phrase does not,' and she individ- 
uates formal and pragmatic motivations in the choice of using or not the genitive 
exponent. Among the formal motivations, Brustad (2000: 74) considers *multi-term 
annexation (three or more nouns), the presence of modifying adjectives and parallel 
phrases with more than one head noun.’ 

In the data, та! can indeed be used to cut the line of coordinated items in a con- 
struct phrase, as in 


(5 maktab al-qabül та | el:madrasa 
office.SG DEF-admission.SG GEN DEF-school.FSG 
‘tthe admission office of the school’ (S 8) 


Furthermore, the genitive exponent is preferred with foreign loanwords: 


(6) instagram | maLis 
instagram GEN-PRON.2FSG 
*your Instagram profile' (S 6) 


(7) raqm-o та. whatsapp 
number.SG-PRON.3MSG СЕМ whatsapp 
‘his WhatsApp number’ (5 10) 


and nouns ending with a long vowel: 
(8) kurst mäl-i 


зота.5а | GEN-PRON.1SG 
*my sofa' (S 7) 


9 Bettega (2019: 230) reports one example from his informants, asked to disambiguate between 
a definite and an indefinite modifier in the following sentence: qasfa та! dxün (‘a jar of frank- 
incense’) and qasfa mal ad-dxün (‘a jar for frankincense’). 
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(9 gutt mäl-is 
shoe.SG GEN-PRON.2FSG 
‘your shoe' (S 15) 


Words of foreign origin may or may not take the genitive marker: nouns like tilifün 
(‘telephone’) or titün (‘toddler’) seem to prefer a synthetic genitive construction (e.g. 
tilifün-is ‘your (FSG) phone’, titün-he ‘her (од ег' 19). A possible explanation is that 
they are treated by the speaker as inalienable possessions and behave syntactically 
as such. 

Among the pragmatic functions of the genitive exponent, Brustad (2000: 76, italics 
in the text) argues that ‘the genitive exponents fulfil specific functions that the con- 
struct phrase does not,’ and particularly, ‘the exponent places a focus on the pos- 
sessing noun not conveyed by the construct phrase.' This statement can explain the 
simultaneous use of the construct state and the genitive exponent found in the data. 
Thus, for example, a phrase like kitab el-bint (‘the book of the girl’) can be replaced 
by kitab mal el-bint, with no apparent difference in meaning, but a difference in func- 
tion: mal emphasises the possessor, in this case the girl (bint). 

This exchange in the constructions for expressing possession is valid for almost 
every kind of relation, except for terms having inherent possessive value, such as 
parts of the body and kinship (thus, it is not possible to find in the vernacular under 
investigation phrases like *umm mäl-o ‘his mother,’ but always umm-o; or like *yad 
mal-is ‘your (FSG) hand, but always yad-is). 

The exponent hal, on the contrary, conveys a different function when compared 
to mal. As I will demonstrate in the following subsection in accordance with the data 
collected, hal cannot be considered a genitive exponent, but rather it is a preposi- 
tion.!! If та! is used mainly to express a genitive relation of belonging, hdl is used 
in contexts that indicate a beneficial relation: in all the examples found in the data, 
hal expresses a benefit for the modifier (the second item of the annexation, as stated 
above) and what in English translates as ‘for, to.’ 


(10) хадо awlad famm-ha sey 
take.PAST.3MPL  child.MPL uncle-PRON.3FSG something 
w-bägqit hal-he 


CONJ.-remain.AP.MSG GEN-PRON.3FSG 
‘her cousins took something, and the remaining was for her’ (S 1) 


10 titünis a Swahili loanword. It comes from the root toto which indicates anything that is ‘small.’ 


11 Davey (2016: 230) reports some examples where the genitive exponents mäl and haqq appear 
to be interchangeable, *with no resulting change in meaning. This does not seem to be possible 
in the speech of my informants in any case, since та! and hal convey two distinct functions in 
the data. 
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(11) hadi Lhadtya häl-is 
DEM.PROX.FSG DEF-present.F5G | GEN-PRON.2FSG 
*this gift is for you' (S 7) 


(12) hadelä I-msäkik ћа! al-girün 
DEM.PROX.FPL DEF-skewer.PL GEN DEF-neighbour.PL 
‘these skewers are for the neighbours' (S 13) 


In example (10), the speaker is talking about the division of an inheritance, and 
hal expresses a beneficial value for the modifier (in this case represented by the 
possessive pronoun -he, ‘her’). In (12), the speaker is referring to the skewers that 
are traditionally brought to neighbours and relatives on the second day of Eid cel- 
ebrations, thus we can presume that again hal is intended as a beneficial relation- 
ship. 

Consider the following examples which show how mal and hal are not inter- 
changeable in my informants' speech: 


(a) Sil „см 
hada L-kitab mal il-bint 
DEM.PROX.MSG DEF-book.SG СЕМ DEF-girl.FSG 
‘this book belongs to the girl’ 


(b) ul ls GUS! | 


hada L-kitab hal il-bint 
DEM.PROX.MSG DEF-book.SG PREP  DEF-girl.FSG 
‘this book is for the girl’ 


These sentences were elicited from all the informants involved in this study. In all 
cases, regardless of age, provenance or level of education, the speakers clearly used 
the two different constructions to convey the two different functions. The same dif- 
ference is found by Bettega (2019), who states that hal expresses a dative case in his 
data, thus being a marker of clausal relation rather than genitive. As far as the data 
in this study are concerned, hal can be considered as a preposition and not a genitive 
marker, also confuting Reinhardt's position.!? 


12 ‘Dass das Genitiv-Verhältniss häufig durch die Wörter та! Besitz und hal Zustand, mit Beibehal- 
tung des Artikels umschrieben wird’ (Reinhardt 1894: 79). 
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7 Relative pronoun bü used as a genitive exponent 


A third, more rarely used, genitive linker is bu (« *abü ‘father’) also used as relative 
pronoun in the speech of my informants. In the data collected, there are only two ex- 
amples showing bü in its genitive functions, and these are more often used by young 
speakers: 


(13) азтат es-sawt bü mmi-nà?? 
hear.PRES.1SG DEF-voiceSG СЕМ mother-PRON.1PL 
‘I hear our mum’s voice’ (S 6) 


(14) es-siyyara bu ahmad 
DEF-car.FSG GEN ahmad 
‘Ahmad’s car’ (S 7) 


Unfortunately, the examples are not enough to postulate any theory on the use of bü 
as a genitive exponent, and further research is needed. 

The use of a grammaticalised form of a relative pronouns as genitive markers is 
not new to modern Arabic dialects and Semitic languages in general. Rubin (2004: 328) 
reports examples from Akkadian, Ge'ez, Biblical Aramaic and Mehri. Modern Arabic 
dialects, however, employ more often a grammaticalised noun meaning ‘property’ or 
‘thing,’ as detailed so far. 


8 Conclusions 


Eksell Harning (1980: 160) offers two main criteria to detect how and when the AGC 
is preferred to the SGC: one is geographical, ‘in the western region, the АСС tends to 
be the ordinary way of expressing genitive,’ whereas ‘in the east, the AG is a more or 
less extensively used complement to the SG' (synthetic genitive); the second criterion 
is socio-cultural, since ‘the AG is most extensively used in the madani dialects,’ less in 
the rural dialects and almost completely absent in Bedouin dialects. The reason lies in 
the major heterogeneity of urban environments compared to rural realities.!* These 
statements are not entirely applicable to the vernacular as presented here, since in 
the speech of my informants, the AGC is very productive as it is also in other neigh- 
bouring dialects, and it is not always used as a complement to the synthetic genitive 
but rather it expresses different genitive relations based on pragmatic and functional 
factors. The examples provided in this article have shown that if, on the one hand, 


13 mmi-nà (lit. ‘our mother’) is the informal way children use to call their mother. 
14 Eksell Harning (1980: 164-165). 


The Expression of Possession in the al-fAwābī District (Northern Oman) 


the SGC is almost compulsory for certain type of genitive relation (e.g. inalienable 
possession), on the other hand, the AGC is preferred in the relations of description 
and content. Furthermore, we saw how in some cases the AGC and the SGC are inter- 
changeable, as in the case of alienable possession. 

No difference has been found in the use of the analytic or the synthetic construc- 
tion in respect of age, gender or level of education of the speakers involved. More- 
over, no difference has been found in respect of the different geographical areas 
that form the al-{Awäbl district (і.е. Wadi Bani Kharüs and neighbouring villages). 
It seems, however, that Reinhardt (1894) was right in stating that the exponents та! 
and häl were ‘häufig’ in the speech of his informants, despite not providing enough 
examples neither in the grammar nor in the texts at the end of his work. 

It would be desirable for more research to be devoted to the use of exponents 
in Omani Arabic, expanding the investigation to other varieties spoken in areas of 
Oman still linguistically unexplored. 
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Arabic Interdentals: Variation and 
Linguistic Change 


ABSTRACT In contrast to other Semitic languages, the Arabic language has retained 
the interdentals /8/, /ó/ and /ö/ (Versteegh 2001: 19). However, in many Arabic di- 
alects, the plain interdentals have merged with the stops /t/, /d/ or the sibilants 
Isl, /z/, respectively. The emphatic interdental /ö/ changes to its stop or sibilant 
counterpart /d/, /z/ (see Al-Wer 2004). Whereas stop variants are associated with 
particular standard regional varieties, e.g. Egyptian and Levantine Arabic, the 
fricative variants are generally found in the Arabic varieties spoken in the Arabian 
Peninsula, the Gulf region and Iraq. 

Different linguistic patterns of variation in the use of the interdentals were 
found to exist in contact situations in the Arab world between speakers of 
different dialects, and the direction of linguistic change takes a different course in 
different regions. In empirically and statistically tested data from different soci- 
olinguistic studies in Arabic-speaking communities where both the fricative and 
stop variants are found, the tendency is for the stop variants to expand at the ex- 
pense of the interdental fricative sounds (see for example, Jordanian Arabic and 
Palestinian Arabic, among others). 

This paper investigates processes of variation and change affecting the inter- 
dental variables (Ө), (ó) and (6) in the Arabian Peninsula in general and Saudi 
Arabia in particular. The majority of the dialects spoken in the Arabian Peninsula 
have the fricative variants; stop variants are used in urban Hijazi dialects in the 
western region and in Qatif dialect in the region of al-Ahsa in the Eastern Province 
of Saudi Arabia and Bahrain. Various studies surveyed in this paper show that in 
contact zones between speakers of the fricatives and stop variants, the diffusion 
ofthe stop variants is characterised by a low rate of frequency. In this paper, I will 
present the details of the analysis of the process of variation and change affecting 
the interdental variables in many contact zones in Saudi Arabia in general and 
among Najdi speakers in Hijaz in particular, and I will argue that, with regard 
to the pattern and direction of linguistic change, in Saudi Arabia, speakers of the 
interdentals orient to a supra-local norm rather than the local norm. 
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1 Introduction 


One of the consequences of dialect contact situations is the transmission of variants 
from one dialect to the other (Trudgill 1986: 12). This paper investigates processes of 
variation and change affecting the interdental sounds /0/, /ó /and /ö/ in contact zones 
in the Arab world in general and in Saudi Arabia in particular. Since the interdentals 
are realised variably as fricatives or stops in different regions in the Arab world, they 
will be treated as sociolinguistic variables and therefore represented as the following 
symbols henceforth in this paper: (Ө), (д) and (д). 

The majority of the dialects spoken in the Arabian Peninsula have the fricative 
variants [Ө], [6] and [6]; stop variants /t/, /d/ and /d/ are used in urban Hijazi dialects 
in the western region and in Qatif dialect in the al-Ahsa region in the Eastern Prov- 
ince of Saudi Arabia and Bahrain. Various studies surveyed in this paper show that 
in contact zones between speakers of the fricatives and stop variants, the diffusion of 
the stop variants is characterised by a low rate of frequency. 

In this paper, the details of the analysis of the process of variation and change 
affecting the use of the interdental sounds in many contact zones in Saudi Arabia in 
general and among Najdi speakers in Hijaz in particular will be presented, and I will 
argue that, with regard to the pattern and direction of linguistic change, in Saudi 
Arabia, speakers of the interdentals orient to a supra-local norm rather than the local 
norm 

The variation between interdental and stop variants of (Ө), (6) and (6) is a well- 
known phenomenon in Arabic dialects; in communities where both variants are 
found, the tendency is for the stop variants to expand at the expense of the inter- 
dental fricative sounds (see for example, Jordanian Arabic and Palestinian Arabic, 
among others). In the contact situation under investigation, my data show that the 
diffusion of the urban Hijazi stop variants in the speech of 61 Najdi speakers in the 
city of Jeddah is characterised by a low rate of frequency. This linguistic outcome 
is not in proportion with the length of stay of the Najdi community in Hijaz, which 
extends over 70 years. The low rate of acquisition of the urban Hijazi variants by the 
second generation of Najdi youngsters born in Hijaz contradicts the widely accept- 
ed principle in sociolinguistic research that ‘when families move into a new speech 
community, the children adopt the local vernacular rather than that of their parents' 
(Labov 2001: 423). 

The data for this paper come from empirical research carried out in 2004 in the 
city of Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, to investigate patterns of language variation and change 
in the speech of 61 Najdi speakers who speak a dialect that is distinct from the local 
urban Hijazi dialect. Najdi and urban Hijazi are two varieties of Arabic which employ 
different sets of variants of the interdental variables (Ө), (д) and (д). Whereas the 
stop variants [t], [d] and [d] are used in the urban Hijazi dialect spoken in the west- 
ern province of Saudi Arabia and the Baharna dialect spoken in Qatif in the Eastern 
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MAP 1. The geographic distribution of the fricative and stop variants of the interdental 
variables in the Arabian Peninsula. 


province of Saudi Arabia, the fricative variants [0], [д] and [д] are the normative use 
in the Najdi dialect and all other varieties spoken in Saudi Arabia (see Map 1). My 
data show that the rate of diffusion of urban Hijazi variants in the speech of Najdi 
speakers in Jeddah is variable and the diffusion of the urban Hijazi variants of the 
interdental variables is quite low compared to other linguistic variables investigated 
in my research. In this paper, I will attempt to account for the high rate of mainte- 
nance of the fricative variants among Najdi speakers vis-à-vis the stop variants of the 
interdental variables used by the local natives of Jeddah. 

This paper is organised as follows. Section 1.1 explains the diachronic change that 
affected Arabic interdentals and resulted in the synchronic variation found in differ- 
ent regions in the Arab world. Section 1.2 surveys the sociolinguistic studies that ex- 
amined these patterns of variation in the use of the interdentals in the Levant region 
and the Arabian Gulf region. Section 2 surveys the sociolinguistic studies of interden- 
tals in Saudi Arabia. Section 3 examines the use of interdentals by Najdi speakers in 
Jeddah and presents results of the analysis of the correlation between the use of the 
interdental variables and the social factors of age, gender. Section 4 discusses the 
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results of analysis and attempts to explain the attested pattern of variation found in 
the speech of Najdi speakers in Jeddah with reference to the process of supralocalisa- 
tion. Section 5 concludes this article. 


1.1 The diachronic change of the Arabic interdentals 


The interdentals /0/, /ó/ and /д/ are traditionally used for the typological classification 
of Arabic dialects: Bedouin-rural-urban (Cadora 1992: 1). Whereas interdentals are 
preserved in the more conservative Bedouin dialects, they are lost in most of the sed- 
entary Arabic dialects (Versteegh 2001: 143; Holes 2004: 70). In the sedentary dialects, 
the plain interdentals /ó/ and /0/ merged with dental stops /t/ and /d/: 


/[0/*t/|  ]jt,e.g.[Oa:ni] ә /ta:ni/ ‘second’ 
/ö/+/d/ > /d/,e.g.[ha:da] ә  /ha:da/ ‘this’ 


The merger between the interdental fricative /0/ and the stop /t/, and /ö/ and /d/ is very 
common in most urban Arabic dialects used in the Levant countries, Morocco and Egypt 
(Abdel-Jawad and Awwad 1989). In the Arabian Peninsula, the merger is attested in the 
varieties spoken in the cities of Mecca, Jeddah and Medina, and Qatif, Saudi Arabia. The 
fricative interdentals are used in the rest of the Arabian Peninsula (including the Gulf 
countries and Iraq) by most of the sedentary and Bedouin populations (Map 1). 

As for the third emphatic fricative /ö/, Al-Wer (2004) argues that a phonetic change 
and not a merger had taken place in sedentary dialects. She proposes the following 
historical development of interdentals into stops. At some point in time during the 
pre-Islamic period, a merger occurred first between the original dad /E/, a voiced em- 
phatic lateral fricative sound which was described by Sibawayh but not heard today 
except rarely in some remote areas in the south of Saudi Arabia, and the emphatic 
voiced fricative interdental /ó/. At a later stage, a phonetic change took place resulting 
in the change of /ó/ to its emphatic stop counterpart /d/: 


15] + [8 | > /ö/ > 19] 


The latter phonetic change only affected the sedentary dialects. Modern Bedouin di- 
alects did not incorporate the change of the fricative /ö/into dental stop /d/. Whereas 
Bedouin dialects retained the interdental system of Classical Arabic: /0/, /6/ and /6/, 
sedentary dialects merged interdentals with stops: [t], [d] and [d]. In modern sedentary 
Arabic dialects, the process of change continues as stops variably change into sibilants 
[t] > [s], [d] > [2], [6] > [2]. No contemporary Arabic variety has both sounds, the inter- 
dental fricative [6] and the emphatic stop [d], as separate phonemes (Al-Wer 2004: 22). 
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1.2 The synchronic sociolinguistic variation in the use of interdentals 
in studied Arabic-speaking communities 


Various sociolinguistic studies investigated the correlation between the use of the in- 
terdental variants and stylistic and other social factors in urban Arabic dialects where 
the interdental fricative variants are nolonger in casual everyday use. Schmidt's (1974) 
study of Cairene Arabic, Kojak's (1983) of Damascus and Hama (Syrian), Abdel-Jawad 
and Awwad's (1989) of Jordanian Arabic and Daher's (1998) study of Damascus Arabic 
investigated and compared the distribution of the dialectal stop variants with the 
standard fricative variants in different speech styles. All the studies indicated that 
dental stops are replaced by their counterpart standard fricative. 

The interdentals are also investigated as sociolinguistic variables in dialect con- 
tact studies which focus on contact situations in Arabic-speaking communities where 
the speakers of two varieties which employ different sets of the interdental variants 
come into contact. In such communities, the contact takes place between sedentary 
dialects where stop variants are used and Bedouin dialects where fricative variants 
are the normative use. Different linguistic patterns of variation were found to exist 
in these contact situations. 

In the Levantine region, data from Jordanian Arabic show that the stop variants 
are expanding at the expense of the interdental fricative variants (Al-Wer 1991, 1999, 
2004). Al-Wer (1991) investigated the variation in the use of the local fricative variants 
[0] and [8] and the non-local (Palestinian) prestigious variants [t] and [d] in the speech 
of 116 indigenous Jordanian women in three different towns in Jordan. Her data show 
that the younger and more educated female speakers of indigenous Jordanian vari- 
eties adopt the urban Palestinian variants. Al-Wer (1999) reports that the alternation 
between interdental and stop has become commonplace among speakers of the in- 
digenous varieties of both sexes and ascribes the high rate of maintenance of the local 
variants [0] (approx. 70 %) and [d] (approx. 63 96) in her 1991 study to “а correlation 
between the pressure exerted by the local community and speaker's awareness of 
alternations: the greater the awareness ofthe alternation the stronger the pressure to 
maintain the local features, thus resulting in limited diffusion of the non-local forms’ 
(Al-Wer 1991: 54). Al-Wer (2004) provides information in real time on the progression 
of the change from interdental to stop in Jordan. She revisited the town of Sult, one 
of the towns which was investigated in her 1991 study to collect data from a smaller 
sample of speakers. The data show that the interdental variables have undergone 
a dramatic change. Whereas the change from local [8] to urban [d] is near completion 
in the speech of young women, the change from interdental fricative [0] to stop [t] has 
roughly doubled (from 28 96 to 45 96). Al-Wer explains the difference in the behaviour 
of plain interdental /0/ and emphatic interdental /d/ in terms of the different param- 
eters involved in the change from one sound to the other. She argues that the change 
which affects (0) is a merger between the variants [0] and [t]. However, the change 
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which affects the emphatic /ó/ is a straightforward phonetic change from fricative to 
stop, i.e. [6] to [d]. AI-Wer explains the disappearance of the local fricative variant [д] 
in terms of sociolinguistic stereotyping. She argues that, unlike plain interdentals /0/ 
and /ó/, /6/ is extremely stigmatised in Jordan. She maintains that ‘this sound is used 
to mimic and ridicule speakers of the dialects which have it’ (Al-Wer 2004: 25). There- 
fore, it is abandoned in favour of the urban variant. 

In the Gulf region, Holes (1995) points to the emergence of new patterns of dia- 
lect use in Bahrain and Iraq. Holes examined the dialect used in Manama, capital 
of Bahrain, to show the effect of urbanisation on dialect change. He reported that 
the contact situation in Bahrain between the Baharna group and the Arab group in 
Manama led to the rise of a new standard based on the dialect of the more dominant 
group: the Arab group. The change in the Baharna speakers' realisation of Arabic 
interdentals from [f] to [0], [d] to [ó] and from [d] to [d] is one the features which are 
changing towards this new standard which is the product of the fusion of Arab and 
Baharna dialects in Manama. Holes also examines a similar case in Iraq which was 
documented by Abu-Haidar (1991). In Baghdad, Christian Baghdadis, who speak a sed- 
entary dialect which employs stop variants of the interdental variables, invariably 
style-shift when they interact with Muslim Baghdadis. On the other hand, Muslim 
Baghdadis are not changing the interdental fricatives of their dialect in any context. 


2 The sociolinguistic studies of interdentals in Saudi Arabia 


In Saudi Arabia, the majority of the dialects spoken in different regions use the fric- 
ative variants of the interdental variables. The stop variants /t/, /d/ and /d/ are used 
in the cities of Mecca, Jeddah, Medina (in the western region). In Qatif (in the eastern 
region), the reflexes of /0/ and /ö/, /ö/ are /f/, /d/ and /d/ (сї. Watson 2011). The investi- 
gation of the variation in the use of interdentals has been carried out in two cities in 
Saudi Arabia: Mecca and Jeddah. No research has been conducted to investigate the 
use of the interdentals in the eastern region of Saudi Arabia. 

Al-Jehani’s (1985), Al-Ahdal’s (1989) and Al-Ghamdi’s (2014) studies of Meccan 
Arabic investigated the use of interdentals in the speech of Meccans. The population 
in Mecca is ethnically divided into tribal and non-tribal groups. Whereas non-tribal 
Meccans use the stop/sibilant variants of the interdental variables, the tribal group 
use the fricative variants. The variation in the use of the interdentals across the social 
groups is exemplified in Table 1. 

Al-Jehani and Al-Ahdal reported a general low rate of transmission of the stop and 
sibilant variants in the speech of the tribal population. They found that the fricative 
and stop/sibilant variants of the interdental variables function as ethnic markers: 
the former for the tribal group and the latter for the non-tribal group, hence the 
low accommodation to these variants by both parties. Data in Al-Ahdal study show 
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TABLE 1. The variation in the use of the interdentals in Mecca. 


The interdental variable | Tribal pronunciation | Urban pronunciation Gloss 
ГҮ a. [ha:da] a. [ha:da] 'this' 
b. [ida] b. [iza] if 
/0/ a. [Ba:ni] a. [ta:ni] 'second' 
b. Imadalan] b. [masalan] ‘for example’ 
/б/ а. [nadi:f] a. [nadi:f] 'clean' 
: b. [óulm] b. [zulm] 'injustice' 


that the tribal speakers used [s] the urban sibilant variant of (6) 20 % of the time. On 
the other hand, the non-tribal speakers used the tribal variant [6] 20 96 of the time. 
Based on this reciprocal convergence, Al-Ahdal predicted that tribal and non-tribal 
variables are moving towards each other and therefore the diffused variety in Mecca 
has a chance of focusing. He predicted that the target model for this focused variety 
would be the Najdi variety which he identified as the ‘national identity’ of the country. 
Al-Ghamdi (2014) examined the variation in the use of the interdentals in the speech of 
Ghamdi emigrants from the south western region of al-Baha in Mecca. The data from 
her study show a high rate of maintenance of interdental fricatives and a low rate of 
use of the stop variants. The adoption of the stop variants was found to be significantly 
correlated with the integration of the Ghamdi community in the Meccan society. 

Al-Shehri (1993) examined the variation in the speech of rural immigrants from 
the south-western region of Saudi Arabia in Jeddah. Al-Shehri found that the accom- 
modation of urbanised rural speakers to the urban usage of the stop variants [t] and 
[d] is extremely low, and no accommodation to the sibilant variants [s] and [z]. Like 
Al-Jehani and Al-Ahdal, Al-Shehri drew upon the concept of ethnicity to explain the 
lack of accommodation to the urban stop variants. He explains that stop variants are 
the most salient phonological features of the urban Hijazi dialect because ‘linguis- 
tically speaking, these variants represent radical phonetic distance from the local 
norm (i.e. interdental variants) of the indigenous Arabian dialects, and thus repre- 
sent a marker of unindigenous speech’ (Al-Shehri 1993: 119). The fricative interdentals 
have become markers of ethnicity and the indigenousness of the rural immigrants 
vis-à-vis the urban Hijazi locals. 

Al-Qahtani (2015) examines the variation in the use of/ö/in Tihamat Qahtan, a remote 
southern location in Saudi Arabia. In this region, Al-Qahtani found that [E], the an- 
cient lateral realisation of the phoneme /ö/ which was described by Sibawayh, is used 
variably with the emphatic interdental [д] (the supra-local and majority realisation 
in Saudi Arabia). The data strongly suggest that there is a change in progress from 
the old variant (the lateral) to the supra-local variant (the interdental). This change 
appears to be led mainly by the younger women in the two villages investigated in 
this study. She adds that this change is socially motivated by the presence of speakers 
from outside these villages which could have influenced the local dialect and raised 
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the locals' awareness of this variant as a *minority feature' vis-à-vis other dialects 
spoken in Saudi Arabia (Al-Qahatani 2015: 174). 


3 Theuse of interdentals by Najdi speakers in Jeddah 
3.1 Methodology 


Data for this research were collected over a five-month period from February through 
June 2004 from 61 male and female speakers by means of social interviews. I conduct- 
ed the interviews with 50 male and female speakers. Eleven male speakers were 
interviewed by two male assistants and by two of my female speakers. Speakers were 
interviewed for 30-60 minutes in their homes most of the time and some at work. The 
speakers were born in Hijaz or emigrated from their cities of origin at an early age, 
not later than their late teens. The interdental variables were examined in relation to 
three social variables: age, gender and contact. The sample was stratified into 4 age 
groups that represent three generations of male and female Najdi speakers. Out of the 
61 speakers interviewed for this study, 55 represent different generations of different 
families. This generational scheme allowed me to trace linguistic changes across differ- 
ent generations and to reveal the intricacy ofthe sociolinguistic situation in the commu- 
nity. Speakers were also classified according to their level of contact with Hijazi locals. 
A contact index which focuses on regular face to face verbal interaction with locals was 
used to classify speakers into two groups: low contact speakers and high contact speak- 
ers. It is a hierarchy of four criteria which correspond to different levels of interaction 
or contact with urban Hijazi locals. Speakers scored one point for each criterion they 
fulfilled. These criteria include (1) formal relationships at school and work or market- 
place; (2) participation in neighbourhood affairs; (3) close friendships with Hijazi locals 
and (4) kinship and intermarriage with Hijazis in the family. A score of 1 indicates ‘low 
contact’; a speaker in this case maintains only formal contact with urban Hijazis. Parti- 
cipants who score between 2-4 are considered high contact speakers. The data were au- 
ditorily analysed. At least 30 tokens per speaker for each variable were quantified and 
coded. In cases where a lexical item is repeatedly used by the same speaker, a ceiling of 
three tokens of individual items was imposed to avoid lexical effects. The collected data 
were further subjected to statistical analysis of variance using SPPS 14. 


3.2 Data and analysis 
The linguistic analysis of the variation in the use of the interdental variables among 


Najdi speakers shows that the stop variants [t], [d] and [d] occur mostly in frequently 
used words which have /@/ or /6/; for example [d] is used in words such as [hada] 
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‘this’ , [kida] ‘like that’ and the verb [hada] ‘take’ and its derivations, and [t] is used 
in numerals which have /0/, for example [itne:n] ‘two,’ and in other words such as 
[aktar] *more.' Najdi speakers are transferring particular words into their inventory. 
It seems that the diffusion of the urban Hijazi variants takes place gradually through 
certain lexical sets, such as the ones that were present in the speech of our infor- 
mants. According to Trudgill, in contact situations the incomplete accommodation 
of adult speakers to the target variety involves lexical diffusion (Trudgill 1986: 58). 
As for preadolescents, Chambers (1992: 693) recognises lexical diffusion as one of the 
mechanisms of dialect acquisition. The phonological acquisition of the variants be- 
gins with individual words, and then at a later stage after a considerable number of 
instances have been acquired, a rule is generalised. Al-Wer (2004: 25) states that the 
merger which affected the Arabic interdentals, i.e. the change from fricatives to stops, 
may have taken place by gradual lexical diffusion. Mergers by transfer are externally 
motivated in the sense that they are triggered by contact between different speech 
communities (Labov 1994: 327). The lexical diffusion of the stop variants in the speech 
of Najdi speakers in Jeddah involves different phonological processes i.e. a merger in 
the case of (0) and (д), but a simple phonetic change from fricative to stop in the case 
of adults' acquisition of [d]. 


3.3 The social embedding of the variation in the use 
of the interdental variables 


The results of the analysis of the variation in the use of the interdental variables of 
(Ө), (д) and (à) in relation to three social factors: contact, age and gender is presented 
in Table 2. 

The analysis of the use of the interdental variables across age groups which is giv- 
en in Table 2 shows a low rate of variation in the use of the stop variants [t], [d] and 
[d]. The ANOVA test at 5% significance level indicates that the differences between 


TABLE 2. The use of the interdental variables according to age. 


(8) (8) (8) 

Age group % [0] | %[t] N % [8] | 96 [d] N % [8] | % [d] N 
10-24 99 1 607 99 1 658 99 1 618 
25-38 99 1 369 97 3 413 94 6 434 
39-55 98 2 350 97 3 356 94 6 376 
over 55 5 95 380 89 12 464 89 12 451 
Total 1706 1891 1789 

ANOVA F = 1.6,P = 0.196 Е = 4.866,P = 0.004 F = 1.855,P = 0148 
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speakers in the use of the stop variants by age are significant at P = 0.004 in the case 
of [d], but insignificant in the case of [t] (P = 0.196) and [d] (P = 01480). Three observa- 
tions can be made about the data presented in Table 2. Firstly, the rate of variation in 
the use of the interdental variables is very low taking into consideration the length 
of time spent by the speakers in the city of Jeddah. 90 % of the speakers who partic- 
ipated in this study, including 81% of the oldest age group, were born and raised in 
Jeddah or in the cities of Mecca and Medina where the urban Hijazi variety is used. 
The length of stay of the Najdi community extends over 70 years. For the majority 
of speakers, the exposure to the urban Hijazi variety supposedly took place early 
in their lives, at school and/or at work. However, in relation to the adoption of the 
urban Hijazi stop variants [d], [t] and emphatic [d], the linguistic outcome is not in 
proportion with this long period of time spent in Jeddah. The phonological distinc- 
tion is maintained in the speech of Najdi speakers although the opposition between 
the variants involved in the contrast does not carry significant semantic functional 
load. In the absence of intra-linguistic constraint, the diffusion of the urban Hijazi 
variants is expected to occur. Nevertheless, the data indicate that the diffusion of the 
urban variants is characterised by a low rate of frequency. More importantly, the 
distribution of the variants across the age groups indicates the low rate of acquisition 
of the urban Hijazi variants by the Najdi youngsters, which contradicts the widely 
accepted principle in sociolinguistic research that *when families move into a new 
speech community, the children adopt the local vernacular rather than that of their 
parents' (Labov 2001: 423). The youngest speakers in this study show a minimal rate of 
variation (196). The majority of speakers in the young age group (70 96) belong to the 
second generation of Najdis born in Jeddah to mothers who themselves were born in 
the region of Hijaz. 

Equally important, the distribution of the urban variants across the age groups 
show that the urban variants [d], [t] and [d] were adopted by first-generation speak- 
ers, but the transmission of the urban variants was thwarted in the following young- 
er generations. Table 3 shows that the difference between the oldest speakers and all 
other age groups with regard to use of the urban variant [d] is statistically significant; 
however, the difference between the oldest age group and the youngest age group is 
highly significant at P « o.001. With the exception of the oldest age group, the linguis- 
tic behaviour of all age groups indicates a case of dialect divergence as the use of the 
stop variants is receding in the speech of Najdi speakers. It seems that the adoption of 
the urban Hijazi variants which had started at an earlier point of time as shown by 
the variation rate in the speech of the oldest speakers has not further progressed in 
the speech of the subsequent generation. The fricative variants, on the other hand, 
show a high rate of maintenance among speakers of all age groups. It seems that age 
is not the determinant factor for the acquisition of the interdental urban variants. 

To be able to account for the lack of acquisition of the urban variant among 
young Najdi speakers, we have to probe further the social context of the dialect 
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TABLE 3. T-test of the significance of the difference between age group (over 55). 


Age groups in comparison T-test 

Over 55\39-55 Р = 0.018 
Over 55\25-38 P = 0.008 
Over 5510-24 P = 0.001 


TABLE 4. The use of the interdental variables according to contact. 


(Ө) (д) (д) 
% [0] | Altl N % [5] | % [d] N %[д] | % [d] N 


Low contact 100 0 770 100 0 890 99.80 0.20 830 
High contact 97 4 936 91.52 8.48 1001 95 5 1049 
t-test = -3.079, P = 0.003 | t-test = -3.410, P = 0.001 | t-test = -2.722, P = 0.0109 


TABLE 5. The use ofthe interdental variables according to gender. 


(Ө) (д) (д) 
% [6] | % [0] N % [5] | % [d] N %[д] | %[d] N 


Male 99 1 836 94 6 889 94 4 889 
Female 97 3 870 97 3 | 1002 98 2 1002 
t-test = -1.450, P=0152 | t-test=0.168, P=0.867 | t-test = 0.968, P = 0.339 


contact situation. We have to uncover the ‘social embedding of language change’ 
(Labov 1972: 162) by examining the correlation of the interdental with the other so- 
cial variables of contact and gender. 

The results ofthe quantitative analysis given in Table 4 clearly establish contact 
as an important social variable. The data in Table 4 indicate that there is a correla- 
tion between the use of the urban Hijazi variants [d], [t] and [d] and the level of con- 
tact with Hijazi locals. The data show that variation in the use of the urban Hijazi 
variants is limited to speakers who maintained a high level of contact with urban 
Hijazis. High contact speakers used [d] 9% of the time and [t] 496 of the time. The 
difference between speakers according to the level of contact is statistically signif- 
icant at P = 0.001 in the case of [d]; at P = 0.003 in the case of [t] and at P = 0.010 in 
the case of emphatic [d]. We can establish with confidence that there is a correlation 
between the rate of usage of the stop variants and the level of contact with urban 
Hijazi locals. It is urban Hijazi-oriented speakers who adopted the stop variants in 
their speech. 

With regard to correlation between the use of the stop variants of the interdental 
variables with gender, the data presented in Table 5 show that male speakers use 
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FIGURE 1. Use of [d] by age and gender in high contact speakers. 


more of the stop variants of the variables (д) and (д) than women. Men used [d] 6 96 
of the time and they used emphatic [d] 4% of the time. On the other hand, female 
speakers' use of the urban Hijazi variant [t] is higher than male speakers. However, 
this difference between men and women with regard to the usage of the urban Hijazi 
variants is not statistically significant. 

Since contact emerged as a determinant factor in the variation of the interdental 
variables, the correlation between age and gender in high contact speakers with re- 
gard to the use of the stop variants [d], [t] and [d] is investigated and the results are 
illustrated in Figures 1, 2 and 3. 

A glance at Figure 1 quickly ascertains that there is a steady decline in the use of the 
urban Hijazi variant [d] among speakers from both sexes. As we explained before, 
this inverse pattern of variation is actually the result of the level and degree of con- 
tact which speakers maintained with urban Hijazi locals. The information illustrated 
in this figure clearly indicates difference by gender. Male and female speakers differ 
in their use of the urban Hijazi variant. The oldest male speakers produce the highest 
number of tokens with [d] realisation of the variable (д); they used [d] 2296 of the 
time. The oldest female speakers, on the other hand, used less of [d]; they used the 
urban Hijazi variant 18 96 of the time. In the middle-age group, male speakers' use of 
[d] sharply drops to 4%. On the other hand, 9 96 of the token of the variable (д) were 
realised as [d] by female speakers from the same age group. In the age group (25-38), 
female speakers used the urban Hijazi variant 6 96 of the time whereas male speak- 
ers' rates of usage of the urban Hijazi variant drop to 196. However, in the youngest 
age group, male speakers' use of the urban Hijazi variant starts to rise again; 2 96 of 
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FIGURE 3. Use of [d] by age and gender in high contact speakers. 


the tokens ofthe variable (ö) were realised as [d] by young male speakers. On the other 
hand, the use of [d] continues to decrease in the speech of young female speakers; it 
falls from 6 96 to 196. The apparent time data given in Figure 1 illustrate the recessive 
use of the urban Hijazi variant [d] among male and female speakers except for the 
young male speakers. 
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Figure 2 clearly shows that there is a correlation between the use of the urban 
Hijazi stop variant [t] and female speakers. Female speakers showed a higher rate of 
use of [t] than male speakers across all age groups. It is noticed that although there is 
a decline in the use of [t] among male and female speakers, it is steeper in the case of 
male speakers. In the oldest age group, whereas women used [t] 9 9o of the time, men 
used the urban Hijazi variant 6 96 of the time. In the middle-age group, women's use 
of [t] decreased; female speakers in the (39-54) age group used [t] 6% of the time. On 
the other hand, male speakers from the same age group did not use the urban Hijazi 
variant. In the (25-38) age group, female speakers used [t] 496 of the time. However, 
the stop variant [t] was not used by the male speakers in the same age group. In the 
youngest age group, [t] is showing a tendency to stabilise in the speech of the young- 
est female speakers who used it 4 % of the time. The use of [t] reappears in the speech 
of the youngest speakers as they used it 1 % of the time. 

Figure 3 illustrates the distribution of [d] in male and female speakers across 
different age cohorts. 

The data in Figure 3 show that male speakers' use of [d] has receded to disap- 
pear from the speech of age groups (25-38) and (10-24). On the other hand, women's 
use of [d] increased in the middle-age group. Female speakers in the next age group 
showed the same rate of usage as the middle-age group; however, the use of [d] drops 
to 196 in the speech of the youngest female speakers. 

Like [d] and [t], [d] emerges as a recessive variant in male and female speakers. 
Although, the younger women appear to be leading the change towards the urban 
Hjazi variant [d] in age groups (25-38) and (10-24), the disappearance of [d] from the 
speech of young male speakers and its decline in the speech of the youngest female 
speakers indicate that [d] is a recessive variant. 


4 Discussion 


The analysis of the data has shown the maintenance of the fricative variants in the 
speech of low contact Najdi speakers and a low rate of variation and recessive use of 
the stop variants inthe speech of high contact Najdi speakers. Although contact emerg- 
es as the most significant social factor determining the diffusion of the stop variants 
in the speech of Najdis, the low rate of use of these variants in the second generation 
of young high contact speakers remains remarkably low. In the ideal circumstances 
of dialect contact situations, children usually speak the local vernacular following 
the linguistic pattern of their peers (Kerswill and Williams 2000; Payne 1980). The 
linguistic behaviour of young Najdi speakers seems to contradict this widely reported 
outcome of dialect contact. However, it concurs with the previously reported pattern 
of variation found in the speakers of other regional dialects which employ the frica- 
tive ofthe interdental variables in Saudi Arabia (see section 2 of this paper). The high 
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level of maintenance of the fricative variants and the low rate of transmission of 
the stop variants in the speech of Najdis and speakers of other regional dialects can 
be explained in terms of the operation of the process of supralocalisation which is 
a ‘process by which, as a result of mobility and dialect contact, linguistic variants that 
have a wide geographical currency spread at the expense of those which are much 
more locally restricted' (Britain 2011). Supra-local varieties which emerge in dialect 
contact zones tend to favour features that are found across a region or a country, and 
they tend to avoid salient linguistic features that are strongly associated with a par- 
ticular dialect or particular social group. The operation of the process of supralocal- 
isation is evidenced by the fact that Najdi speakers, like other regional groups in the 
city, do not make wholesale adoption of the urban Hijazi variety. On the one hand, 
they abandon traditional Najdi forms on the phonological and morphosyntactic level 
in favour of the urban Hijazi forms (cf. Al-Essa 2008, 2009). On the other hand, they 
maintain the use of the fricative variants of the interdental variables and avoid the 
local stop variants. As mentioned earlier, a supra-local variety favours ‚unmarked‘ 
features that have a wider regional distribution. The Najdi speakers rid their speech 
of the marked forms of their dialect, e.g. affricated variants of /k/ and /g/, but they 
maintain the fricative variants of the interdentals because they are aware that frica- 
tive variants have a wider geographic and demographic distribution in the region. 
Unlike the stop\sibilant variants which are restricted to the Hijazi cities of Mecca, 
Medina and Jeddah, the fricative variants of the interdentals have a wider regional 
distribution, not only in Saudi Arabia but in the Gulf countries and Yemen, as well 
(see Map 1). 

The high rate of maintenance of the fricative variants of the interdental variables 
in the speech of Najdi speakers and speakers of other Arabian varieties in Saudi Ara- 
bia is also associated with the speakers' perception ofthe stop and sibilant variants of 
the interdental variables as an ‘exonorm.’ Unlike all other varieties in Saudi Arabia, 
the urban dialect of Hijaz has been largely shaped by geopolitical and socio-religious 
factors, most importantly the external migration of different ethnic groups from 
outside the Arabian Peninsula in the past centuries. Previous sociolinguistic studies 
which investigated the use of the interdental variables in other speech communities 
in Mecca and Jeddah reported that the stop and sibilant variants have become stereo- 
typical of the urban Hijazi variety and that they are perceived by the tribal popu- 
lation as 'non-Arabian' speech features. (cf. Al-Jehani 1985; Al-Ahdal 1989; Al-Shehri 
1993). This social perception of the stop variants as ‘substrate’ features is accentuated 
by their phonetic saliency. The stop variants [t], [d] and [d] are phonetically distinct 
from the fricative variants which make them overtly noticed by the community mem- 
bers and they become the subject of social comment. The fact that the stop variants 
carry such detectable social loading as a marker of another distinct ethnic group 
whose roots lie outside the Arabian Peninsula worked as a deterring factor against 
the adoption of the stop variants. 
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Finally, we cannot conclude this discussion of language variation and change in 
Saudi Arabia in relation to the interdental sounds without alluding to the fact that 
there is a lack of a standard spoken variety that is associated with the people of the 
country. We cannot speak with certainty of ‘Saudi Arabic’ which is based on a ‘presti- 
gious' dialect associated with a politically or commercially urban centre in the same 
way we speak about Egyptian Arabic which is associated with the speech of Cairo. We 
cannot speak of a standard Saudi dialect in which a foreigner may learn to interact 
with Saudi people. There are manuals to teach different varieties according to the 
purpose ofthe learners and the region where they plan to visit or work in geographic, 
political and social divisions worked against the rise of a standard variety that is rec- 
ognised collectively by the people of Arabia as such prestigious. With the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom in 1932, the different regions of Arabia were unified under one 
central government for the first time in many centuries. The modernisation process 
which followed the discovery of oil in 1932 and accelerated after the oil boom in the 
1970s led to massive internal migration to major urban centres. The economic growth 
and in-migration affected the linguistic and cultural makeup of these urban centres. 
Speakers of different regional dialects interact in the melting pot of major cities like 
Jeddah, and it is these conditions of dialect contact and economic prosperity which 
actuate the rise of a supra-local variety which could function as a regional standard 
for the people of Saudi Arabia. It seems that the interdentals /0/ and /ö/, /ó/ are part 
and parcel of this emerging regional standard variety in Saudi Arabia. 


5 Conclusion 


The interdental variables (Ө), (д) and (д) show different patterns of geolinguistic dis- 
tribution in the Arab world. Whereas stop variants [t], [d] and [d] are associated with 
particular standard regional varieties, e.g. Egyptian Arabic and Levantine Arabic, the 
fricative variants /0/ and /ó/, /ó/ are found in the Arabic varieties spoken in the Arabian 
Peninsula, the Gulf region and Iraq. The transmission of either type of variants is 
investigated in different Arabic-speaking countries in various sociolinguistic studies 
with different outcomes. Urban centres in Jordan, Bahrain, Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
were found to be the locus of language change with regard to the use of the inter- 
dental variables. Speakers of different dialects responded to the supra-local norms 
of their regions and hence linguistic change takes a different course in different re- 
gions. The urban centres of Hijaz, i.e. Mecca, Jeddah and Medina which are the locus 
of the stop variants of the interdental variables in Saudi Arabia witnessed massive 
in-migration by speakers of Arabian dialects that employ the fricative variants of the 
interdental variables. The results from this study and previous studies show a low 
rate of variation in the use of stop variants [t], [d] and [d] and a high degree of main- 
tenance of the fricative variants of the interdentals /0/, /ó/ and /6/. I explained that 
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Najdi speakers are orienting towards a supra-local linguistic norm that is Arabian in 
essence. The fricative variants have become social markers used by the speakers to 
signal their Arabian identity. The survival of the fricative variants in the speech of 
Arabic-speaking communities which have longer history of urbanisation and con- 
tact, i.e. Iraq and Tunisia lend further support to the likelihood of the maintenance of 
the fricative variants in the speech of the people in Saudi Arabia. Another scenario 
still to be contemplated is that the large conurbation centres in Hijaz such as the 
city of Jeddah might facilitate the transmission of the stop variants in the speech of 
third-generation immigrants. 
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Substrate Breaking Free: 

The Case of the Argument Flagging 
and Indexing Construction in 

the Jewish Dialect of Baghdad 


ABSTRACT The Argument Flagging and Indexing Construction (AFIC) is commonly 
used in the Jewish Arabic dialect of Baghdad (JB) to mark arguments of the clause. 
Traces of equivalent constructions can be found in older Semitic languages as 
well as Modern Arabic dialects, and it is widely accepted that the existence of the 
AFIC in JB reflects Aramaic substrate. Nonetheless, neither Syriac nor any modern 
Aramaic or Arabic dialect present the diversity of syntactic functions and sub- 
constructions that the AFIC in JB does. Moreover, despite the peculiar semantic or 
pragmatic nuance that accompanies its use in JB, the AFIC is much more common 
in use in JB in comparison to other modern dialects. These differences motivated 
the current study, which aims at understanding the way the AFIC was absorbed 
into JB as well as the way it was further developed in the dialect. 


KEYWORDS argument marking, historical linguistics, the Jewish dialect of Baghdad, 
Semitic languages, Aramaic, Arabic dialectology 


1 The AFIC 


The Jewish Arabic dialect of Baghdad (JB) employs a particular construction to 
mark constituents of the clause as arguments. This construction, which we call the 
Argument Flagging and Indexing Construction (AFIC), typically marks the argument 
twice—once by a flag and once by a person index: 


DI tonqát-u Lal-bargal 
steep.IPFV.2MSG-3MSG ` |'-DEF-bulgur 
‘you steep the bulgur’ 


1 Asacentral topic of this article, the morpheme l- will be glossed as is throughout the article. 
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The object in example (1), al-bargal ‘the bulgur,’ is preceded by the morpheme 1-. This 
morpheme, which historically goes back to the dative preposition (see § 2), flags it as 
the argument of the construction. Apart from that, the same object, which is a 3MSG 
one, is indexed by a 3MSG pronominal suffix on the verb. We get, then, a construction 
that can be literally translated to English as ‘you steep it [to] the bulgur,’ whereby the 
object is flagged by ‘to’ and further indexed by ‘it.’ 

The terms FLAG and INDEX are adopted from Haspelmath (2019: 94), who distin- 
guishes between them as two means of argument marking. The former relates to the 
use of case markers and adpositions whereas the latter to argument marking via per- 
son indexes. However, while the flag only highlights the argument that the construc- 
tion marks, the person index is in charge of assigning it with a syntactic function. In 
(1), the pronoun is suffixed directly to the verb, marking the former as an accusative 
pronoun. The agreement between this pronoun and the flagged argument assigns 
the same syntactic function to the argument. This is why ‘bulgur’ serves as the direct 
object in the sentence. 

Other than marking direct objects, the AFIC may mark indirect objects, oblique 
arguments and genitive arguments respectively, as the following examples show: 


(2 qal-l-u l-as-sayaq 
say.PFV.3MSG-to-3MSG _ I-DEF-driver 
ће said to the driver’ 


(3 muharram fle-hom 1-ә1-аѕіат 
forbidden.PTCP.PASS.MSG on-3PL I-DEF-Muslims 
‘Lit is] forbidden for the Muslims’ 


(4) abü-ha Lamm-i 
father-3FSG I-mother-1SG 
‘the father of my mother’ 


The differences between the marking of the different syntactic functions by the AFIC 
can be formulated as follows: 


(a) Direct object marking: VERB-@-INDEX FLAG-ARGUMENT 
(b) Indirect object marking: VERB-I-INDEX FLAG-ARGUMENT 
(c) Oblique marking: VERB preposition-INDEX | FLAG-ARGUMENT 
(d) Genitive marking: NOUN-INDEX FLAG-ARGUMENT 


Formulas (a)-(c) show that the difference between direct object marking, indirect 
object marking and oblique object marking lies in the type of gram that comes be- 
tween the verb and the index. When a direct object is marked, no gram interferes, 
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when an indirect object is marked, the dative preposition l- is infixed between the 
verb and the person index, and when an oblique argument is marked, a preposition 
other than l- comes between the verb and the person index. In addition, while the 
verb, the gram and the person index constitute a single phonological word when 
direct and indirect objects are marked, two separate phonological words are pro- 
duced when an oblique argument is marked. As for genitive argument marking, it 
stands out from the other formulas since its person index is suffixed to a noun rath- 
er than to a verb. A pronominal suffix on a noun is a possessive pronoun, and thus 
the flagged argument that agrees with the pronoun is assigned with the function of 
the genitive. 

Naturally, argument marking in JB does not have to be realised through the 
AFIC. There are additional ways to mark objects, or oblique and genitive arguments. 
Through the use of the AFIC, a specific semantic or pragmatic goal is achieved: 


- When direct objects are marked, the AFIC serves as a differential object marking 
(DOM) instrument, whereby only definite objects are marked. Indefinite objects 
cannot be marked by the AFIC. The same goes for indirect objects, although in- 
definite indirect objects are, essentially, very rare. 

- The AFIC will be used to mark oblique arguments in order to focus on them 
or to mark the bit before the climax in a narrative. Thus, to achieve pragmatic 
goals. 

- Finally, when genitive relation is marked by the AFIC, the main noun must be 
inalienable. 


To achieve these semantic or pragmatic goals, however, it is not necessary to use the 
full AFIC, namely a construction in which the argument is both flagged and indexed. 
In certain cases, only a flag or a person index might take part in the construction. 
Moreover, in the case of direct object marking neither a flag nor a person index has 
to take part. In total, four different constructions can, potentially, be used. We term 
them Strategy 1-4: 


Strategy 1—indexed and flagged argument (full AFIC) 

Strategy 2—indexed but flag-less argument 

Strategy 3—index-less but flagged argument 

Strategy 4—index-less and flag-less argument (marker-less construction) 


The distribution of the different strategies across syntactic functions in our corpus? 
is presented in Table 1: 


2 This research is based on a corpus of JB oral texts (Bar-Moshe 2019). 
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TABLE 1. The distribution of the different strategies across syntactic functions. 


Strategy 1 Strategy 2 Strategy 3 Strategy 4 
Direct object marking 85 94 3 49 
Indirect object marking 28 5 5 N/A 
Oblique marking 10 2 N/A N/A 
Genitive marking 28 2 N/A N/A 


In Bar-Moshe (2021), the restrictions that dictate the distribution that we see in Table 1 
are discussed in detail. Considerations such as the NP type of the argument, its 
definiteness and individuation, word order, the inclusion of additional arguments 
into the clause and others are taken into account. We will not repeat them here, 
but will, nevertheless, highlight the following points about the different marking 
strategies: 


1. Strategy 1 is the most common way by which arguments are marked when the 
need to achieve the semantic or pragmatic goals that were noted above arises. 
The only exception is direct object marking, where Strategy 2 is slightly more com- 
mon. 

2. Strategy 2 is mainly used when the argument opens with a definite article. In 
fact, it is limited to these types of arguments in the case of oblique and genitive 
marking. While it is rarely used when the need arises to mark indirect objects and 
genitive or oblique arguments, itis the most common way by which direct objects 
are marked. 

3. Strategy 3 is very rare. Due to the absence of the person index, which, as we know, 
is in charge of assigning the argument with the syntactic function, Strategy 3 is 
used only when the syntactic function of the argument can be clearly inferred 
otherwise from the clause. Moreover, when direct objects are marked using 
Strategy 3, they are limited to pronominal demonstratives. 

4. Theonly function that is compatible with Strategy 4 is direct object marking. This 
means that definite direct objects can be marked (or rather can be left unmarked) 
in the same way that indefinite direct object are, which contradicts our claim 
above that the AFIC is used as an instrument of DOM. Indeed, DOM is, theoretically, 
violated under Strategy 4, but the reason for that is parallel unrelated historical 
developments which are discussed in details in Bar-Moshe (2022: 38-40) and will 
be further elaborated on in 82.2. 


That different strategies can be synchronically used, as reflected by Table 1, raises 
the suspicion that diachronic developments that are still ongoing are involved. In the 
following sections, we will find out whether this suspicion is justified. 
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2 The diachronic development of the AFIC 


Arabic replaced Aramaic as the lingua franca in Iraq following the Arab conquests in 
the seventh century. The process of adapting Arabic was quicker in the urban centres 
and in southern Iraq. By the eleventh century, the Jews had stopped using Aramaic 
as a written language (Khan 2007: 106-107), which means that they ceased using it as 
a spoken language even before that. 

That the AFIC reflects an Aramaic substrate in JB, as well as in Mesopotamian and 
Levantine Arabic in general, is widely accepted in the literature (Blanc 1964: 130; Diem 
1979: 47; Hopkins 1997: 358; Rubin 2005: 106, 115; Palva 2009: 22; del Río Sánchez 2013: 
135-136). Thus, looking at the construction in Aramaic and in neighbouring dialects 
might teach us about the way the four strategies have developed and the constraints 
that dictate their use. 


2.1 The AFIC in Semitic 


Marking a direct object by the AFIC? received much more description in the lingui- 
stic literature in comparison to other syntactic functions. Indirect object marking is 
usually discussed together with direct object marking, many times without even no- 
ting the difference between them. Genitive marking received less treatment in com- 
parison to direct object marking, but still much more than oblique marking, which 
is almost never mentioned. These tendencies correspond to the distribution of the 
different functions in JB, as reflected in Table 1, and they probably correspond also 
to the statistical prominence of the different functions in Semitic. The available in- 
formation about marking the different syntactic functions with the AFIC in Semitic 
is gathered in the following paragraphs, function by function. 


2.1.1 Direct object marking 


Marking the direct object by the dative preposition is a known phenomenon in Semitic 
languages like Arabic, Aramaic, Late Biblical Hebrew, Mishnaic Hebrew, Akkadian, 
Ge'ez, Tigrinya and Tigré (Khan 1984: 468-469; Mansour 1991: 44; Rubin 2005: 92, 95, 107, 
109-110). Classical Arabic (CA) and Middle Arabic, as well as modern Arabic dialects, 


3 Theterm AFIC as well as the division into four different strategies were, naturally, not termed 
and noted as such by scholars other than the author. Nevertheless, for the sake of conve- 
nience, they will be used here to refer to equivalent constructions that were identified in the 
literature. 
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present the use of the preposition li- as a direct object flag (Rubin 2005: 110). This use is 
marginal, however, especially as far as CA is concerned (Blau 2017: 67). 

The full AFIC was widespread in Syriac as well as in later Eastern Aramaic di- 
alects like Babylonian Talmudic and Mandaic (Rubin 2005: 100-101, 103). In Arabic, 
it is found in Baghdadi sources dated as early as the eleventh century, as well as 
in Judeo Middle Arabic and Christian Palestinian Middle Arabic (Blanc 1964: 130; 
Levin 1994: 325; Rubin 2005: 106). As for Modern Arabic, it can be found in Lebanese 
dialects (Féghali 1928: 362; Koutsoudas 1978: 529), Syrian dialects (Cowell 1964: 435, 
439; Grotzfeld 1964: 127), and qaltu-dialects like the Muslim dialect of Mosul (Jastrow 
1979: 49), the Jewish dialect of Siverek (Nevo 1999: 75), the dialect of Tikrit (Johnstone 
1975: 107) and the Karaite dialect of Hit (Khan 1997: 93). Specifically for the dialects of 
Baghdad, the full construction is present also in the Muslim (MB) and the Christian 
dialect (CB) (Blanc 1964: 128-130; Abu-Haidar 1991: 116; Erwin 2004: 332). Blanc claims, 
however, that it is rarer in both in comparison to JB. 

Strategy 2 is attested to some extent in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic and in Syriac 
(Nóldeke 1898: 218-220; Hopkins 1997: 351, 353). It is absent, as far as we could gather, 
from any other modern Arabic or Aramaic dialect apart from some galtu-dialects 
and MB. Indeed, Blanc (1964: 128) notes the option to use Strategy 2 in all three dia- 
lects of Baghdad* when a definite article precedes the object. This matches our find- 
ings about object-NPs that open with a definite article, but ignores other types of 
object-NPs that may be hosted under the unflagged strategies. Interestingly, no flag 
precedes the NP in all the examples that Blanc provides of object-NPs that open with 
a definite article in CB and JB.5 In some of the examples that he provides from MB, on 
the other hand, a flag precedes the definite article. In other modern Arabic dialects, 
all the examples of object-NPs that open with a definite article show that it is further 
preceded by a flag (see, for example, Levin 1987: 33-35 for the dialect of the Galilee, 
and Brustad 2000: 356-357 for Syrian dialects). This is, probably, not a coincidence—it 
is possible that the unflagged but indexed construction is a feature of galtu-dialects® 
that penetrated, to some extent, also into MB. 

An equivalent construction to Strategy 3 can be found in Syriac (Hopkins 1997: 
353-354), in Ge'ez (though rarely, Hopkins 1997: 354) and in Christian and Jewish 
Middle Arabic texts (Blau 1966-1967: 414). Neither Blanc (1964) nor Abu-Haidar (1991) 


4 Interestingly, neither Abu-Haidar (1991) nor Mansour (1991) mention the option to leave the 
construction unflagged in CB or JB, respectively. 

5 Only one example of object-NP that opens with a definite article and is also preceded by a flag is 
given by Blanc (1964: 128), but is seems to be a theoretical one, as it is shared by all three dialects. 

6 The option to leave the flag out is attested also in the Jewish dialect of Arbil (Jastrow 1988: 55), 
the Jewish dialect of Nusaybin/Qamisli (Jastrow 1989: 158) and the Jewish dialect of Siverek 
(Nevo 1999: 75). All three dialects belong to the да и group. Strategy 2 seems to be absent from 
the neo-Aramaic dialect of Мачу а (Hopkins 1997: 358; as well as the descriptions of Spitaler 
1938, Correll 1978 and Arnold 1990). 
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mention such a construction in CB or MB. As for other Arabic dialects,’ Féghali 
(1928: 362) notes it in Lebanon, but mentions that it is not as common as Strategy 1 
although it probably used to be quite common in the past. Both Spitaler (1938: 219) 
and Correll (1978: 15) agree that Strategy 3 occurs only rarely in Маша and that it 
should not be considered the norm. 

Finally, the marker-less construction is not mentioned specifically in the available 
descriptions due to the absence of any formal marker. However, all the examples that 
Abu-Haidar provides for the use of the full construction in CB are repeated with the 
marker-less construction, giving the impression that they stand in free variation, or 
in her own words, that they have 'the same semantic value' (Abu-Haidar 1991: 116). As 
she only gives examples of object-NPs that open with a definite article, it is difficult to 
judge whether free variation is valid for other types of object-NPs as well. In any case, 
atleast in JB we know that no free variation applies for the marker-less construction 
in terms of the types of the NPs that it can cover, as it is incompatible with proper 
nouns, with pronominal demonstratives and with pronominal quantifiers. 


2.1.2 Indirect object marking 


Not much could be said about indirect object marking using the AFIC in Semitic since 
it is rarely mentioned in the literature. Still, it is clear that the option to do that was 
available in Syriac (Diem 1979: 48; Khan 1984: 468) and Мас а (Arnold 1990: 286, 
300). As for modern dialects, Blanc (1964: 131) notes examples only from JB. One ad- 
ditional example from JB is given by Mansour (1991: 44), who provides an equivalent 
example from Mishnaic Hebrew. 


2.1.3 Oblique marking 


Oblique marking using the AFIC is attested in Syriac (Diem 1979: 48; Khan 1984: 468, 
475), in Ge'ez (Rubin 2005: 107) and in Mishnaic Hebrew (Mansour 1991: 44). However, 
the Syriac and Mishnaic Hebrew examples that Khan and Mansour provide differ 
from those we find in JB. In both, the preposition repeats itself twice, once before the 
person index and once as the flag, as reflected from the following Syriac example: 
beh ba-haw zabna ‘at it—at that time’ (Khan 1984: 468). On the other hand, in JB, as 
example (3) shows, the argument is always flagged by the morpheme |-. 


7 Unindexed but flagged constructions were noted also in Cypriot Arabic (Borg 1985: 138), Malta 
(Aquilina 1959: 115) and Andalusian Arabic (Corriente 1977: 126), but they have probably de- 
veloped for different reasons than the ones we will note below. 
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Back in 1964, Blanc wrote that he could not find traces of oblique AFIC in any other 
Arabic dialect but JB (Blanc 1964: 132). The only mention of an equivalent construction 
in modern Arabic dialects other than JB that, as far as we are aware, was gathered 
since is from the dialect of the Karaits in Hit, where Khan (1997: 93) noted one ex- 
ample with the preposition fala-. As for JB, Blanc provides a few examples using the 
prepositions b- and fand- and says that they are equivalent to examples without the 
AFIC (Blanc 1964: 131). Free variation as such is not the case, however, since, as we 
already established, the oblique AFIC is pragmatically marked. 

Finally, oblique marking with the AFIC is attested also in the Neo-Aramaic dialect 
of Мач а (Diem 1997: 48). 


2.1.4 Genitive marking 


A genitive construction equivalent to the AFIC can be found in Aramaic and Ge'ez 
(Rubin 2005: 106-107), but unlike JB, a relative pronoun (rather than the dative prepo- 
sition) is the source of its flag (Rubin 2005: 328). Thus, za- is employed as a flag in Ge'ez 
and zy in Syriac. Nonetheless, the option to use the flag l(a)- in the genitive AFIC has 
developed in both languages, probably in analogy to the use of this flag to mark the 
direct object (Barth 1911: 50; Hopkins 1997: 355). This can be seen in Table 2:8 


TABLE 2. Direct object and genitive marking through the AFIC in Syriac and Ge'ez. 


Language/ Syriac Ge'ez 

Strategy Accusative Genitive Accusative Genitive 
Marker-less ата! malka bayt malka qatala nagusa beta nagus 
Strategy 1 gtal-eh I-malkä SE Get ie diria gatal-o la-nagus | bet-u la-nagus 
Strategy 2 gtal-eh malkä bayt-eh malkä 

Strategy 3 qtal I-malkä bayt(a) zy malka qatala la-nagus | bet za-nagus 


The flag l(a)- is productive in the case of the genitive AFIC only in Strategy 1. Its ab- 
sence from Strategy 3 in Ge'ez was explained by the rarity of the strategy in general 
(Hopkins 1997: 355). We can see, however, that it is also absent from Strategy 3 in 
Syriac, which is not a coincidence. Barth (1911: 50) believes that the development of 
the flag l- in the genitive AFIC in analogy to the accusative AFIC was facilitated by 
the occurrence of a third person index preceding the flag in both the accusative and 


8 The data in Table 2 is gathered from Hopkins (1997: 353-354). 
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genitive construction. We believe, then, that the absence of a person index can ex- 
plain why this analogy did not penetrate into Strategy 3 in both Syriac and Ge'ez. 

According to Hopkins (1997: 356), the full genitive AFIC is rare, at least in Syriac 
and in other literary Aramaic dialects. When it is used, the main noun is usually зта 
‘name’ or some other inalienable noun. Hopkins (1997: 359) assumes, thus, that it was 
a colloquial feature. Indeed, in some Modern Aramaic dialects, the AFIC is the nor- 
mal genitive construction (Rubin 2005: 104). In Matlüla, for example, object marking 
and genitive marking look exactly like in Ge'ez (Arnold 1990: 301-302; Hopkins 1997: 
357-358). More specifically, l- is used in Maflüla as the flag in the case of the full geni- 
tive AFIC, whereas a relative marker is used in Strategy 3 (Diem 1979: 48; Arnold 1990: 
301-302; Hopkins 1997: 357-358). 

As for Arabic, the full genitive AFIC is absent from CA (Diem 1979: 48; Hopkins 
1997: 359). However, the preposition L may be used in СА to mark genitive rela- 
tion (Brockelmann 1908-1913 II: 237; Procházka 1993: 48, 50-51; Versteegh 1997: 78; 
Brustad 2000: 70; Rubin 2005: 331). In the modern dialects, the full genitive AFIC is 
found in Lebanon (Féghali 1928: 363), Cypriot Arabic (Borg 1985: 130), Maltese and 
in the Maghreb? (Diem 1979: 49). In qaltu-dialects, it was noted in Mosul (Jastrow 
1979: 49) and in CB (Blanc 1964: 131; Abu-Haidar 1991: 116). Blanc (1964: 131) mentions 
the occurrence of the construction also in MB. In terms of the semantic constraint 
on the inalienability of the main noun in the construction, Blanc (1964: 131) notes 
that the genitive AFIC is common in use with kinship terms whereas the genitive 
exponent mäl- is not. He compares the noun-noun phrase abu Salman to abu-nu 
s-Salman, both meaning ‘Salmän’s father,’ saying that the former can be used as 
‘kunya or teknonym’ (Blanc 1964: 131). Melcer (1995: 75) also notes the same semantic 
restriction in his account of the analytical genitive in JB. As for CB, all the examples 
of the genitive AFIC that Abu-Haidar (1991: 116) provides conform to the inalienabil- 
ity constraint as well. 


2.2 The diachronic development of the AFIC in JB 


The survey in 8 2.1, combined with what we know about the use of the AFIC in JB, as 
was generally sketched in $ 1 and as elaborated in more detail in Bar-Moshe (2021), 
enables us to draw some conclusions regarding the diachronic development of the 
AFIC and its sub-constructions in JB. 


9 Diem does not note a source or an example to support this statement. He might have referred 
to an equivalent construction that occurs “п certain urban and mountain dialects' (Boumans 
2006: 221) of Morocco. This construction makes use of the genitive exponent d as a flag when 
kinship terms are involved. 
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For reasons that will be discussed in $ 2.3, we believe that Strategy 1 was absorbed 
into the Baghdadi superstrate at first and that Strategies 2-4 were developed later on 
internally in the dialect. In the next few paragraphs, we will describe the forces that 
led to the development of the sub-constructions one by one. 

Since Strategy 2 is mainly employed to mark direct objects, its diachronic devel- 
opment can be mainly accounted for by this function. The motivation behind the de- 
velopment of Strategy 2 was originally phonetic—to avoid the repetition of the sound 
l- twice. Thus, it applied at first only to object-NPs that open with a definite article. 
Later on, the ability to host NPs that do not necessarily open with a definite article 
has developed. This development was enabled because in the absence of the flag, and 
taking into consideration that the AFIC is a vehicle of DOM, the definiteness of the ob- 
ject NP was generalizsed as a sufficient condition for its objecthood. The penetration 
of Strategy 2 into indirect object, oblique and genitive marking probably developed 
in analogy to direct object marking, and applies in the same environment, namely, 
when the argument opens with a definite article. When indirect object marking is 
concerned, like in the case of direct object marking, NPs that do not open with a defi- 
nite article can also take part in the construction, given that they are definite and that 
the indirect objecthood of the argument cannot be challenged. 

Strategy 3 is productive only in the case of direct and indirect object marking, 
with the limitation that the direct or indirect objecthood of the NP is clear, namely 
that the chances that the direct object would be confused as an indirect object, or 
vice versa, are low. In the absence of a person index that can point at the argument 
marked by the construction, confusion can be avoided mainly by the inclusion of 
an additional argument into the clause. The hearers can, then, reason out more 
easily which of the two arguments fulfills which syntactic function. In fact, it might 
be the case that Strategy 3 even developed out of the necessity to involve an addi- 
tional argument in the clause. To avoid the production of a too heavy construction, 
the person index might have been sacrificed. It is also important to note that while 
only pronominal demonstratives can constitute the NP under Strategy 3 in the case 
of direct object marking, no such restriction applies in the case of indirect object 
marking. Considering the evidence provided in this paragraph, we would like to ar- 
gue that the ability to mark direct objects using Strategy 3 has developed in analogy 
to the ability to mark indirect objects with the Strategy, and that it is still very re- 
stricted. As for oblique and genitive marking via Strategy 3, the former would yield 
an ungrammatical combination, while the latter cannot be considered a sub-AFIC 
construction. Putting a genitive argument into Strategy 3 would produce a definite 
noun-noun construction. This construction, as an old Semitic marker of genitive 
relation, cannot have developed out of the AFIC. Moreover, it is not restricted to 
inalienable nouns. Thus, it cannot be considered a sub-AFIC construction. 

Strategy 4 is noted in Table 1 as applicable only to direct object marking. It is 
incompatible with indirect objects since the produced construction would lack any 
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trace of the dative preposition |, whose existence is obligatory when indirect object 
marking is concerned. As for oblique and genitive marking with Strategy 4, the 
construction that would potentially be produced is grammatical indeed but can- 
not be considered a sub-construction of the full AFIC because it is diachronically 
unrelated to it. When an oblique argument is put into Strategy 4, we get a prag- 
matically neutral preposition phrase, and when a genitive argument is put into 
Strategy 4, we get an indefinite noun-noun construction, which is not restricted 
to inalienable nouns. Moreover, neutral preposition phrases and noun-noun con- 
structions are, naturally, not a recent innovation. It follows, then, that Strategy 4 
is restricted to direct object marking under the scope of the AFIC. But why do we 
even consider a marker-less construction as AFIC? The answer to that lies in the 
historical development of Strategy 4. Unlike Strategy 1-3, which mark only definite 
objects, Strategy 4 can mark both definite and indefinite objects. This is, however, 
a mere historical coincidence. In Bar-Moshe (2022: 39-40), we argue that the com- 
patibility of Strategy 4 with definite direct object marking is a later development 
of Strategies 1-3. Basically, with the erosion of the marking power of the flag and 
the person index through the development of Strategy 2 and 3, definiteness was 
reanalysed as a sufficient condition for DOM. This opened the door to the omis- 
sion of both the flag and the person index. Thus, the marker-less construction 
is homonymic: it can host indefinite objects and definite objects. The latter case 
is, however, a later development and is the only one that can be considered as 
AFIC. 

The historical development of the AFIC, as described in the previous paragraphs, 
is simply a result of language use. Direct object marking with the AFIC underwent 
so many changes and presents such a diversity of marking strategies because defi- 
nite direct object marking is quite a common habit. In comparison, definite indirect 
object marking is rarer. The only reason for the still quite high diversity in the case 
of indirect object marking is analogy to direct object marking, which results from 
the use of the same markers. The same cannot be claimed for oblique and genitive 
marking, which consist of a unique element. In the former case, a preposition (nec- 
essarily not l-) is involved in the construction and in the latter, a noun rather than 
a verb. These are considerable differences that allowed oblique and genitive mark- 
ing through the AFIC to develop in different directions. 


2.3 The absorption of the AFIC into JB 


In the current section, we would like to address the question of the Aramaic-Arabic 
continuum in relation to the AFIC. More specifically, we will show that the different 
sub-constructions were not absorbed into JB but rather developed internally. Our 
discussion will be limited to direct object and genitive marking since they received 
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relatively more attention in the literature so far, thus enabling us to present quite 
a full picture of the distribution of the different AFIC strategies in Aramaic, Old 
Arabic and JB: 


TABLE 3. The distribution of AFIC strategies in Aramaic, Old Arabic and JB. 


Aramaic Old Arabic JB 
Direct object AFIC 1;2;3 3; (4, not DOM) 1>2+3>4 
Genitive AFIC 1; 2; (3, not /-) 3 1>2 


At the time of contact between Arabic and Aramaic, the full AFIC was clearly em- 
ployed in Aramaic. It seems reasonable, then, that the Aramaic speakers who started 
to adopt the Arabic language forced the construction on their Arabic speech as well. 
Since the dative preposition was used in Old Arabic also for direct object and genitive 
marking, it might have also been used, even if in different circumstances, to mark 
these functions in the superstrate prior to the contact with Aramaic. If this is true 
then the use of the flag probably did not catch the speakers of the superstrate by sur- 
prise. The addition of the person index into the construction in the superstrate, on the 
other hand, was probably considered a more substantial innovation.’ 

Table 3 gives the impression that at the point of the language contact, the speakers 
also brought Strategy 2, and possibly even Strategy 3, with them and forced them on 
the superstrate. This is possible, but even if this was the case, the synchronic Strategy 
2 and 3 are different than the ones that existed in Aramaic, and as we saw above, de- 
veloped out of the full AFIC. In the following paragraphs, we shall provide additional 
evidence to support this claim. 

The conditions that promoted the development of Strategy 2 in JB could not have 
given rise to Strategy 2 in Aramaic. As we already established, the repetition of the 
sound L-, once as a flag and once as a definite article, opened the door to the exclusion 
of the flag from the full construction in JB. It could not have been the case in Aramaic, 
where no definite article in the form of l- had existed.!! The fact that an unflagged 


10 Having said that, taking into consideration that the diachronic material of the flag in Ge'ez and 
Syriac is a relative marker and that the relative marker in JB is identical to the flag, it might be 
the case that the Arabic speakers interpreted the construction as consisting of two appositive 
components—a person index and an NP. Following this logic, an expression like abü-ha l-amm-i 
‘my mother's father, in example (4), could be thought of as literally meaning ‘the father of 
her, who is my mother. In fact, Diem (1986: 238-239) explains the emergence of the genitive 
semantics by an erosion in the appositional relation between the two components. This is not 
limited to the genitive AFIC, however, as the same type of apposition occurs in Strategy 1 and 2 
regardless to the syntactic function of the argument. 


11 In Old Aramaic, the article was suffixed to the noun and in Syriac, it had already lost its mean- 


ing (Rubin 2005: 68, 86-88). Hence, similar sound reduction to the one that occurred in JB can- 
not be hypothesised for Aramaic. 
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construction had existed in Aramaic, however, might have facilitated the omission of 
the flag in JB more quickly. 

Turning to Strategy 3, the case of the direct object AFIC should be distinguished 
from the case of the genitive AFIC. The genitive AFIC in JB could not have developed 
from the equivalent Aramaic one simply because the latter consisted of the relative 
marker rather than the morpheme l-. The chances that the Aramaic speakers adapted 
and used the JB relative marker, which is, coincidently, also reflected by the mor- 
pheme |, are very slim. As for direct object marking using Strategy 3, the clear and 
peculiar circumstances under which it occurs in JB simply render the scenario that 
it continues the Aramaic unindexed but flagged construction less likely. As we saw in 
§ 2.2, Strategy 3 probably developed out of the necessity to mark an additional indi- 
rect object argument. In the case of direct object marking, it is restricted to a single 
type of NP—pronominal demonstrative. Moreover, this construction is barely taken 
advantage of since in the absence of a person index, the risk of confusing the object 
with the subject increases. 

A final note is in order to explain the diversity of syntactic functions and sub- 
constructions that JB presents in comparison to other modern dialects, including 
qaltu-dialects and MB. It might simply have to do with the marginal role that the 
AFIC plays in other dialects in comparison to JB. As Levin (1987: 36) puts it, the oc- 
currence of the AFIC “п Syrian, Lebanese and Palestinian dialects is marginal and 
restricted in comparison to Iraqi dialects, and as Blanc noticed, the construction 
is more common in use in JB in comparison to CB, not to mention MB (Blanc 1964: 
128-130). This is especially true to direct object marking in JB, where the AFIC serves 
strictly as a DOM instrument, which does not seem to be the case in any other Arabic 
dialect. 

To conclude, the sub-AFIC strategies operate, synchronically, under different con- 
straints than the ones under which they operated in the substrate or in the super- 
strate at the point of contact between Aramaic and the Arabic. Moreover, different 
constraints dictated the use of the sub-AFIC strategies that had existed in the substrate 
and in the superstrate back then. It follows, then, that the sub-AFIC constructions 
have developed out of the full AFIC internally in JB. 


3 The diachronic development of the flag //a- 


Bar-Moshe (2021: 436-438) showed that pronouns can also be marked by the AFIC. 
When that happens, the pronoun is flagged by the allomorph llə- rather than |. 
Although the pronominal AFIC is not restricted in terms of the syntactic function 
of the argument, the corpus consists only of examples where it serves as the direct 
or indirect object. As a matter of fact, even those are rare—a pronominal argument 
was flagged four times by (a as the direct object of the clause and five times as the 
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indirect object of the clause. Out of the total nine examples, seven reflect the use 
of Strategy 1 and two of Strategy 3. The flagless Strategies 2 and 4 would yield an 
ungrammatical structure. The seven examples of the use of pronominal argument 
marking under Strategy 1 are pragmatically marked. Their pronoun is contrastively 
focused. As for Strategy 3, it is unclear whether focus is involved in its use as well. 
In any case, it can only be used to flag indirect pronominal objects. 

The intriguing question that we would like to address in this section is how come 
a separate allomorph developed to flag pronominal arguments, namely why was the 
flag l- replaced by la in the case of the pronominal AFIC? We will try to answer 
this question by focusing on the most prominent feature that distinguishes both 
allomorphs—the sound 1, which repeats itself twice in the latter allomorph. The only 
evidence for a somewhat parallel phenomenon in other Arabic dialects comes from 
Daragózü and Maltese. 

The genitive exponent in Daragözü presents two allomorphs: lē- preceding nouns, 
but DL preceding pronouns. As for the dative preposition, its form is l-, and Jastrow 
does not mention any alternative allomorph for it in his detailed description of the 
dialect (Jastrow 1973: 49—50, 94-95). 

The dative preposition in Maltese, which similarly to JB can also flag direct ob- 
jects, presents the allomorphs l- and lil-. The latter may be used to flag both nom- 
inal and pronominal arguments. In practice, mainly highly individuated nominal 
arguments like proper nouns are flagged by it. As for pronominal ones, they may be 
flagged by lil- in coordinated constructions or when they are contrastively focused 
(Camilleri and Sadler 2012: 120-121). 

Comparing JB to Maltese and Daragózü, JB correlates more closely with Mal- 
tese in terms of the syntactic roles (objects) and the semantic constraints (indi- 
viduation) on the NP that the allomorphs flag, but it correlates more closely with 
Daragózü in terms of the manner by which the allomorphy is conditioned (nomi- 
nal vs. pronominal argument flagging). Since both Daragózü and JB belong to the 
qaltu family, this similarity cannot be disregarded as it might point to an old galtu 
phenomenon. The fact that traces of similar allomorphy cannot be found in any 
other qaltu dialect is, however, quite problematic, especially because Daragózü 
and JB are located almost at the north most and south most extremes of the galtu 
area, respectively. It cannot be excluded, then, that we are looking at a phenome- 
non that has developed independently in each of the dialects. In the case of JB and 
Maltese, it seems quite safe to assume that the similarities have developed in each 
of the dialects independently. Anyway, the evidence is too circumstantial to make 
a clear cut conclusion about the genetic relation of the allomorphy in the three 
dialects. 

Curiously, the sound l- occurs twice in the allomorph that precedes the pronoun 
in all three dialects. As far as we are aware, Daragózü, Maltese and JB are the only 
dialects that present such repetition. What could be the reason for this repetition? In 
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the following paragraphs, we would like to propose four explanations. Although the 
first three explanations will be refuted, at least as far as JB is concerned, they will be 
useful to lead us to the fourth explanation. 


1. Anatolian dialects other than Daragózü exhibit genitive exponents whose ori- 
gin is, most probably, a relative element. These include forms like dil-, dila-, del-, 
dēla- and del-. Equivalent forms, like lēl- in Azax or lil- in Daragözü have probably 
also been derived from a relative exponent (Jastrow 1978: 125; Eksell Harning 
1980: 42). Generally speaking, a noun and a relative clause in Semitic exhibit the 
same kind of relation as a noun and an additional nominal attribute, and so, rel- 
ative exponents are equivalent to genitive exponents (Cohen 2019: 9, 44), which 
can explain why the latter developed out of the former in Daragózü. However, 
this explanation does not satisfy the reality in JB (and most probably neither in 
Maltese) since the allomorph [2- reflects the dative preposition and not a geni- 
tive exponent. 

2. Focusing on the allomorph lla- in JB, it is tempting to claim that it reflects a combi- 
nation of the flag (or, diachronically, the dative preposition) and a definite article. 
However, since the allomorph is specifically limited to the flagging of pronouns 
and since a pronoun cannot be determined by a definite article, this claim can be 
rejected. If any, this kind of development should have influenced the allomorph 
preceding nominal arguments. 

3. As we already maintained, the flag originates from the dative preposition. It might 
be claimed, then, that while its status as a flag was synchronically established, its 
diachronic value as a dative preposition in the speaker's mind was gradually for- 
gotten. To compensate on that, the dative preposition might have been added with 
the time. Two issues invalidate this hypothesis, however. For once, there is no 
reason to assume such a development in the pronominal case and not in the nom- 
inal case. Secondly, while this might explain cases where a pronoun is assigned 
with the function ofthe indirect object, it cannot account for the marking of direct 
objects or genitive and oblique arguments. 

4. Alternatively, we would like to argue that the morpheme lla- developed for prag- 
matic reasons. Apparently, l-is not the only preposition that changes its form when 
a pronoun is suffixed to it in JB. The preposition man- ‘from’ also does. Moreover, 
the change in both prepositions involves a similar operation that geminates the 
consonant. Thus, like llə-ha ‘to her’ and lla-ni ‘to me,’ one finds (m)mann-a ‘from 
her’ and (m)mann-i ‘from me’ (Bar-Moshe 2019: 63). As one can see, in the case 
of the preposition ‘from,’ the last consonant, n, always geminates whereas the 
first, m, does not. Although Blanc (1964: 122) argues for a stable initial gemination 
of m before a pronominal suffix, it does not seem to be the case in practice. If ini- 
tial gemination takes place when a pronoun is suffixed to the preposition ‘from’ in 
the corpus, it is quite difficult to distinguish from a single consonant. The decision 
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whether to geminate the first consonant is, possibly, pragmatically conditioned. 
When the pronoun is focused, the allomorph is ттәпп- and when not, it is тапп-. 
This claim cannot be validated, however, since the need to focus on a pronoun 
following the preposition 'from' arises quite rarely and so the corpus does not 
consist of any example of a focused pronoun. Nonetheless, the few pragmatically 
neutral examples that involve the preposition in the corpus seem to lack initial 
gemination. 


If the gemination of the first consonant of the preposition (m)mann- occurs only 
when the pronoun is focused then focus might be the motivation behind geminating 
the first consonant also in the case of la. We already mentioned the close relati- 
onship that llə- has with focus—when the pronoun is flagged under Strategy 1, it is 
focused regardless of the syntactic function that it fulfils. The seven examples that 
are included in our corpus can support that. In these examples, the message can be 
conveyed differently, without involving the preposition Ilo-, but it would render the 
pronoun unfocused. If focus is indeed the reason behind the use of llo- then the mo- 
tivation behind the gemination can be explained by iconicity, namely elongating the 
consonant to symbolically mark focus. As was mentioned above, the allomorph lil- in 
Maltese is also used to flag contrastively focused pronouns, and so, the gemination 
can also be explained by iconicity in the case of Maltese. 

It should be noted that the argument that the morpheme llə- marks is not always 
focused. Apart from the two examples in which Strategy 3 is used, where the pronoun 
does not seem to be focused, there is only one example where the allomorph lla- takes 
part in the clause although the pronoun is unfocused: 


(5) balvg ma lla-ha nahaya 
sea not lla-3FSG end 
‘an endless sea’ 


Example (5) presents an argument of a semantic type that we have not encountered 
in our survey yet—an existential possessive one. Since the argument in this example 
is pronominal, the preposition changes its form into Ilo-. The pronoun, a 3FSG one, 
refers to the noun bah?¢ 12 ‘sea.’ This noun is modified by a following relative clause, 
in which lla- plays the role of the predicate. 

Unlike the seven examples of the use of Пә- under Strategy 1, no special prag- 
matic value is assigned to the argument in (5). Moreover, while the same message 
can be conveyed without flagging the pronoun (despite the loss of the focus on the 
pronoun) in the seven examples, the message in example (5) cannot be conveyed 


12 The noun balv is a masculine noun, but the speaker refers to it with a feminine pronoun. 
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other than with lə- 13. It is possible, then, that the allomorph Ila- has generalised to 
become the vehicle by which pronominal datives are flagged, regardless of their 
semantic role. 

To sum up, nominal arguments are flagged by l- while pronominal arguments 
are flagged by lla-. This allomorphy is quite unique in Arabic dialects and, as far as 
we could gather, a similar phenomenon can only be found in Daragózü and Maltese. 
However, the allomorphs of the flag in both dialects operate in quite distinct mor- 
phological or syntactic circumstances. Nonetheless, we attempted to understand the 
reason behind the allomorphy bearing these differences in mind. Four explanations 
were provided, but the first three were incompatible with the reality in JB. The only 
acceptable explanation is that the allomorph lla- developed iconically to mark fo- 
cus by gemination. Synchronically, however, unfocused pronouns are also marked 
by the same allomorph. This, we maintain, is a result of the generalisation of the 
allomorph as reflecting the (diachronic) dative marker before pronominal suffixes, 
regardless of whether they are pragmatically marked or not. 


4 A note about the name AFIC 
The AFIC and its constituents received different names in the literature: 


- The person index was termed ‘anticipatory object suffix’ (Rubin 2005: 100), ‘resump- 
tive verbal object’ (Rubin 2005: 106), ‘anticipatory pronominal suffix’ (Blanc 1964: 
128; Abu-Haidar 1991: 116), ‘resumptive agreement pronoun’ (Khan 1984: 468), 
‘appositional pronoun’ (Brockelmann 1908-1913 II: 226-227) and ‘object pronoun’ 
(Blanc 1964: 131). 

- Theflag wastermed ‘notae accusative/genitive' (Hopkins 1997: 349; Rubin 2005: 109), 
‘object marker’ (Khan 1984: 469), ‘direct object flag’ (Coghill 2014: 335) or simply ‘l’ 
(Blanc 1964: 128). 

- The name of the construction itself has been derived in many cases from the 
combination of the different terms for the flag and the person index. Apart from 
these combinations, we also found the names ‘prepositional accusative con- 
struction' (Rubin 2014: 104) and *object pronoun plus epexegetic object intro- 
duced by !> (Blanc 1964: 131). Specifically for the genitive AFIC, the names ‘double 
construct state’ (Mansour 1991: 44) and ‘object of a noun’ (Blanc 1964: 131) were 
found as well. 


13 Apart from the dative, however, the preposition fənd- is normally used to mark existential pos- 
session in JB. 
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Some of the names that were proposed above fit the needs of previous descriptions 
of the AFIC in Semitic since these descriptions focused on a certain construction 
ог on a certain syntactic function. However, they fail to represent the diversity 
of functions and sub-constructions that the AFIC offers in JB. This applies, natu- 
rally, to all the names that involve words like ‘accusative,’ ‘object,’ ‘verb,’ ‘noun,’ 
‘construct state,’ etc. Also, the adjective ‘anticipatory’ does not take into account 
possible changes in word order (Bar-Moshe 2021: 420-424, 428-429). Other names 
stress the diachronic essence of the construction and disregard its synchronic re- 
ality: 'appositional cannot represent Strategy 3 or 4 and neither can ‘resumptive’ 
or ‘epexegetic, although they capture quite well the nature of the relation between 
the person index and the argument; ‘prepositional’ fails, at least in the case of di- 
rect and oblique object marking, where synchronically it can be argued that the 
flag lost its prepositional value. Moreover, it also cannot be applied for flag-less 
strategies. 

The name that we chose for the construction, AFIC, is neutral and simply al- 
lows to capture the most basic synchronic and syntactic essence of the construction, 
namely that it involves a flag and/or a person index and that it marks arguments 
of the clause. 


5 Conclusions 


The AFIC, a construction that goes back to Aramaic, presents quite a diversity of 
syntactic functions and sub-constructions in JB in comparison to other Semitic lan- 
guages or Arabic dialects. Moreover, there is quite a significant overlap between 
the different sub-constructions and between the different syntactic functions in 
JB, which suggests that the synchronic argument marking system is unstable, and 
which points to diachronic developments that have not finalised. The aim of this 
paper was to account for these diachronic developments. 

In $ 1, we introduced the different syntactic functions that the AFIC is capable of 
marking as well as the different sub-constructions by which each of the functions 
can be marked. We saw that the AFIC is semantically or pragmatically marked. In the 
case of direct (and indirect) object marking, the AFIC is a vehicle of DOM by which 
only definite direct objects are marked; in the case of oblique marking, the AFIC is 
used to focus on the argument or to achieve a narrative goal; and in the case of ge- 
nitive marking, the AFIC is restricted to inalienable nouns. Constructions by which 
an argument is marked without achieving these semantic or pragmatic goals are not 
considered as AFIC. 

In 82, following a detailed survey of the AFIC in Semitic, we argued that at the 
time of contact between Aramaic and Arabic only the full AFIC was absorbed from 
Aramaic into JB, and that despite the occurrence of equivalent sub-constructions 
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in Aramaic, their counterparts in JB were developed later on under peculiar cir- 
cumstances: 


- Theindexed but unflagged construction (Strategy 2) developed out of the phonetic 
necessity to avoid the repetition of the sound І twice, once as a flag and once as 
a definite article. Naturally, it was restricted, at first, to arguments that open with 
a definite article, but later on its use was extended to accommodate other types 
of NPs as well. At least in the case of direct object marking, the omission of the 
flag opened the door to the reanalysis of definiteness as a sufficient condition for 
DOM. 

- Theflagged but unindexed construction (Strategy 3) has probably developed to re- 
duce the heaviness of the AFIC when the need to involve an additional argument 
in the clause arises. Indeed, the omission of the person index yields a lighter con- 
struction, but at the same time gives rise to syntactic ambiguity, which explains 
why this construction is used quite rarely and only when the syntactic function of 
the argument can be easily established otherwise. Moreover, in the case of direct 
object marking, Strategy 3 is restricted to pronominal demonstratives. 

- Finally, the marker-less construction (Strategy 4), which is restricted to direct ob- 
ject marking, reflects a further step in the reanalysis of definiteness as a sufficient 
condition for DOM. If definiteness is sufficient then neither a flag nor a person 
index are needed to mark a definite direct object. This brought about the syn- 
chronic circular reality, whereby definite and indefinite direct objects are marked 
(or rather unmarked) similarly. This reality is, however, a mere historical coinci- 
dence. 


In 83, we accounted for the diachronic development of the allomorph llə- of the flag, 
which is used to mark pronominal arguments. Although synchronically the allo- 
morph precedes any personal pronoun, we presented evidence to argue that it might 
have been used to precede focused personal pronouns only. The gemination in the 
allomorph, we believe, is an iconic reflection of the focus. 

Finally, we attributed the substantial diachronic developments that the AFIC un- 
derwent in JB to language use—specifically, to the extensive use of the AFIC in JB 
in comparison to other dialects, and furthermore, to the extensive use of direct ob- 
ject marking over the other syntactic functions. These developments emerged inde- 
pendently in JB and changed the grammatical nature of the substrative construction, 
giving rise to the innovative synchronic variety. 
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Observations on Traditional Mutallat 
Arabic Internal Differentiation 


ABSTRACT In this paper, I show some internal variations in different areas of the 
Israeli Mutallat. Mutallat Arabic, first described by Jastrow (2004), is considered 
a unitary linguistic area within rural Muslim Palestinian Arabic. I consider here 
only the traditional varieties, spoken by elders over age 70. In particular, I analyse 
the diverse diffusion of the loss of emphasis of */q/ and the affrication of */k/ that 
characterises the entire Mutallat linguistic region. Dialectal differences are also 
found in anaptyctic vowels, presentative forms, personal pronouns, final imäla, 
pausal forms, lexical items, among other features. 


KEYWORDS Mutallat Arabic, Mutallat Arabic dialectology, Palestinian Arabic, 
affrication, Arabic in Israel, field research 


1 Traditional Arabic dialects spoken in Israel 


The dialectal geography of Arabic in Israel involves a striking number of varieties 
that attest to an intense linguistic history and kaleidoscopic modern landscapes. 
Local sedentary dialects are labelled with the common term Palestinian Arabic (not 
including local Bedouin varieties) and encompassed within the dialectal area called 
Greater Syria (Syrian, Lebanese and Palestinian Arabic) (Palva 1984). The exiguous 
territory included within the boundaries of contemporary Israel is home to a multi- 
tude of indigenous Arabic varieties as well as to exogenous types that arrived through 
the immigration of foreign Arabic-speaking families, groups and religious communi- 
ties (Cantineau 1939; Cleveland 1967; Fischer and Jastrow 1980; Shahin 2000). Ancient 
and modern political events, the strategic position of Israel between Africa, Asia, and 
the Mediterranean, and the presence of places sacred to a plethora of faiths have 
been in continuous interplay, leading to the linguistic and cultural enrichment of the 
southern Levant (Borg 2007). Until the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948, the 
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local Bedouin, sedentary, urban and rural Arabic dialects reflected the traditional 
life patterns of pre-industrial, patriarchal societies (Blau 1960; Féghali 1928; Rice 
and Sa'ed 1960), endogamous to varying degrees, and extraordinarily linguistically 
conservative, as the first modern linguistic portraits of some of these communities 
revealed (Dalman 1928-1942; Spoer and Nasrallah 1909; Schmidt and Kahle 1918; von 
Mülinen 1907). 

The establishment of Israel marked a decisive linguistic turning point. For local 
Arabic speakers, alongside classical and standard Arabic models, the reference lan- 
guage became Hebrew, increasingly spoken in public offices, state infrastructures 
and the media (Henkin 2011; van Mol 2003). The level and degree of literacy of the 
local Arab society proceeded in parallel with an increasing mastery of Hebrew (Ama- 
ra 2007). In the first decades, the female population, which had relatively little ac- 
cess to formal education, remained less exposed to contact with the new language 
(Amara 1999; Piamenta 1992). Nonetheless, the situation evolved rapidly over the 
generations in both sedentary and Bedouin communities (Halloun 2003ff.; Henkin 
1995; Levin 1994; Piamenta 1966). Exogenous Arabic types, spoken by Jewish immi- 
grants from Arab countries (Spolsky and Cooper 1991; Spolsky and Shohamy 1999), 
and Christian vernaculars from neighbouring states were introduced into the local 
landscape and sometimes mixed with local varieties (Piamenta 2000; Shachmon 
2017; Shachmon and Mack 2019). The creation of political borders had several effects. 
The lifestyle of the Bedouin communities became sedentary (Kressel 1975; Marx and 
Shmueli 1984), levels of formal education increased over time, especially for wom- 
en, and the dialects spoken within the new Israeli borders progressively lost contact 
with the once contiguous dialects spoken beyond them. The results of the progres- 
sive loss of contact between the two sides of the border are already evident in the 
strong koineization among the Arabic varieties spoken in Israel and the diverging 
directions developed by these in relation to the varieties of the Palestinian Authority, 
especially among young speakers in the last decade (Durand 1996). The second half of 
the twentieth century brought a significant wave of progress that inexorably trans- 
formed Israeli Arab societies and led to a deep transformation of the material culture, 
with profound impacts on the linguistic horizon (Cerqueglini and Henkin 2016, 2018). 
This contribution focuses on the ‘traditional’ Arabic dialects, i.e. the systems that still 
reflect the linguistic practices of pre-modern local Arab societies. These are now spo- 
ken only by elders over the age of 70, including speakers of Bedouin, rural and urban 
varieties, and are often hardly mutually intelligible. Mutual intelligibility strongly 
increases among younger generations, who speak a koineized variety wherein dia- 
lectal features fade. Many of the Arabic dialects spoken in Israel and Palestine have 
been extensively documented, from the rural, urban and Bedouin Galilean varieties 
with their communal variants (Blanc 1953; Geva-Kleinberger 2004, 2009, 2018), the 
foreign types (Geva-Kleinberger 2011, 2012), the varieties of the northern and central 
coasts (Geva-Kleinberger 2004; Geva-Kleinberger and Tavor 2003; von Mülinen 1907), 
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the communal dialects of Jerusalem and its surrounding area (Piamenta 1966, 2000), 
to the varieties of the Negev Bedouin tribes (Alatamin 2011; Henkin 2010; Shawarbah 
2007, 2012). Nonetheless, some traditional dialects, such as that of the Mutallat region 
(Traditional Mutallat Arabic, TMA) and their neighbouring northern Cisjordanian 
rural types, are disappearing without sufficient documentation. The only available 
description of the Mutallat dialects consists of a remarkable article by Jastrow (2004), 
which traces a phonological and morphological profile of these dialects, which 
emerge from this description as a quite homogeneous regional linguistic expression. 
Prof. Jastrow's masterful work deeply inspired me and aroused in me a strong inter- 
est in what I thought were unique and, in a sense, mysterious local varieties, very 
different from the Arabic of the Galilee and Jerusalem, with some typical traits of 
the Bedouin dialects of the contiguous area, different from the neighbouring north- 
ern Palestinian Authority (Nablus-Samaria), and an exceptional lexical richness and 
specificity. Unfortunately, since then Prof. Jastrow has not addressed TMA varieties, 
nor have other researchers done so in a systematic manner. To fill this significant 
gap in the research of this subject and in line with the interests of my students at Tel 
Aviv University, most of whom come from the Mutallat, I have dedicated myself to the 
collection of an oral corpus of TMA varieties. 


2 The Israeli Mutallat Region 


The Mutallat (Hebrew: Ha-MeSulla$) lies along the border with the Palestinian 
Authority (PA), between Umm el-Fahm to the north and Kufur Käsim to the south. It 
comprises the eastern Plain of Sharon, between Nahal Taninim to the north, the Yarkon 
to the south, the Israeli Central Plain to the west and the Samarian Mountains to the 
east. The Mutallat, with its sedentary, agricultural lifestyle, is considered linguisti- 
cally homogeneous. TMA is generally considered a conservative rural Muslim dia- 
lect, characterised by the preservation of interdentals, voiceless uvular (among men) 
and pre-uvular (among women) articulation of *q, environment-based affrication of 
*К, and preservation of long unstressed vowels (Jastrow 2004). The young Mutallat 
Arabic speakers who have taken my courses on Arabic dialectology and Palestinian 
Arabic dialectology in the past five years have repeatedly pointed out that ‘Mutallat 
Arabic' seemed to them too general a linguistic category. They supported their claim 
with the fact that the so-called Mutallat had by no means in the past ever represented 
a unitary region with a deep historical identity like that of the Upper Galilee, the 
Lower Galilee, the Carmel or the Jerusalem area. The Mutallat became a geographic 
and military concept when the term mesullas ‘triangle’ was coined in Hebrew to 
indicate the area of Kufur Kasim, Galfülya and Kufur Bara (originally: the ‘Small 
Triangle, to differentiate it from the ‘Big Triangle’ between Ganin, Tülkarem and 
Nablus). Here, Israelis had established control prior to the 1948 war. Of course, this 
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situation in itself generated a sense of solidarity and belonging among the people of 
this area. The concept of a unitary region later extended to the entire area along the 
border with the West Bank, from the Green Line northwards, as people living there 
suffered from similar vicissitudes of separation, loss and military control. Nonethe- 
less, evident linguistic and cultural differences are still evident among them and are 
especially striking in terms of lexical choices. Probably only the area of the original 
‘Small Triangle,’ i.e. the southern part of the Mutallat, north-northeast of Tel Aviv, has 
a unitary linguistic identity, most prototypically reflecting the features described by 
Jastrow (2004). 

The Traditional Mutallat linguistic area can be subdivided into four main sub-areas: 


= 


Umm el-Fahm/Zalafe/TArSara (Northern TMA), 
Baka l-Garbiyya, 

Tira/Taybe/Kalanswe (Central TMA), 

Kufur Käsim/Kufur Bara/Galfülya (Southern TMA). 


"N 


Across these micro-areas, the same features may be present to different extents, while 
often fade, lexical patrimony and heritage are quite varied. Therefore, my main inter- 
est here is the comparison of the different varieties included under the general label 
of ‘Mutallat Arabic.’ Along the way, this work reveals many surprising linguistic facts, 
which will be discussed here only briefly. More than one hundred and seventy elders, 
women and men over the age of 70 have been recruited so far as informants for the pres- 
ent research. They have provided linguistic data from different areas of the Mutallat 
region over the course of five years (2016-2019) in the form of folktales, narratives and 
spontaneous conversations among speakers of the same age, cross-generational con- 
versations in the form of interviews on specific topics, songs, proverbs and jokes. I feel 
deeply indebted to them and their families for their cooperation, hospitality, efforts 
and generosity. The linguistic atlas of the Mutallat currently in preparation is dedicat- 
ed only to them, a linguistic monument to the years of their youth. 


3 The socio-linguistic profile of the Mutallat dialects: 
uniformity and internal variation 


Due to the absence of major urban centres of acculturation, the diffusion of linguistic 
models and the innovation as well as the rural character of Mutallat society, the tra- 
ditional varieties spoken in this area are still quite well preserved, especially among 
elderly women. Contrary to other regions, such as the Galilee and Jerusalem, the pop- 
ulation of the Mutallat is homogeneously Sunni Muslim. According to Jastrow (2004), 
the religious unity of the Mutallat is one of the major causes of its dialectal evenness. 
Interestingly, Jastrow (2004) stresses the linguistic uniformity of the Mutallat area, 
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but in the title of his contribution, he refers to its ‘dialects.’ My inquiry aims to shed 
light on the coexistence of both uniformity and differentiation within the ‘Mutallat 
linguistic region' considering its socio-historical background, some aspects of which 
are mentioned above. In addition to the fact that the Mutallat only became a socio- 
political entity after 1948, we should also consider that intermarriage between people 
from different cities and micro-areas of the Mutallat, from south to north, was quite 
rare in the past and remains so. Over the last four years, more than fifty students from 
the Mutallat attended my courses, men and women between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five, from different social backgrounds, degrees of religious devotion and dif- 
ferent micro-areas. Interestingly, yet not surprisingly, none of them reported that his 
or her parents came from two different areas of the Mutallat. This is not unusual in 
the region. The Bedouin tribal order in a quite restricted and homogeneous area, for 
example the Negev, works in exactly the same way. Community seclusion is custom- 
ary in the Mutallat, even within a shared religious and socio-economic landscape. As 
in every community, jokes, sayings and preconceptions circulate to ironically stigma- 
tise the attitudes and traits of people from neighbouring communities, marking neat 
distinctions between different social identities. The social differentiation seems to be 
reflected in a number of linguistic features, notwithstanding the undoubtedly unitary 
quality of some general, structural characteristics. As we will see below, some linguistic 
features differ to various extents from place to place, tracing a very nuanced picture. 
Thus, for example, the final тта!а, the affrication of *k, the de-emphasising/fronting 
of *q and the pre-pausal lowering of -1(C)# are realised to different degrees and with 
variable frequency and distribution among the speakers of different settlements. 


4 Unitary features and diverse distributions 


The first account ofthe distinctive features of the TMA dialects appears in Palva (1984), 
who provides a very informative table in which some linguistic features are observed 
cross-dialectally in Palestine and Transjordan. The distinctive features typical of TMA 
(*/q/ > /k/ and */k/ > /č/) are found in the row called ‘Rural Central Palestinian.’ Here, 
Palva notes that the affrication of */k/ » /C/ takes place in all environments. He reports 
the phenomenon in both dic (cock, SG), after /i/, and dyüc (PL), after /u/. */q/ > /k/ is 
also treated as a common feature of the entire dialectal group. 

From the lexical point of view, the spatial adverb for ‘here’ is reported to be both 
hàn and hen. In fact, in my corpus, northern TMA seems rather to be characterised by 
hon, while southern TMA shows hen. The form hàn appears in the Bedouin varieties 
still spoken in the Galilee (Rosenhouse 1984). The temporal adverb for ‘now’ is reported 
to be halket and halloket. The latter form appears only twice in my corpus, while the 
former is very common in the central and southern TMA varieties. In my corpus, hassa 
is very frequently used for ‘now,’ while the northern varieties use assa instead. 
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Interestingly, Palva (1984: 15) affirms that ‘Central Palestinian dialects are in many 
respects more conservative than the Galilean dialects. They have also been indirect- 
ly influenced by Bedouin dialects of the Syro-Mesopotamian type (bikül). Jastrow 
(2004) provides the following list of the features shared throughout the Mutallat: 


= 


the complete interdental series (sounded, soundless and emphatic), 

the preservation of -h- in the third personal pronominal suffixes -ha, -hum and -hin, 
the fronting of */q/ > /k/, 

the palatalisation of */k/ > /č/. 


Tao: IS 


Except for the complete interdental series, these features are quite problematic, as 
they by no means appear consistently throughout the Mutallat. Jastrow noted that 
the behavior of the palatalisation of */k/ > /¢/ was quite unclear. Indeed, after having 
stressed the importance of the */k/ > /¢/ process as an identity factor for Mutallat 
Arabic speakers, he reported that this shift was Фу no means complete; quite to the 
contrary, there are many words in which the old кај ћаз not been fronted, but pre- 
served as such’ (Jastrow 2004: 168). He reported three words where the shift was not 
detected: akal ‘he ate,’ akli ‘something to eat, a meal and kull ‘all, every.’ Jastrow 
assumed that there were probably as many words with a shift */k/ > /č/ as words in 
which */k/ has been preserved, that the conditions of the sound change had not yet 
been established, and that the shift had probably been triggered by the presence of 
front vowels, ‘including fronted /a/ He wondered why there was haca ‘he spoke,’ 
but akal ‘he ate! He hypothesised that this was probably the case because the prefix 
conjugation of akal is pronounced bokil with /k/, due to the presence of the preceding 
back vowel. 

As we will see below, according to my data, classified by place of origin, the prefix 
conjugation of ‘to eat’ is not pronounced bökil with a /k/ in all TMA. In fact, the form 
itself diverges across the region, as stated below in Table 10. Nor do akal, akli, and kull 
appear everywhere and always with the plosive velar. 

Indeed, the affrication of */k/ significantly decreases from south to north, as 
Jastrow noted. Jastrow reports some comparative examples of affrication of suffixed 
second person singular and plural pronouns between Umm el-Fahm (in the extreme 
north of the Mutallat) and Kufur Bara (in the south, just north of Kufur Kasim). Both 
varieties have därak, ‘your (MSG) house,’ daric, ‘your (FSG) house,’ darcin, ‘your (FPL) 
house,’ but for ‘your (MPL) house,’ Umm el-Fahm has darkum, while Kufur Bara has 
darcum. 

The general impression is indeed that the affrication of */k/ in the northern sys- 
tem is more consistent. It seems to clearly correlate with the presence of front vowels, 
while, proceeding towards the south, the local systems seem increasingly chaotic. 


1 The hamza is transcribed only where it is pronounced; in TMA it is heard only rarely. 
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In the south, the rules of affrication of */k/ seem to have been overextended and 
overdeveloped already in local TMA varieties, probably because this innovation 
came from the north and was locally subjected to reanalysis and implementation. In 
the southern TMA varieties, it is not unusual to hear the same word pronounced in 
both plosive and affricate ways by the same speaker, as I will report below. This could 
be considered evidence of the exogenous character of the shift, introduced from the 
northern area into the south and reanalysed there. 

Interestingly, in the southern Mutallat, young people exaggerate the use of /¢/, 
which they perceive as a linguistic marker of identity, sometimes ironically applying 
it to improper cases. Apropos, one day in one of my Arabic dialectology classes, in 
order to mock their friends from Kufur Kasim, two young men from Baka 1-багріууа 
pronounced the name of their town ‘Cufur Cäsim!’ This locution sounded very inter- 
esting to me mainly because the affricated pronunciation of Kufur Käsim > **Casim 
is a clear overextension of the */k/ > /¢/ rule. In fact, in the southern TMA phone- 
mic chain, while */k/ becomes JL the place of the velar plosive /k/ is taken by */q/, 
which is pronounced fronted, i.e. completely deemphasised (the fronting of */q/ > /k/, 
mentioned in the list above.). But the /k/ sound that is derived from */q/ never be- 
comes /¢/. Therefore, shouting *Cufur Cäsim!’ to their mates, the two students from 
Baka I-Garbiyya sought to exaggerate the attitude of the southern people towards the 
use of the affrication of */k/ to /ë/, pushing it beyond its phonological limits. 

In fact, such a joke is made possible by the fact that in southern TMA varieties 
*/q/ is fully deemphasised/fronted into /k/. Thus, because of the spread of affrication 
in the south, northern people hint at the possibility that southern people could push 
themselves as far as */q/ > /k/ > /ë/, but this never happens. 

Furthermore, going northwards, the fronting of */q/ works differently. In Bäka 
l-Garbiyya, for example, men pronounce */q/ as /q/ or /k/ and women /k/. Further 
north, */q/ is usually realised as /k/ or just /q/ by those with some education, even 
among the elders. Further details on geographic and social distribution and realisa- 
tion of */q/ and */k/ are provided below. 

Other features, which are consistent throughout the TMA varieties, are listed in 
Jastrow (2004). The vowel system is considered unitary and defined as conservative, 
with three short vowels (/a/, /1/, /u/) and five long vowels (/ä/, /&/, A/, /ö/, ГА); the old diph- 
thongs */ay/ and */aw/ became /&/ and /ö/ respectively. Long stressed vowels in open syl- 
lables are shortened when they lose the stress, but this kind of shortening does not take 
place if the syllable is closed, differently from Cairene Arabic, as Jastrow noticed, and 
from other neighbouring sedentary Palestinian varieties, but similar to what happens 
in Galilean Bedouin dialects. A series of exceptions to this general rule is produced by 
the suffixation of the negation -s/-is, which causes the reduction of the long vowels even 
when they remain accented (зијпас, ‘we saw you [FSG]’ vs. ma Sufnácis, ‘we did not 
see you [FSG]). TMA also preserves an independent feminine form in verbs and pro- 
nouns for the second and third plural persons. The perfect verbal forms with a suffixed 
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consonant cluster require an anaptyctic vowel, with possible different placement of 
the stress: for hit,’ there is dárabit and darábit. Jastrow proposes these forms as full 
alternatives, without further considerations of geographic and social order. 


5 Further observations on Mutallat dialectal differentiation 


In the last five years, I had the opportunity to teach courses on Arabic dialectology 
to Palestinian Arabic native speakers of different local varieties from the Golan, the 
Galilee, the central coastal plains and the Negev, but, for the most part, from the 
Mutallat. Most of the students come from the Mutallat. Tel Aviv University is indeed 
very close to their home area. Fortunately, I had the opportunity to teach several stu- 
dents from all areas of the Mutallat, from Umm el-Fahm in the far north of the region 
to Kufur Kàsim and Kufur Bara at the southern boundary. 

As I explained some very classical topics of comparative Arabic dialectology, such 
as the pronunciation of consonants, vowel system, anaptyctic vowels, imäla, pausal 
forms, syllable structure, pronominal forms, verbal conjugations and so on, students 
were often requested to pronounce specific words that contained the characteristic 
that we were discussing in the class. The students liked to raise their hands when in 
their home village or city the feature in question produced a peculiar outcome com- 
pared with what they heard from friends from neighbouring areas. Furthermore, 
they often added that their grandparents knew a different pronunciation, grammati- 
cal form or different word for a certain object. 

Certain inter-dialectal differences were certainly expected between the dialects 
of the different regions of Israel. Indeed, differences between the tribal varieties in 
the Negev or communal dialects and rural vs. urban dialects in the Galilee are well 
known and have been addressed in the dialectological literature (Behnstedt and 
Geva-Kleinberger 2019; Blanc 1953). But what struck me most was the exceptional 
internal diversity of the Mutallat varieties that was revealed. 

The internal dialectal diversity revealed itself in so clear a way as to be almost 
suspect. Indeed, today, when speaking of the history of the Arab dialectal varieties 
spoken in Israel, one must proceed with some caveats. It is necessary to examine 
the area's history, as frequent relocations of the Arab populations (Hadawi 1970; 
Mills 1932; Palmer 1881), the movement of settlements and, inevitably, linguistic mix- 
ing all took place (Bergstrásser 1915). Thus, I began asking specific questions about 
the origins of each informant and, most of all, of his or her family, going back several 
generations. Through my increasingly frequent visits with families in the Mutallat, 
first through my students, and then more and more autonomously, I came to realise 
that in the decades around the Israeli War of Independence, the Muslim Arab popu- 
lation of the central coastal plains, from Jaffa and Six Münis to the old Tantüra, had 
gradually moved towards the central Mutallat, especially towards Taybe and Tira. 
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It is difficult to trace the path of the relocations, because, according to my infor- 
mants' reports, some families changed their names during the process through the 
new matrimonial networks that were being established or by taking on the names 
of the local host families. This immigration from the central plains to the Mutallat 
region was, nonetheless, restricted to a relatively small number of families and indi- 
viduals from the villages of the plains. Furthermore, it must be said that, according 
to the maps sketched before 1948 (Robinson 1856) and historical and archeological 
reports (Cytryn-Silvermann 2004; Tavernari 2012), the villages scattered over the cen- 
tral plain between the Mutallat region and the Mediterranean were not numerous or 
heavily populated. The stretch of coast between Jaffa and Caesarea was marshy and 
malarial, and thus it was avoided by the caravan trade routes, which passed instead 
along the eastern hills. The eastern hills, constituting the current Mutallat region, 
were very heavily populated, being rich in water and at an elevation that allowed the 
cultivation of olive trees, a fundamental activity of the local pre-industrial society, as 
is clearly expressed by some elderly informants in the stories I have recorded. 

From a dialectological point of view, the Sprachatlas of Bergsträsser (1915) clearly 
notes the linguistic uniformity of the eastern hills and the adjacent western plains. 
Furthermore, even today, the oldest informants describe the dialect of the people 
who came from the western plains as nearly the same as that of the central Mutallat 
hills, with just a few lexical differences. 

In his Sprachatlas, Bergsträsser sketches what is today the Mutallat and the adja- 
cent coastal plains as a uniform linguistic area, characterised by the following: 


1. affricate pronunciation of the consonant £tm, while Galilee, Jaffa and the urban 
centres of what constitutes today's Palestinian Authority are characterised by the 
fricative pronunciation Z (1915: Karte 2), 

2. totally deemphasised (or fronted) realisation of *q, different from the emphatic 
realisation found in the Galilee and Jaffa (1915: Karte 4), 

3. affricate pronunciation of *k, with the exception of Jaffa (1915: Karte 3). 


To sum up, the arrival of external elements from the western plains and coastal cities 
after 1948 did not significantly impact the dialectal configuration of the Mutallat re- 
gion, as, with the exception of Jaffa, they belonged together within a uniform linguistic 
area. Interestingly, in 1915, Bergsträsser did not report any internal dialectal differen- 
tiation among the varieties spoken in the region corresponding to today's Mutallat, 
such as the differential treatment of *q and *К in the different Mutallat sub-regions 
reported by Jastrow (2004) and mentioned above. 

The affrication of *k is a widespread phenomenon in the southern Levant. The 
dialects of the Bedouin tribes of northern Israel who live in the central and southern 
Galilee have this feature in addition to the affrication of the original *q > g (Rosenhouse 
1984). These features are indeed common among the Najdi/North-Arabian/Jordanian 
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Bedouin types, of which the Galilean Bedouin dialects are a part (Cantineau 1936, 
1937). The affrication of *k is found among the sedentary dialects of what is today the 
Palestinian Authority, both in the immediate vicinity of the border with the Israeli 
Mutallat (Bergsträsser 1915) and towards the south, around Ramallah (Seeger 20093, 
20095, 2013), yet not throughout the area. The areas of Tülkarem and Baka $-Sarkiyya 
show the affrication of *k and the fronting of *q (personal observation), while neither 
shift is evident in the hills of Somron (Bergsträsser 1915). 

The geographic distribution of the different treatments of *q and *k seems to point 
to the existence of a sedentary conservative area, with the emphatic pronunciation of 
жа and the plosive pronunciation of *k in the central massif of Somron. This conser- 
vative mountainous area seems to be surrounded by Bedouin dialects, to the north 
and to the east, that are characterised by affrication of *k and *g « *q, and sedentary 
dialects, located to the north-west and to the south, characterised by a mixed charac- 
ter. Indeed, in both the Mutallat (as I will demonstrate) and the rural areas around 
Ramallah (Seeger 2009a, 2009b, 2013), the fronting of *q and the affrication of *k are 
not distributed homogeneously. In particular, in the Mutallat, the affrication of *k is 
governed by different phonetic rules in the different areas, with an extreme overex- 
tension of the phenomenon in the southernmost sub-region, around Kufur Käsim, 
while in the northernmost area, the affrication takes place close to front vowels, as it 
does in the Galilean Bedouin varieties (Rosenhouse 1984). The affrication could thus 
be a historically contact-induced linguistic change that entered from the northern 
Mutallat due to contact with Bedouin varieties of the Galilean type, and then spread 
towards the southern Mutallat and the rural area north of Ramallah, where the rules 
governing the affrication were clearly reinterpreted. 

Comparing my data with the outlines sketched by Seeger (2009a, 2009b, 2013), it 
clearly appears that the continuity between the rural area of the Mutallat and the 
rural area north of Ramallah is expressed by the diverse distribution of further fea- 
tures, such as the final imäla in the FSG ending, the pronominal system, the personal 
suffix ofthe third MSG, the negated suffix ofthe third MSG and the ending ofthe suffix 
of the third MPL of verbs with the third radical consonant y. In both these areas, dif- 
ferent treatments of these features are scattered across the settlements. This picture 
seems to point out to a situation of contact between ancient southern Levantine rural 
dialects and surrounding Bedouin varieties (Najd, Jordan), where the rural varieties 
acquire exogenous features to different extents in each settlement. 

The contact between rural and Bedouin varieties in the Mutallat and around 
Ramallah was probably due to the Bedouin presence along the local stretch of the 
Cairo-Damascus caravan route (Tavernari 2012) between the eleventh and the sixteenth 
centuries. According to archeological findings, in the southern Levant the caravan 
route consisted of tracks that ran along the line of the Mutallat settlements. Jerusalem 
and Ramallah were touched by the caravan route, which continued along the Mutallat, 
as both the internal Palestinian mountain region and the western coastal plains were 
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avoided for different practical reasons. The historical presence of the caravan route 
and the passage of diverse Arabic-speaking groups could help explain the high degree 
of internal variation of dialectal features and lexical items across the Mutallat region. 
One should be aware, nonetheless, that the internal dialectal variation is not only a his- 
torical phenomenon across the settlements of the Mutallat. Linguistic dynamicity is 
very well expressed today through the use of different words for objects associated 
with modern life. For example, plastic cups are called culüctb in Kufur Kasim, from 
the expression kul w-kibb lit. ‘eat and throw, and xadpami in Taybe, from the Hebrew 
word xadpafami, ‘disposable,’ reflecting the actual Modern Hebrew pronunciation. 
A small part of the population of Taybe also uses culuctb. Indeed, an interesting aspect 
of Mutallat internal variation, both among traditional and neo varieties, is the diffused 
and gradual way in which features change across sub-regions, genders and age groups. 

Nevertheless, some features clearly represent specific sub-regions. Among these 
are the extended use of affrication in the south and the striking contour-rising and 
vowel-lengthening of pre-pausal syllables and development of a slight internal con- 
ditioned imäla in Baka 1-багріууа. Interestingly, the frequency of such community- 
specific features seems to have increased over the last generations. The prosodic 
profile of Baka l-Garbiyya is perceived as extraneous and unique by speakers of other 
communities within the Mutallat. In fact, it could be seen as a local evolution of the 
central and northern Levantine prosodic types (Bergstrásser 1924; Chahal 1999; de 
Jong and Zawaydeh 2002; Hellmuth 2019). 


5.1 Internal diversity and utility of the TMA annotated corpus 


Inlight of the historical and sociolinguistic observations made so far on the character 
of the Mutallat region, it becomes easier to understand how the linguistic features 
that characterise the entire area are found to varying degrees in the different com- 
munities from north to south, as I explained regarding the *k > € shift. Considering 
this situation, I felt the need for an annotated corpus for the study of the frequency 
and contexts of use in which the phenomena that characterise TMA manifest them- 
selves throughout the region. The data provided by the corpus will be presented in 
a visual format in the form of a linguistic atlas. 

The first linguistic insights into TMA internal dialectological differentiation 
that I present here are based on my 245,000-word corpus of TMA, collected so far 
(2015-2019) across the Mutallat settlements and comprising narrative, spontaneous 
and guided conversations, proverbs, greetings and blessings, poetry and songs of dif- 
ferent genres and for various occasions. The corpus currently consists of 300 pieces 
of different genres and lengths that have been recorded and transcribed and are be- 
ing annotated for roots, morphological categories and English meanings. The anno- 
tation for morphological categories is very important because it enables the searcher 
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to see all occurrences of the same roots across different vocalic patterns in order to 
establish the influence of morphophonology on the realisation of */k/, the fronting of 
*/q/, the emergence of imala rising and the colour of anaptyctic vowels across differ- 
ent communities and genders. Pausal forms are annotated. While a detailed descrip- 
tion of the content of the corpus and the annotation system that is being followed is 
beyond the scope of this discussion, I include here some basic explanations necessary 
for understanding the criteria followed in the transcription of the data provided in 
the paragraphs below. The transcription does not follow IPA rules but rather the tran- 
scribing standards traditionally followed in Arabic dialectology (e.g. 5 for f, 2 for dj, 
t for 0, etc.). The transcription is not phonological: e.g. if */q/ is pronounced К, К, or 
in both ways in the same text, it is transcribed each time just as it is articulated. The 
same is true for */k/ and for the entire vowel system, including the anaptyctic vowels. 
In relevant cases, the transcription marks prosodic lowering and lengthening. Sec- 
ondary emphatic articulation, which is quite rare, is not marked. 

Most of my informants are over the age of seventy, with some isolated exceptions 
between the ages of sixty and seventy. The informants are 54 men and 67 women. 
None attended school after the first grade. In all cases, they can be considered elders 
whose dialects represent TMA varieties. 

In fact, dialectal communities are divisible by generational varieties. Elders over 
the age of seventy speak the traditional varieties of the local dialects. The middle gen- 
eration consists of people between fifty and sixty-five years of age, educated at vari- 
ous levels, depending on gender, economic possibilities and socio-cultural constraints. 
Young people include those under forty-five years of age, in general highly educated, 
often up to university level, in Modern Standard Arabic, Hebrew and other languages. 

As noted above, the disappearance of the traditional lifestyle—due to formal educa- 
tion in Hebrew, Standard Arabic and English and changes in material life—endangers 
the traditional varieties, which are converging toward a koineized language in which 
dialectal differences fade. Many TMA lexical sectors are no longer used or under- 
stood by younger people. Several prosodic and phonological distinctions are no lon- 
ger salient. Both morphology and syntax have been deeply restructured. 

The lexical annotation enables a search by English meaning and semantic category 
(object used for digging, drilling, cutting, sowing, transporting containers, liquid con- 
tainer, grain container, etc.). Indeed, words for objects of material culture are often 
not directly translatable between different languages. To avoid possible misunder- 
standings, photographs have been added to each of the agricultural and domestic 
objects mentioned in the corpus. 

The search for objects through images, English terminology and semantic cate- 
gories has produced an unexpected finding; many names of household utensils, es- 
pecially supports and metal objects, have different names in the different areas of 
the Mutallat, while the terminology for containers, cutlery and agricultural objects is 
far more homogeneous. Moreover, from a comparative perspective, the terminology 
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related to agricultural and domestic objects and their formal typology are quite sur- 
prisingly different from those described so far in Palestinian varieties, especially in 
relation to the non-Arabic names, studied mainly in the areas of Jerusalem, Ramallah 
and the Galilee (Basis 2009; Bassal 2004, 2006-2007, 2010, 2012; Bauer 1903, 1926; 
Dalman 1928-1942; Diem 1979; Elihai 2004; Fraenkel 1886; Griffith 1997; Elizur 2004; 
Féghali 1918; Fleisch 1974; Halayqa 2008, 2013a, 2013b, 2013c, 2014; Halloun 2000; Hasson 
1984; Hopkins 1995; Neishtadt 2015; Piamenta 1973; Rubinovitch 1923; Shehadeh 1983; 
von Mülinen 1907; Weninger 2011). Further typological and linguistic comparisons are 
currently being carried out, in particular with other Syro-Lebanese material cultures 
and both sedentary and Bedouin linguistic facies (Arnold and Behnstedt 1993; Borg 
2003, 2004, 2008; Jastrow 2001; Retsó 2006). 

Below are some quantitative data on internal TMA dialectal variation extrapolated 
from my TMA corpus. For each dialectal region—North, Baka 1-багріууа, Centre, 
South—I selected a sample of 15 prose texts (around 20,000 words) from 10 men and 
10 women, as a balanced sample. 


5.2 The affrication */k/ > с: geographic and sociolinguistic distribution 


The data from the TMA corpus reported in Table 1 show a differential treatment of 
the affrication of */k/ > С across the four major areas represented here. The occurren- 
ces indicate the number of times */k/ is pronounced с, not necessarily overlapping 
with the number of words in which the affrication is manifested, i.e. in the same 
word the affrication can happen more than once. The roots indicate the number of 
different roots in which the phenomenon is manifested. The К/с overlap indicates the 
percentage of occurrences of both affricated and non-affricated pronunciation. Each 
gender group (women and men) in each of the four areas area was assigned the same 
number of words (10,000) from about ten texts from the TMA corpus as a sample. The 
data stems from such samples. 


TABLE 1. The affrication */k/ > čin TMA across the Main Areas of the Mutallat. 


North Baka I-Garbiyya Centre South 
10,000 words 10,000 words 10,000 words | 10,000 words 

occurrences 1,230 2,002 2,434 3,878 

Women | roots 37 34 36 31 
К/С overlap 1.2096 1.3496 2.83% 6.78% 
occurrences 1.036 1.245 1.728 2.678 

Men roots 36 35 36 30 
К/ё overlap 1.05% 1.12% 1.65% 3.66% 
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While the number of roots employed in the texts is almost the same among men 
and women, since the sample prose texts deal with the same topics (marriage, ag- 
riculture, natural medical remedies), the number of affricated realisations of */k/ 
increases meaningfully from north to south, in line with the observations provided 
by Jastrow (2004). What emerges from this merely quantitative analysis is that 
there is a remarkable gender-based difference in producing the affricated */k/, with 
a wide preponderance of this phenomenon among women. A qualitative analysis 
of the cases in which the affrication is manifested is left for a further monographic 
enquiry. In general, corpus data support Jastrow's hypothesis (2004) of an impact 
of the surrounding vowels on the affrication (northern darcen/darkum vs southern 
darcen/darcum). While cross-generational observations are beyond the scope of the 
present article, cross-generational comparative data show how affrication decreases 
among younger people in the north, while it is overextended and implemented in 
the south. 


5.3 The de-emphasising/fronting of *q: 
geographic and sociolinguistic distribution 


The quantitative data regarding the fronting or de-emphasising of */q/ are quite homo- 
geneous. Yet, in the north and in the area of Bakal-Garbiyya, thereisa clear gender-based 
difference in the degree to which the fronting is realised. Among the men, */q/ are pro- 
nounced with higher energy than among the women, yet without emphasis. 


TABLE 2. The de-emphasising/fronting of *q in TMA across the Main Areas of the Mutallat. 


North Baka I-Garbiyya Centre South 
10,000 words 10,000 words 10,000 words 10,000 words 
Women k k k k 
Men k k k/k k 


5.4 The final imäla in the feminine singular ending 


Similar to what has been reported by Seeger (2009, 20095, 2013), the realisation of 
the final imäla of the feminine singular ending is not homogeneous. The phenome- 
non seems to follow different phonetical rules in the different areas. So, while in the 
northern area the imäla is in general of middle height (-e, not -i), in the south the ris- 
ing is more intense Ci). Furthermore, in the area of Baka l-Garbiyya, the imdla rising 
seems to correlate with the height of the preceding vowel, as shown in Table 3. The 
differences in the degrees of їтйїа rising across the different varieties are purely 
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phonetic, with no phonological implications. The phonological vowel system is uni- 
tary, as in Jastrow (2004). 


TABLE 3. The final imäla in the feminine singular ending. 


North Baka I-Garbiyya Centre South 

20,000 words 20,000 words 20,000 words 20,000 words 
madrasa dig -а 5 F 
‘school’ (midrasa) 
та та ate d а F 
'teacher' (F) 
sxnüna a 4 © 4 
'warmth' 


5.5 The third person masculine singular pronominal suffix 


As Seeger (2009a, 2009b, 2013) noted, the treatment of the third MSG pronominal 
suffix may vary across local varieties. In TMA, this morpheme does not vary as widely 
as it does around Ramallah. The morpheme */-u/ can be high or lowered to -o, both 
after names and after verbs. 


TABLE 4. The third person masculine singular pronominal suffix. 


North Baka l-Garbiyya Centre South 


-и -0 -0 -0 


5.6 Distribution and quality of anaptyctic vowels 


In comparison to the sedentary dialects of the Galilee and the Bedouin dialect of the 
southern Levant, TMA varieties in general do not easily tolerate -CC groups at the 
ends of words. This phenomenon is reflected in both the nominal and the verbal mor- 
phologies. The main reference work on anaptyxis in central rural Palestinian variet- 
1е$ is the work of Palva (1965), who accounts for the existence of different anaptyctic 
systems in the Lower Galilee and mentions the phonological laws that rule the func- 
tioning of the anaptyctic system of Turfän. As Table 5 shows, different TMA areas 
have different rules for anaptyxis, regarding the nature of -CC cluster as divided and 
the type and length ofthe vowel used as a divider. In northern TMA, as in some ofthe 
Lower Galilean types described by Palva (1965), the anaptyxis is absent when the sec- 
ond radical consonant of the word is г ог I. In Baka 1-багріууа, anaptyxis is always 
there: frontal/dental consonants attract the vowel -i-, while in other cases -e- is used. 
The anaptyctic vowel is a fully articulated vowel, similar to the vowel used in 
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Tülkarem. In central TMA varieties, the anaptyctic vowel is always used and it is very 
short and quite centralised (°. A full vowel appears after an emphatic sound in all 
varieties except southern TMA, where the anaptyctic vowel is stably a full -i-. 


TABLE 5. Distribution and quality of anaptyctic vowels. 
(**The vowel */u/ in the group CvCC is usually lowered to -o- in the northern TMA varieties, 
similar to what happens in several Galilean types. Likewise, */i/ in the same group CvCC is 
usually lowered to -e-. ***In fact, in central TMA, the current word for 'oven' is wakkäde) 


North Вака l-Garbiyya | Centre South 
al-Quds ‘Jerusalem’ | al-Kods/al-Kods** | al-Kudis/al-Kudis | al-Kuds/al-Kud's | al-Kudis/al-Kud?s 
furn 'oven' forn furen furin*** furin 
harb ‘war’ harb hareb harb harib 
xubz 'bread' xob'z xubez xub?z xubiz 
milh ‘salt’ melh** milih miPh milih 
nasr ‘victory’ naser naser naser nasir 


5.7 The pre-pausal lowering of -1(C)# 


I report here an example of the lowering of -1(C)#, i.e. of stressed t in pre-pausal 
position. A similar phenomenon is observable for -ü(C)#, which is lowered to 6 under 
the same conditions. 


TABLE 6. The pre-pausal lowering of -1(C)#. 


qalbi ‘my heart’ 


North 
k/kalbi 


Baka I-Garbiyya 


Centre 


k/kalbe 


South 


5.8 Third person singular independent personal pronouns 


The series of the independent personal pronouns shows some inter-dialectal differ- 
ences across TMA varieties, more in terms of preference than of exclusive use. For 
example, huwwe/hu ‘he’ and hiyye/hi ‘she’ are both known to TMA elderly speakers. 


TABLE 7. Independent personal pronouns. 


North Baka I-Garbiyya Centre South 
‘he’ huwwe/hu huwwe hu/huwwe hütu/hüti/hu 
‘she’ hiyye/hi hiyye hi/hiyye hütha/hiti/hi 
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Notably, the long forms are formally feminine nouns and therefore show the degree 
of the final imala according to the internal rules of each dialect. In the north, elderly 
people prefer to use the long forms, while young people prefer the short forms. 
According to the data yielded from the corpus, in central TMA, the elders use thelong 
forms when the pronouns are uttered in isolation (in a pause), while they use the 
short forms within an utterance. In the south, the independent pronouns pronounced 
in isolation are hüti/hiti and hütu/hütha, which are also found scattered across the 
varieties described by Seeger around Ramallah (2009a, 2009b, 2013). 

Pragmatic investigations are being carried out in order to reveal the existence 
of possible additional rules of alternation of long and short pronominal forms in 
context. Regarding the plural forms of the third person masculine and feminine, 
southern TMA has hummi (M) and hinni (F), while central TMA more frequently has 
hum (M) and hin (F). The second person masculine and feminine are generally sepa- 
rated in both the singular and the plural, especially in the southern and the central 
varieties. The southern series is inta (MSG), inti (FSG), intu (MPL) and intin (FPL). The 
northern series sounds: inti (M and F), into (MPL), inten (FPL). 


5.9 Demonstrative pronouns 


The series of the demonstrative pronouns for close and far objects was originally 
unitary from a morphological point of view, yet it shows the outcomes of differ- 
ent phonological systems. Notably, the northern variety has just one form for the 
masculine and the feminine singular close demonstrative. While the final -a does 
not appear in the northern series, it appears very consistently in Baka 1-багріууа. 
As with other linguistic features, in the series of the demonstratives central and 
southern varieties are consistent with each other. Similar to what was noted re- 
garding the independent pronouns, the different treatment of */k/ in the masculine 
and feminine forms of the second person show that in the southern varieties, the 
extension of the affrication of */k/ close to -a- and other back vowels is quite a re- 
cent phenomenon. 


TABLE 8. Demonstrative pronouns. 


North Baka I-Garbiyya Centre and South 
'this' (M) häda häda 
häd 
‘this’ (F) hay hadi 
‘these’ (M, F) hadol hadola hadola 
'that' (M) hadäk hadäka hadäk 
‘that’ (F) hadic hadic hadic 
'those' (M, F) hadlàk hadülaka hadöläk 
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5.10 Presentative forms 


Presentative forms are used to for introductions such as ‘here I am!’ and ‘there ће is! 
and are one of the grammatical fields in which TMA internal variation is expressed at 
its best. Table 9 reports only some of the many series of presentative pronouns found 
across the Mutallat. 


TABLE 9. Presentative forms. 


North Baka I-Garbiyya Centre and South 
T hiyyani hadäni hayni/hadani 
‘you’ (M) hiyyätak hayyak 

hadanti 

‘you’ (F) hiyyätic hayyic 
ће' hiyyätu hädu hayyu/hadahü 
‘she’ hiyyatha hadahi hayha/hadahi 
‘we’ hiyyatna hadahna hayna 
‘you’ (M) hiyyatkum hadantu haycum 
'you' (F) hiyyàcin hadanten һауёїп 
'they' (М) hiyyathum hadahumme hayhum/hadahummi 
‘they’ (F) hiyyäthin hadahinne hayhin/hadahinni 


5.11 The position of the stress in the perfect paradigm 


As Jastrow noted (2004), the perfect paradigm of the strong verb presents two diffe- 
rent forms for the first and second person singular: kátabit and katábit (the treatment 
of the anaptyctic vowel works according to the rules of each dialect). Jastrow also 
remarked that, in any case, these forms never overlap with the third person feminine 
singular, which is always katbat. According to my data, the form katábit ‘I/you (M) 
wrote’ is typical only of Baka l-Garbiyya. 


5.12 The position of the stress in the third person 
masculine plural of the imperfect 


In the third person masculine plural of the imperfect, TMA varieties, especially in 
the southern area, use two different forms derived from different anaptyctic stra- 
tegies interchangeably. Thus, in the recordings, both byüskunu and byüsuknu 'they 
dwell’ can be heard, similar to what Blanc observed among the Galilean Druze 


(1953). 
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5.13 TMA internal lexical variation 


One of the most striking aspects of TMA internal variation is the presence of several 
clearly different lexical items for objects associated with the traditional life. Along- 
side lexical internal variation, TMA dialects also use different roots for very basic 
actions and states, even for the verb ‘to be.’ Furthermore, the morpho-phonological 
outcomes of even simple and very frequent verbal forms vary across TMA varieties. 
Table 10 reports a small number of cases. The existence of a southern lexical facies 
that diverges from the central and northern one is a matter of fact, clearly demon- 
strated among TMA varieties and continuing in members of the young generations. 


TABLE 10. Some examples of the internal TMA morpho-lexical variation. 


North Вака l-Garbiyya | Centre South 
'broom' miknasa/e moslaha/micinse micinsi 
‘Twas’ Кип bakét 
'he eats' bökel bökel bökel/byocel бубе! 
'plastic cups' kubbayat plastik | kababi plastik xadpamí си!асђ 
‘watch!’ fakkir suf Süf/bahhar зај 
‘he types’ bikbis byikbis butbus 
‘girls’ banät banawitti banät 
'cemetery' magganna mikbara makbara 
‘olive tree’ ziton resis 
'bee' samle nahle/i 
‘cauliflower’ kambüta zähara 
‘slim’ а rakas 
'baskets' sallät slal 


6 Conclusions and further plans: towards a linguistic 
atlas of Traditional Mutallat dialects 


I hope І have at least partially demonstrated the existence of different aspects of vari- 
ability within the borders of the linguistic region called the Mutallat, in particular 
among its traditional dialects. The distribution of linguistic characteristics identifies 
at least four areas from north to south. From a lexical point of view, at least two 
macro-areas are clearly evident, one northern and one southern, with profoundly 
different characters. I have reported only a small number of the changing features. 
Many others are currently under investigation. Due to the complexity of the distri- 
bution of linguistic features and in order to provide a historical interpretation of the 
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internal diversity of the area, I will prepare a linguistic atlas of the area that rep- 
resents the geographical and social distribution of variable characteristics. 

To conclude, the preliminary analyses carried out so far have encouraged me to 
support the hypothesis expressed by Palva (1984) that the Mutallat is a transitional 
area, characterised by koineization phenomena rather than shared innovations (as 
in the case of the overextension of *К > é in the south). The region has historically 
been subject to influences from both rural central-southern Palestine (Galilee and the 
Ramallah area) and the Bedouins of the Syrian area. As a general pattern, innovative 
features seem to begin in different focal areas and move from north to south along 
the path of the caravan route. Morphological and lexical elements are differently 
distributed across the area in a complex and nuanced way. Therefore, each feature 
should be identified and described on a geographical basis. 
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The Pronominal Suffixes After 
Two Consonants in Cairene Arabic: 
A Historical Overview 


ABSTRACT Grammars and textbooks of Cairene Arabic dating from the nine- 
teenth century show two sets of suffixes after two consonants: the suffixes as 
used in modern Cairene Arabic: -aha, -ukum and -uhum, and a set with the vowel 
i between word and suffix: -iha, -ikum and -ihum. This second set of suffixes started 
to disappear at the end of the nineteenth century. The vowel i in -iha, -ikum and 
-ihum is an epenthetic vowel which is inserted between the two consonants at 
the end of the word (e.g. ism) and the suffixes -ha, -kum, -hum in order to break 
up the cluster of three consonants. However, the origin of the vowels a and u in 
the suffixes -aha, -ukum and -uhum is disputed. Some scholars, such as Birkeland 
(1952) and Diem (1991), argue that these vowels are remnants of old case endings, 
while others such as Owens (2006) and Watson (2002) claim that they are the result 
of vowel harmony, in which the epenthetic vowel is influenced by the vowel in the 
following syllable. 

This paper will use historical written sources of Cairene Arabic to investigate 
the occurrences of these suffixes before the nineteenth century. Then, nineteenth- 
century sources are used to show the decline and disappearance of the suffixes 
with i. Finally, the two theories concerning the origin of the vowels of the suffixes 


will be discussed in light of these findings. 
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1 Introduction 


In modern Cairene Arabic, the pronominal suffixes after two consonants (CC) are as 
follows: 


TABLE 4. Pronominal suffixes in Cairene Arabic after CC. 


MSG FSG PL 
1 -i 4 -ina 
2 -ak -ik -ukum 
3 -u -aha -uhum 


In Cairene Arabic, clusters of three consonants are not allowed.! Therefore, in 3FSG 
and in the plural forms (Table 1, in boldface), an extra vowel is needed in order to 
avoid a cluster of three consonants. This vowel is stressed. In 3FSG the vowel is a, in 
1PL it is i, and in 2PL and 3PL it is u. 

Sources from the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century display 
two varieties for 3FSG, 2PL and 3PL. Besides the forms mentioned in Table 1, there 
existed another set of suffixes. This set contains the buffer vowel i. 


TABLE 2. Pronominal suffixes in Cairene Arabic after CC 
in the nineteenth century and today. 


Nineteenth century Current situation 
3FSG -iha, -aha -aha 
2PL -ikum, -ukum -ukum 
3PL -ihum, -uhum -uhum 


The set of suffixes with i started to disappear at the end of the nineteenth century, and 
this process was completed at the beginning of the twentieth century. This raises some 
questions that will be addressed in this paper: Why were there two different sets of suf- 
fixes? Which one is the oldest? Why did the suffixes with i disappear? I will attempt to 
shed light on these questions by looking at the suffixes in pre-twentieth-century texts. 
This is no easy task, considering that this is a feature that can only be found in texts 
in Arabic script that are vocalised, or in transcribed texts. Although the latter can be 
found in abundance in the nineteenth century, they are very scarce in earlier periods. 

The article will first discuss the current situation with regard to the vowels of 
the suffixes in Cairo and the Delta. Then, evidence from texts from the fifteenth and 
eighteenth centuries will be given, followed by an overview of suffixes found in texts 


1 See Woidich (2006: 17). 
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from the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century. In the final part, two 
opposing views on the origin of these vowels will be given: while some researchers 
claim they are remnants of old case endings, others propose that they are epenthetic 
vowels that were affected by vowel harmony. These two theories will be discussed in 
light of the situation in Cairene Arabic. 


2 The current situation in Cairo and the Delta 


Map 157 in Behnstedt and Woidich's (1985b) dialect atlas of Egypt (see Map 1) shows that 
there are three distinct groups of suffixes in the Delta.? The unshaded part, which cov- 
ers most of the Delta, represents the set of suffixes -aha, -ukum, -uhum. The suffix -aha 
is pronounced as -ihe or -ihi in pausa. The second group, indicated with a diamond, has 
suffixes with the vowel i: -iha, -ikum, -ihum. The third group, marked with a triangle, 
has both -iha and -aha. According to Behnstedt and Woidich's (1985a: 78) Anmerkungen 
zu den Karten, the i in the second and third group can be explained as an epenthetic 


307 3T 3" 


157 Je? 
Pron. Suff. 3.sg. f. , 2.pL., 3.pl., nach - KK 
TT -аһа, [-ihe]&, |-ini] f, -ukum,-uhum 
e -iha,-ikum,-ihum 

A -iha auch in Kontext neben -aha 


= Suffixreihe mit anlautendem 
Vokal nicht existent 


MAP 1. Pronominal suffixes 3FSG, 2PL, 3PL after CC (Behnstedt and Woidich 1985b: map 157). 
€ Dr. Ludwig Reichert Verlag, Wiesbaden. C for Cairo added by the author. 


2 The shaded part on the right, which represents the Sargiyya, will not be taken into consider- 
ation here. Also, the region to the south of Cairo, in the Nile Valley, is not relevant here because 
the suffixes contain an unstressed schwa. See Behnstedt and Woidich (1985a: 78). 
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vowelto break up the sequence ofthree consonants. However, the vowel i in the pausal 
forms -ihe# and -ihis in group 1 (which has -aha in context and -ukum and -uhum for the 
other forms) has a different origin. Because of pausal imala (raising of final a), -aha# be- 
came -ahe# / -ahi#. The i-sound then spread to the left of the suffix. This is the group to 
which Cairo belongs as well. Note, however, that Cairo does not have the pausal forms 
-ihe# and -ihi#. The dialect of Cairo does not have pausal imäla anymore; this feature 
disappeared in the nineteenth century (see Blanc 1973-1974; see also section 4.3 below). 


3 Pre-nineteenth-century Cairene Arabic 


Pre-nineteenth-century sources written in the dialect of Cairo are rare.’ There are по 
reliable texts in transcription, and colloquial texts written in the Arabic script are very 
scarce. Moreover, texts written in Arabic script in which information about the vowels 
of the suffixes can be found are even harder to find, as it was not common practice to 
mark texts with vowel signs.* Below, two texts are discussed in which some informa- 
tion can be found; one from the fifteenth, and one from the eighteenth century. 


3.1 Fifteenth century: SAIT Ibn Südün al-BaSbugawr 


One of the earliest texts that contains information about the vowels of the suffixes 
is {Ali Ibn Südün al-BaSbugäwrs fifteenth-century Nuzhat al-nufüs wa mudhik al- 
арӣ. Al-Ba$bugàwi was born in Cairo in 1407 and died in Damascus in 1464. His 
humorous poems contain a good deal of colloquial elements, some of which are 
vocalised. In his study of this text, Vrolijk (1998: 153) mentions one example of the 
vocalised suffix га: е kannuhum ‘as if they are.' He also mentions three vocalised ex- 
amples of the 3FSG suffix with the vowel а: a ма mahraha ‘her dowry, 43 w-ummaha 
‘and her mother’ and «у (А fi rdsaha ‘on her head’ (Vrolijk 1998: 153). I need to 
clarify here that in the first two examples the fatha cannot be explained by the 
accusative case, as in both instances the noun containing the suffix is the subject: 
53 Sech ká; ‘and her mum cries meow’® (Vrolijk 1998: 82 a 1. 10), and u g Au је Al ais 
4255 бабе ‘I got you engaged to a bride whose dower is twenty para" (Vrolijk 1998: 


з See Davies and Doss (2013: 26). 
4 SeeZack (2019: 210-212). 


5 Text edition and study by Arnoud Vrolijk (1998). The work consists of two parts: the study (in 
English) and the text edition. When referring to the edition of the Arabic text, the letter a is 
mentioned after the page number. 


6 The poem is about a little kitten. 
7 The para was Мо of a piastre. 
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83a 1. 11). Of course, in the third example klo .4 (Vrolijk 1998: 139a 1. 14), the noun is 
preceded by (А, so if there was a case ending, it would have been a kasra. However, 
this last example poses a problem because räs ends in a single consonant and there- 
fore the suffix would be expected to be -hà rather than -аћа. An explanation could be 
that it should be read as ra?saha. There are two other instances in which the word is 
vocalised as ku) (Vrolijk 1998: 140a 1. 11 and p. 141a 1. 13). 

Vrolijk states that the suffix was -ihà when the syllable preceding the suffix con- 
tained an i or t: 


There is some evidence, however, that the intermediary vowel becomes ‘i’ when 
the last syllable of the preceding word has an ‘i’ or T vowel: xL ата ‘in her 
hand’ (82: 9). (Vrolijk 1998: 153) 


Vrolijk suggests that this is a case of vowel harmony in which the vowel of the noun 
influences the vowel of the suffix. Because the word 714 is colloquial, he does not seem 
to consider the possibility that the i is in fact the genitive case ending. However, be- 
cause 71415 preceded by bt. it cannot be excluded that the vowel does in fact indicate 
the genitive case, making this a mixed form containing both colloquial and classical 
elements. However this may be, one example is not enough to establish a general 
rule. Another important point is that in this example no vowel at all is needed be- 
cause ?id (like газ) ends in one consonant and therefore takes the suffix -ha. This ex- 
ample is from a line of poetry, so the extra vowel is probably dictated by the metre.? 
The only other examples with -ihà that I have found in this text are words that are 
preceded by a preposition. For instance, forms like && ) Je (Vrolijk 1998: 112a 1. 3) and 
ая cà (Vrolijk 1998: 114.1. 15) are ambiguous because the kasra could be explained as 
the genitive case ending. Also, the word +! ‘her name’ (Vrolijk 1998: 112a 1. 2) with an 
iin the preceding syllable, but the suffix -аћа rather than -ihà, contradicts Vrolijk’s 
theory of vowel harmony. 

Besides the examples mentioned by Vrolijk (1998: 153), I have found additional 
instances of vocalised suffixes in which the vowel before the suffix is different than 
the one expected in Classical Arabic:? 


-аһа: 

le 595 le “оп her back’ (Vrolijk 1998: 112a 1. 8 and 139a 1. 15); 

Àj gall A 2852 [gibi CS yall ©) ‘the belly of the boat is held back in the water’ (Vrolijk 1998: 
141a 1. 1). 


8 This is not the case in the examples of «|, because these all occur in prose text. 


9 Forinstance, «< ‘as if she’ (Vrolijk 1998: 98a 1. 13) and «is: ‘underneath her’ (Vrolijk 1998: 98al 14) 
both have a as in Classical Arabic. 
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-ukum: 
550 28054 L ‘Oh your restive one (?), oh my good luck’ (Vrolijk 1998: 106a 1. 4).!? 


No additional examples of the suffix » with vocalisation were found. 

There are two passages, ‘The letter of Funayn’ (pp. 137a-139a) and ‘About the dif- 
ference between a boat and a horse and what relates to this’ (pp. 139a-141a) in which 
the suffix 3FSG is written as 4%, representing the suffix -ihi with strong imäla, which 
can still be found in the Delta (see section 2 above). Examples are 2555 ‘underneath 
her’ (Vrolijk 1998: 138a 1. 15),!! ig! Jë ‘he said to her’ (Vrolijk 1998: 140a 1. 16) and el: 
‘her leg’ (Vrolijk 1998: 140a 1. 17). ‘The letter of Funayn,’ from which the first exam- 
ple is taken, is a letter written by a fictional character from the Egyptian countryside 
and was ‘an attempt to imitate and ridicule the speech of a baladt character’ (Vrolijk 
1998: 141). The fact that al-Ba$bugawi wrote the suffix with ha? rather than alif and 
also marked the suffix with two kasras shows that he took some trouble to stress the 
fact that this was not Cairene Arabic. 


3.2. Eighteenth century: Lifb al-Manär 


The text of the shadow play Lob al-Manar ‘The play of the lighthouse,’ about the 
famous lighthouse in Alexandria, dates from the sixteenth century, but the only sur- 
viving manuscript containing the text dates from 1707.!? The play was meant to be 
performed rather than read in silence, and the manuscript shows signs of being used 
during performances.!? Shadow plays were meant to entertain the masses. It is there- 
fore not surprising that Lifb al-Manär contains many colloquial elements.!* Although 
the text is only sparsely vocalised, there are two instances of vocalised suffixes that 
concern us here: m3 kulluhum (Kahle 1930: 8a 1. 9) and Vk kullaha (Kahle 1930: 19a l. 
7). However, ede is the subject of the sentence, so this could also be interpreted as the 
Classical Arabic case ending u. Vs would have been in the nominative if it had been 
Classical Arabic: 41: glas WE I jal, ул уй uas ‘and the land of Cyprus and all the is- 
lands obey his words.’ So here we do have proof of the suffix -aha. 


10 According to the rules of Classical Arabic, з= should have been in the accusative (see Caspari 
and Wright 1862, vol. II: 63). The meaning of > is not entirely clear. It is also used on p. 82a 1. 7: 
cS Cl ée D As both examples are from children’s rhymes, and the one on p. 82a is full of 
diminutives, it seems most likely that 5:55 is the diminutive of оз + ‘restive.’ 


11 See also Vrolijk (1998: 153). 


12 See Kahle (1930: 3-8) and Zack (2012: 333-334). References to Kahle's (1930) edition of the 
Arabic text are marked with the letter a after the page number. 


13 See Каће (1930: 1). 
14 SeeZack (2012: 335). 
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What the examples in sections 3.1 and 3.2 show is that the forms with a and u most 
likely were the norm. There are no unambiguous examples of suffixes with i from 
this period that could not be attributed to the genitive case; however, the 3FSG form 
-ihi was clearly stigmatised. 

In the following paragraph, the appearance of the suffixes in nineteenth-century 
sources will be discussed. 


4 The nineteenth century 


From the second half of the nineteenth century, many textbooks, language guides 
and grammars of Cairene Arabic were published. These were written both by native 
speakers and orientalists and aimed at teaching Arabic to foreign travellers. Most of 
these used transcribed Arabic, or both transcription and Arabic script, which makes 
them very useful sources for phonological research 18 


4.1 -ikum / -ukum and -ihum / -ukum 


Many nineteenth-century sources have -ukum and -uhum, which are the forms that 

are used in Cairo nowadays. Some examples with u (ordered from the oldest to the 

most recent sources) are: 

- hommà kân andohoum innàb!9 (Cadri 1868: 134) ‘they had grapes’; 

- buddühum (biddühum) (Spitta 1880: 54) ‘they want’; 

- wéhum sahtáhum hagar kullühum (Spitta 1883: 146) “апа she turned them all into 
stone’; 

- aan’doukoum (Vaujany 1884: 19) ‘you (PL) have’; 

- та fandokums adab (Spiro 1912: 50) ‘you have no manners. 


There are also a number of sources that mention -ikum and -ћит. Examples with 

i include: 

- houmma kan ändehom (Nolden 1844: 141) ‘they had’; 

- intom andikom; nafsi-kom, nafsi-hom (Nakhlah 1874: 63; 137) ‘you (PL) have’; 'your- 
selves, theirselves'; 

= ahus ui is) 5 c3 AGS GES (Dulac 1889: 67) ‘she took a handful of gold and threw it 
among them’; 

- паўѕі-кит, nafsi-hum (Thimm 1898: 42) ‘yourselves, theirselves.’ 


15 For more information about these types of books, see Zack (2016 and 2017). 
16 The transcriptions have been kept as in the original sources. 
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Some sources use both u and i: 

- tiqdar tohhot-töhom tahht el kursee au fil shäbakeh (Sacroug 1874: 296) ‘you may 
put them under the seat or in the net'; hoom'ma aandéhom (Sacroug 1874: 249) 
‘they have’; 

- аћаай nafsühum (Van Berchem 1889: 99) ‘they stood up’; wéqamet elmara gábet 
elhadide min ennär wékauwethum fi kafbihum (Van Berchem 1889: 101) ‘the woman 
stood up, got the iron from the fire and ironed their heels’; 

- biddikum (auch buddükum) tidrabu (Seidel 1896: 37) ‘you (PL) want to hit.’ 


Spitta's and Seidel's examples with bidd ‘to want’ are interesting because they 
show vowel harmony: besides biddühum, a form buddühum existed (Spitta 
1880: 54) in which bidd has become budd under the influence of the vowel in the 
next syllable. Seidel's (1896: 37) biddikum/buddükum shows the same phenom- 
enon. I have not found any other examples except for these two with the word 
bidd. 

Spitta (1880) is also interesting for another reason. Although his book is a very 
detailed, scholarly description of the grammar of Cairene Arabic, and lists numer- 
ous variations, it does not mention i as ‘Bindevocal for the suffixes -kum and -hum 
(see Spitta 1880: 54). 

The last grammar which mentions the forms -ikum and -ihum is Marriott ([1930]). 
However, its date of publication is misleading because it is based on C. A. Thimm's 
book that first appeared in 1897. It is very likely that this information was not up- 
dated in subsequent editions. Another late source which mentions these forms is 
Chagavat's Vocabulaire francais-italien-arabe, which has no year of publication but 
most probably dates from the early twentieth century." He mentions for instance 
andékom, andéhom (Chagavat s.d.: 305). 


4.2 -iha and -aha 


Whereas most sources give either the forms with i or those with u for the suffixes 2PL 
and 3PL, but not both, the situation is different when it comes to the suffix 3FSG. The 
majority of the sources from the nineteenth century give both options -iha and -aha, 
as can be seen in Table 3. 

It is only at the beginning of the twentieth century that the suffix -iha falls into 
disuse, as the table shows. Mahmoud Salem still mentions -iha 1940, although it 


17 Although undated, some information about its year of publication can be deducted from a list of 
other publications by the author mentioned at the end of the book. Of the 18 titles, only one can 
be found in WorldCat: Mahomet et les Khalifes et 'Empire Ottoman (see http://www.worldcat. 
org/oclc/14992167, accessed 30 April 2020). This book was published in 1912. Therefore, his 
Vocabulaire must have been published after that. 
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TABLE 3. 

Distribution of the 
suffixes -iha and -aha 
in 30 texts. 


needs to be noted that Salem is in many ways more conservative than most other 
sources and therefore is not a reliable source to establish when a certain feature 


became obsolete.!? 


Some examples with -iha: 
- ana farragtohoum alal madina kolliha (Cadri 1868: 346) ‘I showed them the whole 


1844 Nolden 


-aha 


-iha 


1868 Cadri 


1869 Hassan 


1874 Nakhlah 


1874 Sacroug 


1879 Goldziher 


1880 Spitta 


1883 Spitta 


1884 Mosconas 


1884 Vaujany 


1886 Probst 


1887 Wied 


1890 Vollers 


1892 Haggenmacher 


1895 Vollers-Burkitt 


1893 Dirr 


1893 Fiske 


1896 Seidel 


1898 Probst 


1898 Robertson- Ayrüt 


1900 Nallino 


1901 Willmore 


1904 Fiske 


1906 Prüfer 


1912 Spiro 


1913 Klippel 


1917 Gairdner 


1927 Elder 


1928 Hug-Habachi 


1940 Salem 


city’ (note also farragtohoum with u); 


18 Salem's 1940 publication is the second edition. It is unknown when the first edition was pub- 


lished. It could be much earlier and therefore account for some of the archaic features. 
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- fälammä säfhä faly habbíha (Spitta 1880: 181) ‘when Ali saw her, he fell in love 
with her'; 

- kanit sihhitik izzayyi-ha min wa't ma-chuftik? (Salem 1940: 113) how have you been 
since I saw you last? 


And some examples with -aha: 

- märouhtahach aslan (Cadri 1868: 246) Tve never been there’; 

- es-sáfa táwwaha dáqqet t'láte (Hassan 1869: 32) ‘it has just struck three’; 
- issmaha ayh (Nakhlah 1874: 97) ‘what is her name?’; 

- min waqtáha (Haggenmacher 1892: 98) ‘since then’; 

-  bint-ä-ha (Nallino 1900: 29) ‘her daughter.’ 


Nallino remarks: 


I vocaboli terminanti con due consonanti, davanti ai suffissi che cominciano per 
consonante devono prendere una vocale eufonica (S 3), ossia á od ï innanzi a hä, 
Linnanzi a ná, ü innanzi a kum, hum. Da bint figlia ` bint-ä-ha la figlia di lei, bint-i-na 
nostra figlia, bint-ü-kum la figlia vostra, bint-ü-hum la figlia loro. Al Cairo e nelle sue 
vicinanze si accentua (S 4) bintahä, bintína, bintükum, bintühum. (Nallino 1900: 30) 


“Тһе words ending with two consonants before suffixes beginning with a consonant 
must take a euphonic vowel (S 3), namely й or i before hä, i before па, ü before kum, 
hum. For bint daughter: bint-d-ha her daughter, bint-i-na our daughter, bint-ü-kum 
your daughter, bint-ü-hum their daughter. In Cairo and its surroundings it is stressed 
(S 4) bintáhá, bintina, bintákum, bintühum? (translation by the author) 


What is interesting here is that Nallino first confirms that both a and i can be used be- 
fore the suffix -ha, but then twice mentions the example bintaha only, which implies 
that this was the preferred form at that time. This is corroborated by Spitta's Gram- 
matik des arabischen Vulgärdialektes von Aegypten (1880). In the following paradigm 
(Figure 1), we can see that although he does not mention the forms -ikum and -ihum 
(see section 3.1), he does mention both forms -iha and -aha: 


4) Auf eine doppelt geschlossene kurze Silbe ausgehendes 
Substantiv: éuġl „Geschäft“. 
Sugloh sein Geschäft Suglihum ihr Geschäft 
Suglaha ($ugltha) ihr Geschäft | suglükum euer Geschäft 
$uglak dein (m.) Geschäft Suglina unser Geschäft. 
$uglik dem (Ё) Geschäft | 
Sugly mein Geschäft 


FIGURE 1. The suffixes after CC in Spitta (1880: 153). 
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The fact that the form sugliha is given between brackets indicates that for Spitta it 
was not the standard or preferred form. Spitta makes three statements about the 
vowel of the suffix 3FSG: 


Ferner steht er [=e], obwohl gerade nicht häufig, vor dem Suffix der з. P. sing. fem. 
há, wenn dieses an Formen gehàngt wird, die mit zwei Consonanten eindigen. 
Beispiele: fandéha „bei ihr“ [...]. (Spitta 1880: 53) 


On the same page, he mentions: 


Der Zwischenvocal а kommt nur vor dem Suffix der з. P. fem. sing. hä (ha) vor, wenn 
dasselbe an Substantiva oder Verba tritt, die mit zwei Consonanten schliessen; er 
wechselt in dieser Function mit dem eben erwáhnten é, von dem er überhaupt 
schwer zu unterscheiden ist, und dem gleich zu besprechenden í. (Spitta 1880: 53) 


And on the next page: 


Der Zwischenvocal i kommt zunächst als Bindevocal vor dem Suffix hä (ha) vor, 
z. B. 7, 2 bardiha „sie auch“; 7, 7 fandiha „bei ihr“, wo auch, wie eben erwähnt, 
€ und а stehen können. (Spitta 1880: 54) 


Summarising Spitta's three statements, it can be concluded that a was the most com- 
mon vowel for the suffix 3FSG. Besides these, the vowels i and é were used as well, 
although the use of the latter was ‘nicht häufig’ (‘not often’). 

Taking the evidence from the sources into consideration, it can be concluded that 
the forms with -ikum and -ihum disappeared from Cairene Arabic at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The form -iha was more common than -ikum and -ihum and seems 
to have survived longer: well into the twentieth century. However, even when the two 
forms existed side by side, the form with a seems to have been the preferred one. 


4.3 The nineteenth century: appearance and disappearance of a suffix 


As discussed in section 3, there are no texts that show the suffixes with i in Cairene Ara- 
bic before the nineteenth century. This does not mean that they did not exist at all, but 
merely that at the moment there is no evidence of their existence. The available texts 
do indicate that the forms with a and u were used at that time, and that the 3FSG suffix 
with strong imala Cihi) was stigmatised. The numerous attestations of suffixes with i in 
nineteenth-century sources is interesting considering their absence in the earlier texts. 

The appearance of the forms with i coincides with the waves of mass immigra- 
tion from the surrounding countryside to Cairo that took place during the nineteenth 
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century. Two devastating epidemics in 1831 and 1835 killed nearly a third of Cairo's 
population, but mass migration from the countryside made up for this loss, keeping 
the number of inhabitants stable.!? During the remainder of the nineteenth century, 
deaths continued to exceed births in the capital, so its growth was dependent entirely 
on the arrival of rural migrants.?? Taking into consideration the influx of migrants 
from the countryside, it is not surprising that Cairo became a melting pot of differ- 
ent dialects, which accounts for the existence of different suffixes side by side. Peter 
Trudgill has shown that in situations of dialect contact, stigmatised forms tend to 
disappear in favour of unmarked forms.?! Woidich (1994: 504-505) uses this theory to 
explain the disappearance of another feature from Cairene Arabic in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, the pausal imdla:*? 


As townsfolk tend to look down on the peasants and a strong їтйїа was certainly 
characteristic of peasant speech as it is today, the former avoided it and used the 
context form instead in order to be different and to avoid being ridiculous. On 
the other hand, rural speakers who wanted to adapt themselves to urban speech 
avoided imäla for the same reason. (Woidich 1994: 505) 


This is likely also the reason why at the turn of the twentieth century, the suffixes 
with i disappeared: they were associated with rural speech. This is corroborated by 
the current distribution of suffixes with i, which shows that it is a feature found in 
the Delta, especially in the Minüfiyya province, located directly to the north of Cairo. 
The first generation of immigrants used these ‘rural’ suffixes, which is why they were 
recorded in the grammars and textbooks, and both sets of suffixes existed side by 
side. But the forms with i were stigmatised by the original inhabitants of Cairo due to 
their association with rural speech, and as the children of the immigrants took over 
the ‘neutral’ forms of Cairene Arabic, the forms with i disappeared. 


5 The vowels: Case endings or epenthetic vowels? 


The origin of the vowels i, a and u that come between CC and the following suffix- 
es in Cairene Arabic is disputed. Some scholars, such as Harris Birkeland (1952) and 
Werner Diem (1991), claim that these vowels are remnants of old case endings. Others, 
such as Janet Watson (2002) and Jonathan Owens (2006), argue that they are the result 
of vowel harmony, in which the epenthetic vowel is influenced by the vowel of the 


19 See Abu-Lughod (1972: 83 fn. 4). 
20 See Abu-Lughod (1971: 115). 

21 See Trudgill (1986: 11; 143). 

22 See also Blanc (1973-1974). 
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following phoneme. This discussion is quite a significant one because it addresses the 
question of whether the modern Arabic dialects are descendants of a form of Arabic 
in which case endings still existed. In this section, I will analyse these two theories in 
further detail. 


5.1 Theory 1: Vestiges of case endings 


Proponents of the theory that the vowels are vestiges of case endings are Harris 
Birkeland (1952) and Werner Diem (1991). Carl Brockelmann (1908) already proposed 
that the vowels of the second person singular are remnants of the case endings. He 
writes about "Ка, "КЕ 


In den neuarab. Dialekten sind die Vokale durchweg abgefallen, und die Geschlech- 
ter werden nur noch durch Erhaltung der dem ursprünglichen Suffixvokal ent- 
sprechenden Nominalendungen, die auch auf das Verbum übertragen werden, 
unterschieden: m. ak, f. ik. (Brockelmann 1908: 309) 


Birkeland (1952) also focuses on the suffixes of the second person singular, stating that: 


We must be allowed to [...] conclude that in betak « *betaká it is the accusative 
which is preserved, in betik « *betiki it is the genitive. The fact that an old case- 
ending appears as an auxiliary vowel is well-known. And that the quality of this 
vowel is determined by the following vowel is quite natural. (Birkeland 1952: 12) 


Although Birkeland presents the use of old case endings as auxiliary vowels as a well- 
known fact, he does not actually cite sources supporting this. However, as shown 
above, Brockelmann (1908: 309) was a proponent of this view and was possibly the 
inspiration for Birkeland's theory. 

Birkeland does not mention the auxiliary vowels of the suffixes -ha, -kum and -hum 
explicitly, but he does mention that '[t]he u in ki'tabu is not the u of -hu, but the auxiliary 
vowel, which before u was the original case-ending of the nominative [... (Birkeland 
1952: 30). This shows that Birkeland extends his theory to the vowels of other suffixes. 

Diem (1991: 301) supports Birkeland's view: while according to Diem the inserted 
vowel is originally a case ending, now become defunct, the choice of case ending was 
actually dependent on the next vowel. He constructs the reduction of the final vowels 
of the suffixes of the second person singular in three stages: 


1. bint-aka, bint-ikt 
2. bint-ak, bint-ikt 
3. bint-ak, bint-ik 
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Diem argues that first the case system broke down, but that the dialect still kept the 
short vowels associated with the cases, and that therefore the choice of short vowels 
in the suffixes was due to vowel harmony. The final short vowels only disappeared 
after that, leaving the remnants of the case system in the vowels of -ak and -ik. As for 
the other suffixes, Diem states that: 


„Vokalharmonie“ [...] zeigt sich auch bei anderen gebundenen Pronomina; vgl. 
etwa für den Dialekt von Kairo bint-u « *bint-uhu, bint-aha, bint-ukum, bint-uhum ; 
nur bint-ina ist eine Ausnahme. (Diem 1991: 301) 


Summarising, it can be said that both Birkeland and Diem claim that the auxiliary 
vowels can be traced back to old case endings, but that the choice of vowel was deter- 
mined by vowel harmony, i.e. the vowel of the following syllable. 


5.2 Theory 2: Vowel harmony 


The second theory states that the vowels did not originate from a form of the lan- 
guage in which old case endings still existed; rather, they were epenthetic vowels 
whose quality changed because of vowel harmony. Proponents of this theory are, 
amongst others, Janet Watson and Jonathan Owens. Watson describes the system of 
vowel harmony in Cairene Arabic as follows: 


Whenever three consonants are potentially juxtaposed within the utterance, 
epenthesis of [i] occurs between the second and third consonant. Within the word, 
but not across word boundaries, the epenthetic vowel is realized as [u] to the left 
of /u/. (Watson 2002: 64) 


Watson explains the ain -aha as follows: 


The [a] vowel in habbaha ‘he loved her’ is due to assimilation of [guttural] from 
the following guttural consonant and guttural vowel. (Watson 2002: 183 fn. 6) 


Owens has a similar view: 


The epenthetic vowel is usually a high vowel whose precise value, front, back or 
mid, is determined by consonantal context. In a few dialects, including WSA" 
and Cairene, the value ofthe epenthetic vowel is determined by the nature ofthe 
following consonant formed by the pronominal suffix. There are three epenthetic 
vowel values, [i, u, a]. [u] occurs before a suffix with [u], [a] occurs before -ha and 
otherwise [i] occurs. (Owens 2006: 108) 


23 Western Sudanic Arabic. 
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Owens objects to the idea that the vowels u, i, a are remnants of old case endings 
because this would imply that the Arabic dialects, and therefore also Cairene Arabic, 
are a direct descendant of Old Arabic with a case system, a notion that he rejects. He 
comments on Birkeland's (1952) theory of remnants of case endings: 


[...] Birkeland offers no independent motivation for his explanation, other than, 
implicitly, the phonetic identity with CA case suffixes. There is no obvious expla- 
nation, for instance, as to why the genitive -i should have been preserved before 
-na, -u before -hum, nor does Birkeland explain how the case endings were con- 
verted to non-morphological epenthetic status. (Owens 2006: 235) 


Even though both theories have a different starting point, an earlier variety of the 
dialect that either had, or did not have, case endings, the conclusion is the same: the 
choice of vowels in the suffixes is due to vowel harmony. 


6 Conclusion 


In the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century, two sets of pronominal 
suffixes after CC existed side by side in Cairene Arabic: one in which the vowel varies 
(a or u, depending on the vowel of the following suffix), and another containing the 
epenthetic vowel i. It is hard to establish which set of suffixes is the oldest one, due to 
the scarcity of historical colloquial texts that display the vowels. It is possible that the 
system with the epenthetic vowel i is the oldest one, and vowel harmony thereafter 
resulted in the other set of suffixes. There is, however, no data to back this hypothesis. 
Texts from the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries display the suffixes -aha, -ukum and 
-uhum, but do not show suffixes with i that cannot be explained as the genitive case 
ending, except for the stigmatised suffix of the third person feminine singular with 
imala: -ihi. 

The suffixes with i are nowadays found in parts of the Delta. In the nineteenth 
century, there was a wave of mass migration from the countryside to Cairo. The suf- 
fixes with i could therefore be heard in the streets of Cairo, and were subsequently 
recorded in grammars and textbooks. It is possible that the original inhabitants of 
Cairo associated these with rural speech. The disappearance of the suffixes with i can 
therefore be explained by the wish of speakers of Cairene Arabic to dissociate them- 
selves from these stigmatised forms. 

As for the two theories about the origin of the extra vowels after CC, and whether 
these are remnants of case endings or epenthetic vowels whose quality changed due 
to vowel harmony, the current study has shown that vowel harmony does indeed 
play a role in the formation of the suffixes. This can be seen in the pausal form of the 
suffix -aha, which is -ihe# / -ihi# in some parts of the Delta. This goes back to a suffix 
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-aha that was pronounced with pausal таја: -ahe# / -ahi£. The e or i-sound of the last 
syllable then influenced the vowel in the syllable to its left, turning it into i. This shows 
that vowel harmony can spread to the left, which makes it likely that the suffixes 
-iha, -ikum and -ihum, containing an epenthetic vowel i, were influenced in a simi- 
lar style and became -aha, -ukum and -uhum. Additional proof of this is budduhum 
(« bidduhum), recorded by Spitta (1880), and buddukum (< biddukum) (Seidel 1896), 
which show that the vowel u of the suffix could even influence the vowel of the pre- 
ceding noun. 
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Zero-marked Nouns in Moroccan Arabic: 
Depictives or Adverbials? 


ABSTRACT The major issue that is raised in this paper is how to delimit depictive 
secondary predicates from adverbials in Moroccan Arabic (henceforth MA). In 
syntactic description, depictives and adverbials are both adjuncts and hence are 
non-obligatory elements in sentences. A basic contrast between the two, how- 
ever, is ‘their different semantic orientation within the event-internal modifica- 
tion' (Schroeder 2008: 340). Depictive constructions are adjuncts that add a second 
predication to one of the participants involved in the main predication, while ad- 
verbials are event-oriented in that they add information about manner, time or 
place to the meaning of a verb. Cross-linguistic research has shown that while it is 
easy to make a distinction between depictives and adverbials in some languages 
such as English because they have different morpho-syntactic correlates, in other 
languages ‘the distinction between participant- and event-orientation is often dif- 
ficult to draw, and languages abound with constructions which straddle the line 
between the two’ (Reinóhl and Himmelmann 2011: 131). Much of the research that 
has examined this issue of how to delimit depictives from other adjuncts such 
as adverbials was carried out on European languages. The goal of this paper is 
twofold. First, it provides data from MA, a typologically different language where 
in some cases depictives converge formally with adverbials and hence the need 
to find criteria that help distinguish between the two arises. Second, it analyses 
a special category of depictives that are realised by zero-marked nouns and that 
are under-resourced compared to the prototypical depictives, which occur in the 


form of adjectives. 
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1 Introduction 


Depictives are described as a kind of predicates that add a second predication to one of 
the participants involved in the main predication. They occur in constructions where 
“а single clause contains two predicative constituents, which do not form a complex 
predicate in the way serial verbs or periphrastic predicates do' (Schultze-Berndt and 
Himmelmann 2004: 59). A depictive describes a physical or a psychological state or 
condition, and it can be semantically oriented to any one of the participants or what 
is also referred to as a controller; it can be subject-oriented as in (1), where the adjec- 
tive fayyan 'tired' describes the state of the subject, or object-oriented as in (2), where 
barad ‘cold’ describes the state of the direct object. 


() kla Bda-h fayyan (subject-oriented) 
eat.PRF.3MSG  lunch-3MSG tired 
‘he ate his lunch tired’ 


(2 frab Lhlib barad (object-oriented) 
drink.PRF.3MSG ` DEF-milk cold 
‘he drank the milk cold’ 


One of the basic properties of depictives is temporal overlap. In his seminal paper, 
Halliday (1967: 63) defined a depictive as ‘an attribute which characterises the at- 
tribuant (i.e. the direct object) in relation to the process, but as a concomitant, not 
a result, of the process.’ As in (2), the depictive describes a state of affairs which holds 
at the same time as the eventuality encoded by the main predicate unfolds. The state 
denoted by the depictive barad ‘cold’ is linked to the temporal frame set by the main 
predicate in that it holds during the process of drinking; that is, while the event un- 
folds. Temporal overlap is also what distinguishes depictives from other secondary 
predicates such as resultatives as in (3). 


(3 sabs-at dar-ha bid-a 
paint.PRF-3FSG house-3FSG white-FSG 
‘she painted her house white’ 


The object-oriented depictive barad ‘cold’ in (2) and the resultative secondary predicate 
bid-a *white' in (3) are not to be distinguished in terms of their syntactic structures. 
They rather differ as to the way they fit in the temporal frame set by the main predi- 
cate. As opposed to a depictive, the resultative bid-a ‘white’ designates ‘the state of an 
argument resulting from the action determined by the main verb' (Asada 2012: 54). 
Adverbials are entities which refer to the manner, place or time of an action. They 
may also modify an adjective or another adverb. The adverbs which are examined 
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in this paper are manner adverbs. A sentence such as John walked slowly, with the 
manner adverb ‘slowly,’ ‘makes the claim that there was a leaving event of which 
John was the agent and which was slow’ (Katz 2003: 457). Furthermore, as in (4), they 
are VP-adverbs because they modify the predicate as opposed to S-adverbs, which are 
described as propositional modifiers (Jackendoff 1972). Another feature that charac- 
terises adverbs is that they occur with an eventive verb as opposed to a stative verb, 
which denotes a state predicate. 


(4) deft-u b-3-3ahd 
push.PRF-3MSG by-DEF-force 
ће pushed him by force’ 


One basic contrast between depictives and manner adverbials is their semantic ori- 
entation within the event-internal modification. Depictives have a participant ori- 
entation while manner adverbials have a process or action orientation (Schroeder 
2008). Depictive constructions, which are secondary predicates, add a second pred- 
ication to one of the participants involved in the main predication, and they can be 
subject-oriented or objected-oriented as in (1) and (2). Adverbials, on the other hand, 
are event-oriented, and they add information about manner, time or place to the 
meaning of a verb or a clause as in (4), where the adverb b-3-3ahd ‘by force’ modifies 
the main predication rather than assigns a specific property to one of the partici- 
pants. 

In syntactic description, however, both depictives and adverbials are character- 
ised by optionality. They are both adjuncts and hence are non-obligatory elements in 
sentences; they are free supplements. A depictive can be omitted ‘without rendering 
the remaining string ungrammatical or changing the structural relationship among 
the remaining constituents’ (Schultze-Berndt and Himmelmann 2004: 65). The ad- 
jective fayyan-a ‘tired’ is optional in kla-t gda-ha fayyan-a ‘she ate her lunch tired’ 
because it can be omitted as in kla-t sda-ha ‘she ate her lunch’ without affecting the 
remaining structure of the sentence. Yet, it is non-optional in (5), where it constitutes 
a basic entity in the argument frame of the main predicate rather than an adjunc- 
tion. 


(5) ka-t-ban fayyan-a 
IND-3FSG-look.IMPRF tired-FSG 
‘she looks tired’ 


The same optionality holds true for adverbials. In (6), the adverb b-z-zarb-a ‘quickly’ 
presents an instance of adjunction and hence can be omitted without having any im- 
pact on the structural relationship that holds between the remaining entities, namely 
the subject and the verb. 
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(6 хтәз b-z-zarb-a 
leave.PRF.3MSG — with-DEF-quickness 
‘he left quickly’ 


Cross-linguistic research has shown that while in some languages such as English it 
is easy to make a distinction between depictives and adverbials given their different 
morpho-syntactic correlates, in other languages ‘the difference between depictives and 
adverbials is much less clear-cut, both in formal and semantic terms, than is often as- 
sumed' (Schultze-Berndt and Himmelmann 2004: 59). Much of the research that has 
examined this issue of how to delimit depictives from other adjuncts such as adverbials 
was carried out on European languages. The major goal of this paper is to provide data 
from MA, a typologically different language where adjuncts functioning as adverbi- 
als and as depictives are sometimes morpho-syntactically similar. An attempt will be 
made to see on what grounds the line between the two can be drawn and what criteria 
can be used to delineate the extent to which these two constructions can be delimited. 


2 Data 


The data which informs the present study is twofold. It was elicited from native spea- 
kers of MA, and it was also drawn from Maas' corpus. 

Typological surveys of secondary predicates have shown “а high heterogeneity of 
coding devices for secondary predicates both intra- and inter-linguistically' (Schroeder 
et al. 2008: 1). Many constructions are candidates for secondary predication, and there is 
a variety of formal means to express depictives across languages. МА, as other languages, 
also makes use of a range of formal means to express secondary predication. MA speak- 
ers resort to both nominal and verbal strategies to express depictive meaning (Maas 
2008). Prototypical depictives, which are very common in many languages as shown by 
cross linguistic research, are those that occur in the form of adjectives as ‘raw’ in ‘he ate 
the meat raw’ in English or sxun ‘hot’ in frab I-hlib sxun ‘he drank the milk hot’ in MA. 

This paper examines another category of depictives that are realised by zero- 
marked nouns as in (7) because they are under-resourced compared to prototypical 


depictives. 

(7 frab-t Lhrir-a 213 
drink.PRF-1SG — DEF-soup-FSG snow 
‘I drank the soup very cold’ 


The zero-marked noun [215 ‘snow’ is an adjunct that adds a second predication to the 
direct object L-hrir-a ‘the soup,’ one of the arguments involved in the main predication. 
Its basic property is that it is a metaphor that is employed instead of ‘very соја; an 
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adjective modified by an adverb of degree to show the intensity of something. Nouns 
similar to [215 ‘snow’ in MA are fsal ‘honey’ to describe something very sweet or had3-a 
‘bitter melon’ to describe something very sour. fsal ‘honey’ and ‘very sweet,’ for in- 
stance, lead to one another through their similarity according to the metaphorical way. 
fsəl ‘honey’ is used outside its conventional meaning to express a concept that is similar 
to it, hence indicating ‘mappings across conceptual domains’ (Lakoff 1993). Building on 
the contemporary theory of metaphor, Lakoff (1993) made the strong claim that a met- 
aphor is not only part of ‘the realm of poetic language’; it is also part of the ordinary 
system of thought and language. This is why everyday language is loaded with meta- 
phors. 

In MA, zero-marked nouns can also occur in the same position in the structure of 
the sentence as in (8), where the substantive dulm ‘injustice’ is also an adjunct, but is 
event-oriented rather than participant-oriented and hence an adverb. 


(8 dda-ha dulm 
take.PRF-3FSG injustice 
‘he took it [the land]? unjustly’ (Maas' corpus, J-93-1) 


This suggests that, from a formal point of view, entities such as [215 ‘snow’ in (7) and 
dulm ‘injustice’ in (8) cannot be assigned to depictive or adverbial expressions on the 
basis of their morpho-syntactic properties. 


3 Findings 
3.1 Formal properties 


Nouns such as [915 ‘snow’ and dulm ‘injustice’ exhibit formal overlap because they share 
many morpho-syntactic properties. First, they both allow syntagmatic expansion to the 
left because they can be both morphologically specified for definiteness as in (9) and (10). 


(9 d-dulm dyal I-faril-a xayb 
РЕР-пјиз се of DEF-family-FSG bad 
“the injustice of the family [is] bad’ 


(10) dab t-tal3 lli tah b-z-zarb-a 
melt.PRF.3MSG  DEF-snow which fall.PRF.3MSG ` with-DEF-quickness 
‘the snow which had fallen melted quickly’ 


1 ‘it’ refers to a piece of land. 
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Second, both nominal forms allow syntagmatic expansion to the right as in (11) and (12). 


(1) d-dulm f-xdamt-ha dai bo t-xra5 
DEF-injustice ` in-work-3FSG ` push.PRF-3FSG X 3FSG-leave.IMPRF 
“the injustice in her work pushed her to quit 


(12) t-tal3 dyal 3-3bal qasah 
DEF-snow of DEF-mountain harsh 
‘tthe snow of the mountain «is» harsh’ 


3.2 Delimitation criteria 


Three criteria were found to delimit zero-marked nouns that are depictives from those 
that are adverbials, showing that they do not have the same semantic orientation and 
that дит ‘injustice’ is event-oriented while tal3 ‘snow’ is participant-oriented. 


3.2.1 Concomitance 


One criterion that was found to delimit zero-marked nouns as adverbials from 
those that have the status of depictives is concomitance. A noun that expresses an 
adverbial modification can function as a manner concomitant preceded by the re- 
lator b- ‘by’ while a noun that expresses a depictive secondary modification cannot. 
The domain of concomitance includes different instrumental and comitative rela- 
tions that vary in their syntactic coding and that are classified on the basis of partici- 
pant relations in a sentence (Seiler 1974; Stolz 1996, 2001). As Lehmann and Shin (2005) 
stated, concomitance is a subdomain of the functional domain of participation where 
the concern is with ‘the internal linguistic structure of situations.’ A situation involves 
participants (entities) that have specific features such as [+/- human], [+/- animate], 
[+/- concrete] and that fulfill distinct participant roles as in the following sentence. 


(13) Yazid  ta-i-lfab mfa Rayhana 
Yazid IND-3MSG-play.IMPRF with Rayhana 
‘Yazid is playing with Rayhana’ 


In (13), there is a core situation where both participants are [+ human] and where 
Yazidisthe actor and Rayhana is the concomitant. However, because this is a recipro- 
cal situation, the roles are symmetric and hence could be subject to reversibility; that 
is, instead of having “Yazid is playing with Rayhana,’ we could also have ‘Rayhana is 
playing with Yazid.' Based on this notion of participation, Lehmann and Shin (2005) 
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posited a functional framework that includes seven concomitants, namely partner, 
companion, vehicle, tool, material, manner and circumstance.? 

Manner is a concomitant that applies to the whole situation. In ‘Linda opened 
the door by force,’ force’ applies to the situation core (‘the opening was by force‘) 
(Lehmaan and Shin 2005). The examined zero-marked noun dulm ‘injustice,’ as illus- 
trated in (14), can be preceded by the relator b- ‘by’ and hence functions as a manner 
concomitant, which asserts its status as an adverbial. 


(14) dda L?ard b-d-dulm 
take.PRF.3MSG DEF-land  by-DEF-injustice 
ће took the land by injustice [unjustly]’ 


b-d-dulm Фу injustice’ (that is, unjustly) applies semantically to the taking of the land, 
and the concomitant dulm ‘injustice’ can be conceptualised as an abstract [- concrete] 
instrument. 

Nominal forms such as tal3 ‘snow,’ on the other hand, cannot be used with b- ‘by’ 
and express manner, which stresses their status as object-oriented depictives. 


(15) ? frab-t Lhrir-a b-t-tal3 
drink.PRF-1SG _ DEF-soup-FSG  with/by-DEF-snow 
2 Т drank the soup with/by snow’ 


Jrab-t I-hrir-a b-t-tal3 ‘I drank the soup with/by snow’ is a possible proposition, but 
it conveys a different meaning where b-t-tal3 ‘with/by snow’ is no longer a depictive. 


3.2.2 The similitive marker bhal ‘like’ 


Another criterion that was found to delimit бит ‘injustice,’ as an adverbial, from tal3 
‘snow,’ as a depictive, is the similitive marker bħal ‘like.’ The noun tal3 ‘snow’ can be 
preceded by the similtive marker ‘bhal’ as in (16). 


(16) frab-t Lhrir-a bħal — t-tal3 
drink.PRF-1SG — DEF-soup-FSG like DEF-snow 
‘I drank the soup like snow’ [that is, I drank the soup very cold] 


By contrast, d-dulm ‘injustice’ cannot occur with it, which betokens its status as an 
event-modifying entity. 


2 Adetailed description and discussion of the different types of concomitants in Moroccan Arabic 
is beyond the scope of this paper. 
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(17) *dda L?ard bħal ddulm 
take.PRF.3MSG DEF-land like DEF-injustice 


*'he took the land like injustice’ 


3.2.3 Referentiality 


Referentiality is a criterion that was first used by Maas as an argumentative frame- 
work in his analysis of prototypical depictives in MA to delimit adjectives used as de- 
pictives from those used as modifiers of nouns in a noun phrase. The same criterion 
is drawn on in this paper to see to what extent it can delimit zero-marked nouns as 
adverbials from those that are depictive secondary predicates. 

Semantic referentiality is defined as pointing to some existent entity in discourse. 
Thus, [+ Referential] (henceforth [+ REF]) implies the identifiability of the terms thus 
marked. Some of the nominal expressions that are intrinsically [+ REF] are proper 
names, demonstratives, and pronouns because they have a referential use. Definite 
descriptions are also described as referential expressions because they have a defi- 
nite referent as in (18). 


(18) galt li-a l- muhami-a 
tell.PRF-3FSG to-1SG DEF-lawyer-FSG 
[+ REF] 
gadi i-hakm-u fli-h Eadda 


FUT 3PL-sentence.IMPRF-3PL | on-3MSG tomorrow 
‘the lawyer told me they will announce the verdict tomorrow’ 


In (18), I-muhami-a ‘the lawyer, which is used with the prefixed morpheme /1-/, is 
a definite description. It has a referential function because it points to an identified 
referent. Pragmatically, a definite description usually represents information that 
has already been established in the discourse or is assumed to be present in the mind 
of the interlocutor/s. Pragmatic referentiality pertains to language use and is defined 
in terms of context-dependency. 

Indefinite descriptions, on the other hand, are [- Referential] (henceforth [- REF]) 
because they rather activate a lexical concept and hence fall on the side of the lexi- 
con, not on that of grammar. Example (19) is an illustration of this. 


(19) gal-u li-ha хаѕѕә-К muhami-a 
tell.PRF-3PL _ to-3FSG need-2SG INDEF.lawyer-FSG 
[- REF] 


“they told her you need a lawyer' 
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The zero-marked noun muhami-a ‘a lawyer’ in (19), as opposed to I-muhami-a ‘the 
lawyer' in (18), does not have a definite referent. It rather activates a lexical concept 
and hence has a predicative function. This function also holds in nominative sen- 
tences in MA as in (20), where the basic function of the nominal predicate muhami-a 
“а lawyer' is to activate a lexical concept. 


(20) ana muhami-a 
PRN.1SG INDEF.lawyer-FSG 
[- REF] 


“ am a lawyer' 


The investigated nouns dulm ‘injustice’ and tal5 ‘snow’ are also [- REF]; they both 
have a predicative use. 

From a formal point of view, [* REF] has been associated with the definite article 
and [- REF] with the indefinite one. There is not, however, a one-to-one relation be- 
tween referentiality and the concept of definiteness. Previous work that examined 
determination in MA (Harrell 1962; Margais 1977; Youssi 1992; Caubet 1993) has been 
very biased by the European school tradition, and hence has contrasted the definite 
article /1-/ (as associated with [+ REF]) with the indefinite articles /fi-/, /wahad LI and 
zero morpheme (@) (as associated with [- REF]). Maas (2011) asserted that determina- 
tion in MA is more complex than this. For instance, he pointed out that the marker /-/ 
‘the,’ which is conventionally labeled as a definite article, is also used for indefinite 
referents as shown below. 


(21 ma-bsa-u-ha-f hit ma-fand-ha-f I-wold 
NEG-like.PRF-3PL-3FSG-NEG because NEG-have-3FSG-NEG DEF-boy 
‘they didn't want of her because she does not have the boy’ 


In (21), the noun wald ‘boy’ is marked with the determiner /1-/ ‘the,’ but it is [- REF]. 
It does not point to an existing entity, and it does not have an identified referent; no 
definite boy is denoted. This shows that there is an asymmetrical relation between re- 
ferentiality and definiteness and that MA, a typologically different language, displays 
a different system of determination marking. 

The examined zero-marked nouns tal3 ‘snow’ and фит ‘injustice’ behave syn- 
tactically and semantically in a different way depending on the referentiality of the 
direct object of the sentence, that is, the second argument of the main predicate. The 
nominal form dulm ‘injustice,’ as (22) and (23) show, expresses adverb content wheth- 
er the second argument ?ord ‘land’ is [- REF] or [+ REF], which proves that it adds 
specific information to the verb and not to the argument. 
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(22) dda wahad [- тога аит и- ma-qnəf-f 
take.PRF.3MSG a land injustice and- NEG-have enough.PRF.3MSG-NEG 
[- REF] 


‘the took a land unjustly, and he wanted more’ 


(23) dda L?ard lli ka-i-hrat daba  dulm 
take.PRF.3MSG DEF-land that IND-3MSG-plough.IMPRF now injustice 
[+ REF] 


ће took the land he is ploughing now unjustly’ 


The nominal form [215 ‘snow,’ however, behaves syntactically and hence semanti- 
cally in a different way as in (24). For it to be a depictive, it has to be [- REF], and the 
second argument it assigns a property to has to be [* REF]. 


(24) frab-t Lhrir-a talz 
drink.PRF-1SG DEF-soup-FSG snow 
[+ REF] [- REF] 
‘I drank the soup very cold’ 


When the second argument is marked [- REF] as the noun tal3 ‘snow’ itself, which is 
[- REF], this has an impact on the constituent structure of the clause, as in (25). 


(25) frab-t hrir-a talz 
drink.PRF-1SG INDEF.soup-FSG snow 
[- REF] [- REF] 


‘I drank a very cold soup’ 


The noun talz ‘snow’ does not express a depictive content anymore. It is an attribu- 
tive modifier in the nominal group hrir-a təl ‘a very cold soup.’ Schultze-Berndt and 
Himmelmann (2004), giving for illustration ‘Carol drinks black coffee,’ also pointed 
out that ‘black’ in this sentence is a constituent of the NP [black coffee]. 

The same holds true for cases where the category of the depictive is an adjective 
and not a zero-marked noun as in (26). 


(26) frab-t hrir-a bard-a 
drink.PRF-1SG INDEF.soup-FSG  cold-FSG 
[- REF] 


‘I drank а cold soup’ 


The adjective bard-a ‘cold’ forms a low-level constituent with the noun hrir-a ‘soup’; it 
functions as its modifier and both of them constitute the direct object. The same type 
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of syntactic analysis applies when both the noun and the adjective are preceded by 
the definite article as in (27). 


(27) frab-t Lhrir-a L-bard-a 
drink.PRF-1SG DEF-soup-FSG DEF-cold-FSG 
[+ REF] 
hitaf ma-fof-t-f Lhrir-a S-sxun-a 
because NEG-see.PRF-1SG-NEG ` DEF-soup-FSG DEF-hot-FSG 
[* REF] 


‘I drank the cold soup because I did not see the hot soup’ 


In the clause, frab-t I-hrir-a I-bard-a 1 drank the cold soup’ both L-hrir-a ‘the soup’ and 
I-bard-a ‘the cold’ are preceded by the definite article and form a nominal group. 

The above data shows that referentiality can help draw a line between zero- 
marked nouns when used as adverbs or as depictives. Adverbs are unrestricted with 
respect to the referentiality of the second argument. Whether it is [- REF] or [* REF], 
the zero-marked noun keeps its status as an adverb. With respect to depictives, they 
are sensitive to the referentiality of the second argument. There is a restriction re- 
quiring that the second argument should be [* REF] and the noun should be [- REF] 
in order for the latter to express a depictive secondary predication. When the second 
argument and the noun are both [- REF], they rather constitute a noun phrase which 
consists of a noun and its modifier. 


4 Conclusion 


The major issue that has been raised in this paper is how to delimit depictives from 
adverbials in MA, a typologically different language where sometimes depictives 
converge formally with adverbials. The analysis has focused on zero-marked nouns 
such as tal3 ‘snow’ and dulm ‘injustice,’ which occur as depictives and adverbials 
respectively and hence as adjuncts of the main predication. [215 ‘snow’ is participant- 
oriented because it describes a state pertaining to the second argument of the main 
predicate while dulm ‘injustice’ (unjustly) is event-oriented in that it adds informa- 
tion to the meaning ofthe verb. 

The findings have shown that these entities exhibit formal overlap as they share 
many morpho-syntactic properties. First, they both allow syntagmatic expansion to 
the left and to the right when not used as adverbs and depictives. Second, when they 
occur as adjuncts, they occur in the same position in the clause, and they are zero- 
marked for definiteness because they have a predicative use and not a referential one. 

However, a number of criteria have shown that although these nouns are similar 
from a formal point of view, they do not have the same semantic orientation. One 
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criterion that was found to distinguish between the two is concomitance. Nouns that 
express adverbial modification can be used as manner concomitants preceded by 
the MA relator b- Фу. However, nouns that express depictive secondary predication 
cannot fulfill this participant role in the domain of concomitance. A second criterion 
that also delimits dulm ‘injustice’ as an adverbial from tal3 ‘snow’ as a depictive is the 
similitive marker bħal like.’ The depictive [215 ‘snow’ can be preceded by the simil- 
tive marker bhal as in frab-t I-hrir-a bhal t-tolz ‘I drank the soup like snow’ (that is, 
I drank the soup very cold), but dulm ‘injustice’ cannot as in *dda l-?ard bhal d-dulm 
*<he took the land like injustice.’ The last criterion that was also found to delimit zero- 
marked nouns that are adverbials from those that are depictives is referentiality. 
Nominal forms such as dulm ‘injustice’ are unrestricted with respect to referentiality; 
they express adverb content whether the second argument of the main predicate is 
[- REFI] or [+ REF], which proves that they add specific information to the verb and 
not to the object argument. A noun such as (213 ‘snow,’ however, is sensitive to the 
referentiality of the second argument. For it to be a depictive, it has to be [- REF] and 
the second argument has to be [* REF]. 
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Projekt eines Dialektatlas 
von Nordmarokko 


ABSTRACT A project for a dialect atlas of Morocco had to be given up due to un- 
foreseen circumstances at the beginning of this century and only some articles, 
mainly on north-eastern and north-central Morocco, could be published in EDNA 
(Estudios de dialectología norteafricana y andalusí) and elsewhere. Since in 2007 
the atlas of the Rif Berber dialects by Mena Lafkioui was published and recently 
quite some new material on the Arabic dialects of north-western Morocco, a dia- 
lect atlas of Northern Morocco, after filling some gaps in the West, is within reach. 
It will be primarily an atlas of the Arabic dialects of the area, but whenever it 
is appropriate, Arabic and Berber data will be combined on maps. This mainly 
refers to phonological and lexical features which is illustrated by 18 maps. 


KEYWORDS Arabic dialectology, Moroccan Arabic, Berber, dialect geography, 
language contact, substratum 


Mein Projekt eines Dialektatlas von Marokko, das für fünf Jahre geplant war, nàm- 
lich von 1999 bis 2004, stand unter keinem günstigen Stern und musste nach zwei 
Jahren abgebrochen werden.! Ich wollte dann das primär im Osten und Zentrum 
von Nord-Marokko gesammelte Material in einer Serie von Artikeln in der Zeitschrift 
EDNA veróffentlichen. Die wurde aber im Jahr 2009 eingestellt, sodass darin nur 
vier Artikel erschienen sind. Ein Teil des in Marokko gesammelten Materials konnte 
auch für einige Artikel, etwa in Festschriften und für den Wortatlas der arabischen 
Dialekte verwertet werden. Nachdem im Jahr 2007 der Atlas von Mena Lafkioui zu 
den berberischen Rif-Dialekten erschienen ist und unlàngst einige Materialien aus 
über 20 Orten zu arabischen Dialekten in Nordwest-Marokko, den sogenannten 


1 Der Text wurde als Vortrag am 01.07.2019 in Heidelberg gehalten. Dazu wurden 18 Karten- 
entwürfe vorgestellt und kommentiert, die in diesem Band am Ende des Beitrags eingefügt sind. 
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Jbala-Dialekten, publiziert wurden, keimte in mir der Gedanke auf, dass man viel- 
leicht doch noch einen Dialektatlas von Nord-Marokko erstellen sollte. 

Mit circa 140 Untersuchungspunkten zum Rif-Berberischen und circa genauso vie- 
len Punkten zum Arabischen liegt ein relativ dichtes Punktenetz für Nordmarokko 
vor. Es bestehen aber auch noch einige weiße Flecken im Nordwesten des Landes. 
Der Nordosten Marokkos ist relativ dünn besiedelt. Ich denke, dialektal ist aus dieser 
Gegend mit mehr Untersuchungspunkten nicht viel Neues zu erwarten. Seinerzeit 
hatte Sabine Gralla an einem Projekt über den Dialekt der Bni Guil im Nordosten 
gearbeitet. Dieser Dialekt wurde von mir in Punkt 46 erfasst. Aber auch sie musste 
ihr Projekt vorzeitig abbrechen. Was den Nordosten von Marokko betrifft, so ist das 
Punktenetz für einen survey-Atlas demnach eigentlich ausreichend. Es werden dort 
ausschließlich sogenannte hilalische Dialekte gesprochen, also beduinisch geprägte 
Dialekte der zweiten Arabisierungsschicht, wohingegen im Westen sehr viel mehr 
dialektale Variation vorliegt. Hier finden sich prähilalische und hilalische Dialekte, 
erstere mit vielen Archaismen, substratbedingt viele Innovationen sowie Einflüsse 
des Andalusisch-Arabischen und viele lexikalische Entlehnungen, etwa aus dem 
Berberischen und Spanischen, um nur einige Merkmale aufzuführen. Was die рга- 
hilalischen Dialekte betrifft, von denen ein Teil als Jbala-Dialekte bezeichnet wird, so 
sind sie in ihren Grundzügen bekannt. Allerdings sind viele der Orte im Westen nur 
sehr oberflächlich untersucht bzw. beschrieben worden. So wurden einige Dialekte 
während der vorletzten AIDA-Konferenz in Bukarest gerade mal mit ein paar Seiten 
bedacht. Und was bei Feldforschungen in jüngerer Zeit innerhalb des franko-ibero- 
marokkanischen Jbala-Projekts viel zu kurz kam, ist meines Erachtens Lexikalisches 
und Ethnographisches, etwa zur làndlichen materiellen Kultur, in einer Gegend, 
die doch noch wesentlich ländlich geprägt ist. Das gilt auch für den berberischen 
Sprachatlas. Der Atlas enthált 294 phonologische und morphologische Karten sowie 
60 lexikalische Karten mit den Bezeichnungen von Körperteilen, Tieren, Farben, eini- 
gen Nomina und Verben. Ich will dies anhand einer Karte zu den Bezeichnungen für 
„Pflug“ illustrieren (Karte 1). Dort bestehen noch erhebliche Lücken. Auch in Chiche 
(2000: 287) ist zu den Pflugbezeichnungen im Nordwesten Marokkos nichts eingetra- 
gen. Die Karte ist also noch zu ergánzen. Ich móchte trotzdem kurz auf einige Formen 
eingehen. Die arabische Form füd und berberisch asgar ~ asgar haben nach Laoust 
(1918: 3) beide die gleiche Semantik und bedeuten eigentlich „Holz“: „Littéralement 
ces expressions signifient ‘bois’ ; elles correspondent à l'arabe Sud, connu des po- 
pulations du Gharb en bordure du Rif“. Allerdings kann man füd auch auf „Stange“ 
zurückführen, zumal ja füd als „Pflug“ ebenfalls in der Levante vorkommt bzw. in 
Ägypten auch als „Schöpfbaum“ (sadüf). madmad und ähnliche Formen beziehen 
sich ausschließlich auf einen modernen Eisenpflug mit Streichblechen im Gegensatz 
zu füd, dem Hakenpflug aus Holz. madmad und ähnliche Wortformen bedeuten in 
anderen maghrebinischen Dialekten „Joch“. Als dand „Joch“ kommt die Form noch 
im Fayyüm in Ägypten vor. In Marokko bezieht sich die Diminutivform mdemda in 
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manchen Gegenden im Norden auch auf das sogenannte Ortscheit,? das man mit ei- 
nem Joch vergleichen kann. madmad dürfte jemenitischen Ursprungs sein, da nur im 
Jemen und im Südwesten Saudi-Arabiens áhnliche Formen in der Bedeutung ,Joch* 
vorkommen. nfala – klassisch-arabisch nafl- bedeutet eigentlich „Sohle“ und von da- 
her „Pflugsohle“ oder „Pflugsohle mit Sterz aus einem Holzstück bestehend“, ist also 
ein pars pro toto, das sich weiter südlich in einigen Berberdialekten ebenfalls als pars 
pro toto tisili „Pflug“ findet, was ebenfalls „Sohle“, „Pflugsohle“ bedeutet? und nach 
Schuchardt (1918: 50-51) von lateinisch solea stammen soll. 

Auf anderen Gebieten ist die Datenlage besser, wie etwa aus Karten zu den Verba 
Primae Alif und zu den Personalpronomina zu ersehen ist (Karte 2). Die Karten zei- 
gen, dass der Nordwesten gegenüber dem Nordosten viel mehr Variation aufweist; so 
zum Beispiel drei verschiedene Typen für die Primae Alifim Nordwesten gegenüber 
einem einheitlichen Block im Nordosten, und über zehn verschiedene Formen für 
das Pronomen der zweiten Person Sg. m. + f. im Nordwesten gegenüber gerade mal 
zwei Formen im Nordosten (Karte 3). * 

Sollte es mir gelingen, die Feldforschungen in Nordwest-Marokko noch weiter- 
zuführen bzw. ein einigermaßen passables Punktenetz zustande zu bringen, wird 
das Resultat primär ein arabischer Dialektatlas sein und kein kombinierter arabisch- 
berberischer. Wo immer es sinnvoll ist, sollten aber beide Sprachen auf einer Karte 
berücksichtigt werden. Dies bietet sich insbesondere bei der Phonologie und beim 
Lexikon an. 

So sieht man bei der Karte zu Gim (Karte 4), dass hier ein zusammenhängendes 
arabisch-berberisches Dialektgebiet vorliegt, in dem das Phonem /É/ vorkommt. Zu 
der Karte gibt es eine Anekdote. Ich glaube, sie wurde mir von Harry Stroomer er- 
zählt. Bei einem Berberologenkongress hat ein Teilnehmer aus Marokko vorgeschla- 
gen, man solle doch arabische Lehnwörter im Berberischen wie llilt „Nacht“ durch 
echte berberische Wörter wie girt ersetzen. Der Gute hat verkannt, dass hinter girt 
auch das arabische llilt steckt, da in gewissen Rif-Dialekten ein einfaches *l zu /r/ 
wird sowie ein geminiertes zu /$/ und *t zu t spirantisiert wird. Auch bei anderen 
Entlehnungen ist die arabische Ursprungsform nicht mehr zu erkennen, etwa in rxag 
„Essig“ < I-xall oder zag „beten“ < salla. 

Was Phonologisches betrifft, so zeigt die nächste Karte (Karte 5) ein hinlanglich be- 
kanntes Merkmal und einen angeblichen Archaismus der sogenannten Jbala-Dialekte. 
Den Zusammenfall von рад und Dä? in ein stimmloses /t/, also etwa tarbu „sie haben 


2 Das Ortscheit ist Teil eines Gespannes von Zugtieren. Es ist ein beweglicher Balken aus Holz 
oder Metall, der als Verbindungsstück zwischen dem Pflug und den Jochsträngen dient, an 
denen die Zugtiere ziehen. 


3 Vgl Laoust (1918: 14): „Ге corps de la charrue, à la fois sep et manche, est une tige coudée, 
d'une seule piéce, rarement de deux réunies au moyen de fortes chevilles. Certains Berbéres 
l'appellent ... tisili ... tsili“ etc. Auch er gibt „Sohle“ als Etymologie an. 


4 Margais (1911: 435) nennt für Tanger auch kal. Die Form ist heutzutage veraltet. 
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geschlagen“, tafri „mein Fingernagel“,; sieht Al-Jallad (2015: 94) eventuell als Reflex 
einer stimmlosen Aussprache der beiden Phoneme im Proto-Arabischen in der 
Levante an, also /t/: 


This hypothesis, if correct, would mean that a phonologically conservative dialect 
similar to the Old Arabic of the Levant was implanted in the Maghreb at an early 
stage. I say similar because it is impossible to know if this dialect was indeed a re- 
flex of the Old Arabic of southern Syria or of an unattested Arabian dialect with 
an identical emphatic repertoire. 


Er erwähnt noch, dass im Jemen ebenfalls ein stimmloser Reflex von Dad und Da? 
vorliegt, diesem jedoch eine stimmhafte Realisierung von Qàf gegenübersteht im 
Gegensatz zu den maghrebinischen t-Dialekten mit stimmlosem /q/.5 Eine stimmlose 
Realisierung von *d und “а gibt es auch im Südwesten von Saudi-Arabien,’ und sie will 
auch Wallin (1858: 626-627) „im Munde eines Beduinenknaben des Heiwy-Stammes* 
im Wadi Tih auf der Sinai-Halbinsel gehórt haben, als einen ,dumpf tónenden, dem /t/ 
oder dem englischen ‘th’ in ‘thing’ entsprechenden intonierten emphatischen Laut“. 
Dies ist schließlich auch noch in Reliktwórtern aus einem jemenitischen Tihamah- 
Dialekt belegt, der für Qaf einen stimmlosen Reflex hat.5 Die anderen Autoren, die sich 
ausführlicher mit dem Thema befasst haben, nämlich Guerrero (2018), Heath (2002) 
und Kossmann (2013), schließen jedoch berberische Substratwirkung nicht gänzlich 
aus. Es würde zu weit führen, die ganze Diskussion hier wiederzugeben. Auf der 
Karte habe ich noch diese Aussprache für jüdische Dialekte vermerkt. Zu Fes heißt es 
in Lévy (2009: 182) „Un trait distinctif du parler juif est la tendance à l'assourdissment 
de /d/ > /t/.*? Im Dialekt von Rabat kommt /t/ noch in Relikten vor wie тога“ „Ort“ 
(Levy 2009: 268; Brunot 1952: 85), jedoch müdof in Moscoso (2006: 188). Lévy und 
Brunot hatten ältere Кабай» interviewt, Moscoso jüngere. In einer jüngeren Inter- 
net-Wortschatzsammlung aus diesem Jahrhundert von Amateuren aus Salé, gegen- 
über von Rabat gelegen, findet sich ebenfalls mötaf, und Heath (2002: 162) erwähnt 
ein ztam, das zu Ka sadama gehört. In Sefrou liegt im muslimischen Dialekt primär 


5 Der Lautwandel ist aber nirgendwo regelmäßig. Vgl. Heath (2002: 159): „the t pronunciation 
is slowly receding*. Für Ceuta Moscoso (2007: 214-215): „еп algunas voces. Por ejemplo bayta 
*un huevo'*, aber darbu ,ellos golpearon*. Anders Vicente (2005: 115-116), wonach diese 
Aussprache nicht rückläufig ist. 

6 Dies bezieht sich wohl auf den Dialekt von im-Mattah/Minabbih (Behnstedt 1987: 7-8). 

7 Alfaifi und Behnstedt 2010: 56. 


8 Behnstedt (1992: 158) tawar ,die Kamelin, die ihr Junges verloren hat und deshalb keine Milch 
mehr gibt, wieder dazu bringen“ zu KA nägatun da?ür „Kamelin, die ein anderes Junges zum 
Milchgeben braucht oder den baww*. Ferner mattu „Anisotes trisulcus“ (ein Baum) in Behnstedt 
(2006: 1163). Dass Dà? im Ursemitischen und im Arabischen stimmlos war, findet sich aller- 
dings schon in Brockelmann (1982 I: 128-129 u. a.) mit Hinweis auf Wallin (1858). 


9 ZuBhalil (134b) siehe Brigui und Ghilan (2018: 99). 
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/d/ vor, allerdings auch /t/ wie in qabtu „sie haben gepackt“. Was Ceuta betrifft, so 
herrscht zwar die stimmlose Aussprache vor (Vicente 2005: 115), ältere Frauen ge- 
brauchen aber stimmhaftes /d/ und in dem Vorort von Ceuta, Benzu, ist gleicher- 
maßen die stimmhafte Aussprache üblich. Ebenso ist es in Anjra die ältere Genera- 
tion, die noch ein stimmhaftes /d/ verwendet. Was Ouargha betrifft, so heißt es zu /t/ 
bei Lévi-Provengal (1922: 20) „représente parfois un d (а, d)“ und bei Heath (2002: 159) 
„Ouargha is largely unaffected“, dies im Gegensatz zu Vicente (2005: 115), die dafür die 
stimmlose Aussprache postuliert. 

Einig sind sich die Spezialisten, was das Vorkommen von Interdentalen in den 
Jbala-Dialekten betrifft (Karte 6). In Formen wie tlata „drei“, hada „dieser“ handelt 
es sich nicht um den Erhalt alter Aussprachen, sondern um berberische Substrat- 
wirkung, wonach Verschlusslaute insbesondere in inter- und postvokalischer Posi- 
tion spirantisiert werden, wir also auch arabische Formen haben wie zit „Öl“, zitüna 
„Olive“, mdina „Stadt“. Die Spirantisierung von *b, *k, *t, *d ist jedoch nicht einheit- 
lich. Für *b (Karte 7) ist sie weit weniger belegt als für *k, *t, *d. Heath (2002: 140-141) 
geht auf die Spirantisierung von *b in dem entsprechenden Kapitel erst gar nicht 
ein. Die Spirantisierung von *b kommt aber teils auch in Dialekten vor, die keine 
Interdentale kennen, wie etwa der Dialekt der Bni Yazgha im Südosten von Fes. Was 
Ceuta betrifft, so ist sie nicht in Moscoso (2007) erwáhnt, aber in Vicente (2005: 117) 
und in Vicente in CORVAM 3: daba „ahora“, гађа „bosque“. Im Berberischen ist sie 
unterschiedlich ausgeprägt. Für Tanger erwähnt Marcais (1911: XIV) frikatives b als 
„bilabiale sonore“. Auch neuere Untersuchungen bestätigen die frikative Aussprache. 

Was die Spirantisierung von *k zu /c/ betrifft (Karte 8), also etwa in cil! „iss! *, so 
ist die Kombinierung der berberischen mit den arabischen Daten gar nicht so ein- 
fach, denn es gibt in dem Atlas von Lafkioui keine Übersichtskarte zum Vorkommen 
dieser Lautung im Berberischen, sondern nur Einzelkarten und das Resultat kann 
je nach Wort /c/ oder BI sein, also kraz > ¢raz „pflügen“, aber akal > asar „Erde“. 
Was die Aussprache betrifft, so heißt es zu dem Frikativ in verschiedenen Quellen, 
dass er einem deutschen ,ich-Laut* entspreche.10 Das ist nur bedingt richtig. Es gibt 
im Deutschen nicht nur einen „ach-Laut“ und einen „ich-Laut“, sondern auch einen 
„Buch-Laut“. Der Frikativ in „Buch“ steht zwischen dem [c] in „ich“ und dem [x] in 
„ach“. Diesen „Buch-Laut“ findet man zum Beispiel in cül! „iss!“. 

Als einer der archaischen Züge der nordwestmarokkanischen Dialekte wird meist 
die stimmlose Aussprache von Оаї genannt (Karte 9). Was den Lautwandel zum 
Glottisschlag betrifft, so handelt es sich hier, im Gegensatz zum arabischen Osten, wo 
letztere Aussprache, da ursprünglich städtisch, prestigeträchtig ist und sich auch auf 
dem Land verbreitet, um einen steckengebliebenen bzw. rückläufigen Lautwandel. 
Nur in wenigen Orten ergaben die Untersuchungen, dass vorherrschend der ,glottal 
stop“ gesprochen wird. Vielfach hieß und heißt es, dass diese Aussprache primär bei 


10 Vgl. die Schreibung {с} in Heath (2002: 140). 
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älteren Personen, ungebildeten Frauen und Kindern vorkommt oder nur bei einem 
Teil der Einwohner eines Ortes und dass Kinder und Jugendliche, bedingt durch den 
Schulbesuch, diese Aussprache durch /q/ ersetzen. In Stádten wie Tanger, Fes und 
Tetouan ist diese Aussprache auch rücklàufig, bedingt durch die massive Zuwande- 
rung vom Land. Zu Tetouan heifst es bei Aguadé und Moscoso (2001-2002: 265), dass 
nur noch eine Minderheit /?/ gebrauche, die Mehrheit hingegen /q/. Aus einer wei- 
teren Untersuchung aus dem Jahr 2012 geht hervor, dass áltere Sprecher in der Alt- 
stadt den ,glottal stop* gebrauchen. Für Tanger nennt Aguadé (2016: 23) /q/, Heath 
(2002: 142) erwähnt /?/ als „archaic feature“. Von einem jüngeren Informanten aus 
Tanger wurde bei einer Befragung im letzten Jahr die Aussprache als /?/ für alteinge- 
sessene Frauen angegeben, die sie beibehielten, um sich dadurch von den Zuzüglern 
vom Land zu unterscheiden. Singer (1958: 259) nennt für den Dialekt von Qsar l-Kbir 
221, ?tlo „er tötete, sie töteten“. In den Texten in El Hour und Marín zu Qsar 1-Kbir, 
publiziert 2018, findet sich nur /а/. Für Мама gibt Arsenne (2016: 75) /2/ an. In den 
Magister- und Doktorarbeiten zu Mtiwa von Latifa Aolad Si M'hammed (2007), Zohra 
Bourik (2011) und Rachid Aoulad Abdellah (2008) wird nur /q/ genannt. Die Arbeiten 
wurden von Manfred Woidich betreut. 

Zu Sefrou erwähnt Heath (2002: 142) nach Lévy (Doktorarbeit) /?/ für „most 
archaic Sefrou-Muslim speech*. Bei einem Interview letztes Jahr mit drei Mánnern 
im Alter von 35, 45 und 70 Jahren habe ich nur Qaf festgestellt. Was die Ausdeh- 
nung der stimmhaften Aussprache im Nordwesten betrifft, so richtet sie sich auf 
der Karte nach dem Stammesgebiet der hilalischen Xlüt und der Gharbiyya südlich 
von Tanger (Amahan und Vignet-Zunz 1977). Die Karte ist im Prinzip viel zu verein- 
fachend, denn in den Gäf-Dialekten finden sich zahlreiche Formen mit stimmlosem 
Qaf. In Wazzan wurde für „sagen“ gal nur bei einigen jüngeren Sprechern festgestellt 
(Benitez Fernandez 2016: 102), die Mehrheit der interviewten Personen gebrauchte 
qäl. Ich habe nur unter Qäf als erstem Buchstaben im Wörterbuch von Aguadé und 
Benyahiya (2005), das im Weiteren auf dem Dialekt von Casablanca basiert, über 
200 Formen mit stimmlosem Qäf gezählt gegenüber circa 80 Formen mit stimmhaf- 
tem Gàf. In einem Standardfragebogen aus einem nordóstlichen hilalischen Dialekt 
finden sich 48 Lexeme mit Gäf, aber immerhin auch 26 mit Qäf. Darunter auch einige 
Minimalpaare wie dagg „mörsern“ vs. daqq „an die Tür klopfen“ !! oder garfa „Kürbis“ 
vs. garfa „Flasche“. 

Die meisten und für mich interessantesten Berührungspunkte zwischen den bei- 
den Sprachen ergeben sich auf dem Gebiet des Lexikons. 

Das Verb „hinuntergehen“ (Karte 10) in dem Kontext „einen Abhang hinunter- 
gehen“ ist nach Kossmann (2013: 163) problematisch und die Etymologie des arabi- 
schen huwwed unklar. Er erwägt ein berberisches hwa plus ein deiktisches Element 


11 дада muss aus einem städtischen Dialekt stammen, denn nur in Städten klopft man an die Tür. 
Am Beduinenzelt kann man nicht anklopfen! 
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dd „hither“, das ins Arabische als dreiradikaliges Verb hawwad übernommen wur- 
de, wobei auch das berberische hwa wohl eine Entlehnung ist, dessen arabischer 
Ursprung aber ebenfalls dunkel sei. hwa ist in Lane (1863: 3046-m) belegt als ћауга 
bihi „һе made it to fall down* und nominal als huwwatun „а deep hollow in the 
ground“, „а descent in the ground“. In Dozy (1968: 779) finden sich mehr Formen zu 
der Wurzel hwy mit dem Inhalt „unten, nach unten“ wie ?ahwa „jeter de haut en 
bas*. Wahrmund (1985: 1138) zitiert noch hawa fil-bi?r „in den Brunnen hinabsteigen*. 
hawa, yihwi „hinuntergehen“ ist auch im Dösiri in Saudi-Arabien belegt (Behnstedt 
und Woidich 2014: 57). hawwada ist im KA ,langsam gehen* (Wahrmund 1985: 1135; 
Lane 1863: 2905). Ein Bedeutungswandel von „langsam gehen“ zu ,hinunterge- 
hen“, den schon Heath (2002: 48) annimmt, ist womöglich unter Einfluss der Wurzel 
hwy zustande gekommen. Überdies geht man, wenn man eine Treppe oder einen Ab- 
hang hinuntergeht, normalerweise langsam, so dass eine Bedeutungsverschiebung 
„langsam gehen“ — „hinuntergehen“ nicht unwahrscheinlich ist. Ein weiterer inte- 
ressanter Aspekt der Karte ist der, dass das Berberische eine arabische Form ent- 
lehnt hat, die in den heutigen marokkanischen Dialekten nicht vorkommt. Dies gilt 
für hwa, (so schon Behnstedt und Woidich 2014: 57), nicht jedoch für huf, das im Ara- 
bischen immerhin noch sporadisch vorliegt. Heath (2002: 48) stellt es zu arabisch 
hafa „rim, border (hence ‘cliff’)“. Ein verbales hawwaf findet sich in Dozy (1968: 337) 
als „précipiter, jeter dans un lieu profond“ für das Andalusisch-Arabische. Berberisch 
rxi dürfte wohl auch arabischen Ursprungs sein. Im Marokkanisch-Arabischen hat 
rxa unter anderem die Bedeutung ,hinunterlassen*. Ein weiteres Beispiel für das 
Vorkommen von arabischen Wórtern, die im Berberischen vorliegen, nicht aber im 
Marokkanisch-Arabischen, sind Bezeichnungen für den Backofen (Karte 11), nämlich 
Reflexe von tannür, wobei das anlautende t- teilweise als Femininpräfix aufgefasst 
und zusätzlich noch die Femininendung -t suffigiert bzw. die Form reinterpretiert 
wurde. tannür ist für das Marokkanisch-Arabische in De Prémare für den Backofen 
nicht belegt, jedoch für den zylindrischen Brunnenrand, der von der Form her ge- 
nauso aussieht wie ein einfacher tannür etwa in Syrien, der nichts anderes ist als 
eine Tonne aus gebranntem Lehm, die ohne Boden auf der Erde steht.!? Für Skoura 
hat jedoch Aguadé tannürt als „Brotart“ („Бро de pan“) erfasst (persönliche Mittei- 
lung), den „Backofen“ hingegen als farran. Die nächst-frequente berberische Form 
tafqunt etc. ist dem spätlateinischen focone(m) entlehnt.!? Nur in einem Punkt vor- 
kommendes arabisches fgüna dürfte eine Entlehnung aus dem Berberischen sein. Im 
äußersten Nordosten übliches küsa weist wie so vieles in dieser Gegend schon nach 
Algerien.'? 


12 De Prémare (1993: 102): tannor ,margelle de puits, cylindrique, en pierre ou en terre cuite; 
toute la partie du puits au-dessus du sol*. 


13 Schuchardt (1858: 54) erwähnt nur spanisch fogón, was aber nicht „Backofen“ bedeutet. 
14 Siehe die entsprechende Karte in Behnstedt und Woidich (2012: 87). 
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Dass im Berberischen arabische Wörter vorliegen, die im Marokkanisch-Arabischen 
nicht vorkommen, gilt auch für die Bezeichnungen für ,heute* im Rif-Berberischen 
(Karte 12). Die berberischen Formen wurden meist durch Reflexe eines arabischen 
nahär erweitert bzw. direkt durch die arabische Form ersetzt (Lafkioui 2007: 211). Man 
muss sich fragen, ob die arabischen Formen vom Typ had гп-пћаг, han-nhar hada 
nicht Rückwanderer aus dem Berberischen sind, da die arabischen Formen dieses 
Typs sich nahtlos an das berberische Sprachgebiet anschließen und sonst nirgendwo 
in Marokko belegt sind. Andererseits haben wir natürlich im Ágyptisch-Arabischen 
in-naharda, so dass eine innerarabische marokkanische Entwicklung nicht auszu- 
schließen ist. 

Ein weiteres Beispiel ist die Bezeichnung für „nächstes Jahr“ (Karte 13). Hier liegt in 
einem Großteil der berberischen Rif-Dialekte ein apotropäisches arabisches manfas, 
selten lamanfas, vor (Lafkioui 2007: 217), nämlich ein frommer Wunsch man fås, „wer 
es noch erlebt*. Es handelt sich um die Grammatikalisierung eines Wunschsatzes, 
wie er in Takrouna vorliegt: ya-man-fas „ô qui vivra!, 1. е. peut-être plus tard; nous 
verrons ca; qui vivra verra!* (Margais 1959: 2764). Die Form kommt ebenfalls im be- 
duinischen Dialekt des Negevs vor: in Shawarbah (2012: 180, 370) minfas als ,,(cf. OA 
*man fas 9 [...] next year’“, auch alli yfi$ „їп the future (LIT. if he is so fortunate as to 
still be alive} *. Eine ähnliche Bildung haben wir auch im Dialekt des бара! Fayfa in 
Saudi-Arabien mit dà hayyah: ba-him ?ätin da hayyah „they are coming next year (if 
we are still alive)* (Alfaifi 2016: 346). Die Karte zeigt daneben Entlehnungen im Berbe- 
rischen aus dem Arabischen wie [fam (lla maži bzw. mögliche Lehnübersetzungen 
vom Typ „das Jahr, welches kommt“ = asugg "as di yusin. 

Was die Zahlen betrifft, so heißt es bei Renisio (1932: 266), der ersten ausführ- 
lichen Abhandlung zum Rif-Berberischen: „А partir de deux, les Berbéres pronon- 
cent les nombres comme les Arabes“; und bei Lafkioui (2007: 266): „А l'exception de 
‘un’..., tous les numéraux sont empruntés à l'arabe.* Wie die Form für „zwei“ heißt, 
wird leider nicht gesagt.* In den zwanzig Orten, in denen ich die Form für „zwei“ 
erfasst habe, lautet sie vorherrschend tna:yan oder tna:yan, während alle arabischen 
Dialekte der Gegend Reflexe von zawg „Paar“ aufweisen, darunter die häufigste 
Form 212 (Karte 14).16 Als weiteres Beispiel für das Vorkommen arabischen Wort- 
gutes im Berberischen, das im Marokkanisch-Arabischen nicht vorkommt, kónnte 
man die Fledermaus nennen, die in Nord-Marokko meist ter al-lil „Vogel der Nacht“ 
heißt (Behnstedt 2005: 54), wohingegen im Berberischen Reflexe von al-wutwät vor- 
liegen, eine Form, die für nordmarokkanische Dialekte kaum belegt ist. Teils sind die 
Reflexe von al-wutwät recht deformiert wie bulwalwad, bagarwad mit zusätzlichem 
Tiernamenpräfix *bü, das ebenfalls aus dem Arabischen stammt. Was Entlehnungen 
aus dem Berberischen betrifft, so ergeben sich einige interessante Karten etwa zu 


15 Für die Bni Znassen tnäyen in Destaing (1914: 98). 
16 tnay(a)n muss eine alte Form sein, da sie auch im Maltesischen vorkommt. 
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Kórperteilen und Tiernamen. Entsprechende Karten sind schon in EDNA publiziert 
worden. Wie sehr die beiden Sprachen miteinander verzahnt sind, zeigt beispielhaft 
eine Karte zum ,Ellbogen* (Karte 15). Dafür haben wir im Arabischen des Nordwes- 
ten eine Entlehnung aus dem Berberischen und in den nordóstlichen Berberdialek- 
ten eine aus dem Arabischen. Abschließend möchte ich auf eine Entlehnung aus 
dem Bereich der Morphologie/Semantik eingehen, nàmlich auf die Reflexivwórter 
(Karten 16 und 17). In einigen spanischen und franzósischen Publikationen zum 
Marokkanisch-Arabischen werden unter „Reflexivpronomen“ (pronombre reflexivo, 
pronom réfléchi) lediglich Formen wie b-wahdi „ich allein“, „ich selbst“ behandelt, so 
etwa in Vicente (2000: 143): 


El pronombre reflexivo se expresa mediante la preposición b- + wahd y los pro- 
nombres personales sufijados. Esta es la forma más habitual de formar el reflexivo 
en los dialectos del norte de Marruecos. 


So auch Moscoso (2003: 176). Daneben wird in anderen Quellen noch genannt: b-yiddi 
„mit meiner Hand“ = „ich selbst“. 

Es handelt sich dabei eigentlich nicht um Reflexivpronomina bzw. Reflexivwörter, 
sondern um Intensifikatoren. Man kann nicht sagen *snaq wahdu oder snaq yiddu „er 
hat sich aufgehängt“, und ein Zrah yiddu ist „er hat seine Hand verletzt“. Hingegen 
ist Zrah räsu nicht „er hat seinen Kopf verletzt“, sondern „er hat sich (selbst) verletzt“ 
(De Prémare 1993: 165 „se blesser“), also reflexivisch. Die reflexivische Konstruktion 
wird von Aguadé (1996: 208) gal mfa гази „él se dijo a si mismo“, Aguadé (2018: 36), 
Guerrero (2015: 148, Fn. 75) und anderen als eine Lehnübersetzung aus dem Berbe- 
rischen angesehen, in dem das Reflexiv-/Intensivwort mit ixfoder agayyu „Kopf“ ge- 
bildet wird, etwa im Taschelhit nakki s-ixf-inu oder nakki s-ugayyu-nu „ich selbst“, 
wörtlich „ich, mit meinem Kopf“ (Aspinion 1953: 105). Aguadé wies mich darauf hin, 
dass der Ausdruck mit der Präposition b- „mit“ gebildet wird wie im Berberischen. 
Nun gilt allerdings laut Diem (1979: 15-16) nach seiner Regel Nr. 2: 


Soll die Annahme von Substratwirkung nicht Hypothese sein, so müssen m.E. 
folgende Kriterien erfüllt sein, wenn Substratwirkung als gesichert gelten soll: 
[...] Die betreffende arabische Erscheinung darf nicht an einer anderen Stelle 
des arabischen Sprachgebiets erscheinen, das dieses oder ein entsprechendes 
anderes Substrat nicht aufweist, sofern die Verbreitung der Erscheinung durch 
Migration oder Wellenbewegung ausgeschlossen ist. 


Bildungen mit газ finden sich nun im Palästinensischen, im Irakischen, im Sudan 
und in Nigeria, soweit zu ersehen allerdings lediglich als Intensifikatoren. In Fuß- 
note 9 spricht Diem (1979: 15) im Zusammenhang mit Gemeinsamkeiten verschie- 
dener Sprachen von „Entscheidungshilfe“. In unserem Falle wäre das derart zu 
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interpretieren, dass in der Superstratsprache mehrere Móglichkeiten vorlagen 
und dass einer von diesen der Vorzug vor den anderen gegeben wurde 17 Ein Bei- 
spiel dafür wäre b-räsi im Palästinensischen, was mit der gleichen Semantik auch 
in der Substratsprache vorkommt. Andererseits kann man die berberische Bildung 
als eine Lehnübersetzung ansehen, da auch vorliegt mit iman „Geist, Seele“ gebilde- 
tes ziman-inu, vergleichbar mit arabisch nafs, rüh. Siehe hierzu Destaing (1914: 217) 
roh simännah „vas toi-même ... [de iman, esprit, äme]“ und in Меше i-man nn-es 
„soi-m&me“ (Kossmann 1997: 200). Wenn man sich eine Übersichtskarte zum arabi- 
schen Raum ansieht, so spricht die Konzentration der Bildung mit räs- im Maghreb 
doch eher für berberische Substratwirkung.!? Für das Tamazight (Ait Seghrouchen, 
Ait Ayache) findet sich in Abdel-Massih (1971: 405) lediglich nk:n:it „I myself“ vs. 
nk: „1“. Als Reflexivpronomen nennt Moscoso (2004b: 211) für Rabat neben ana b-rasi 
noch ana nit, für Ceuta (Moscoso 2007: 229) ana nit ktabt la-bra „уо mismo he escrito 
la carta“, ana b-nofsi, ana b-yaddi. Laut De Prémare (1999: 510) ist ana nnit ,moi-méme, 
moi précisément (et non pas qqn. d'autre)* also rein intensivierend und aus dem 
Berberischen stammend (Margais 1911: 483). Die Form ist auch in anderen marokka- 
nischen Dialekten üblich. 

Hinlànglich bekannt ist die Tatsache, dass nach berberischem Muster die Be- 
zeichnung für „Wasser“ in Teilen Marokkos pluralisch ist, also „heißes Wasser“ oder 
„kaltes Wasser“ mà sxünin, mà bàrdin lauten.!? Was Tanger betrifft, so nennt Aguadé 
(2016: 25) für die Zeit um 1900 bis 1907 ausschließlich die pluralische Form und für 
den heutigen Dialekt sowohl pluralisches als singularisches та sxun(in). Allerdings 
finden sich in den Texten von Магсајз (1911: 55, 162) auch singularische Formen, näm- 
lich та ай, barad „eau pure, froide“ und auch für Ceuta sind beide Möglichkeiten be- 
legt: al-ma barad ~ bardin, al-ma nqayyin „el agua está limpia“, al-ma mxerbtin „el agua 
está turbia* (Moscoso 2007: 239). 


ORCID® 
Peter Behnstedt ® https://orcid.org/0000-0002-0081-5619 


17 So gibt es etwa in Oman/Ristaq laut Reinhardt (1894: 27) sechs verschiedene Formen, im Paläs- 
tinensischen nach Bauer (1957: 273) und Seeger (2019: 257, 356, 414, 1021) vier: dat, nafs, häl, 
b-räs-. 

18 Esliegt noch eine zweite Karte zu den Reflexivwörtern vor, die hier aber nicht von Belang ist. 

19 Vicente (2000: 121) mit eben diesen Beispielen und weiteren Nachweisen in der Literatur. 
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The Judeo-Arabic of Essaouira Revisited 


ABSTRACT This study proposes a description of the current dialectal Arabic spoken 
by the Jewry of Essaouira (Mogador)—also called Judeo-Arabic—considering 
updated data obtained with speakers of different generations. The decreasing 
number of Jews living in Essaouira during the last century suggests that a dialec- 
tal levelling process towards the Muslim dialect may have taken place, due to the 
contact with the Muslim majority. In this way, this study tracks the preservation 
or change of the linguistic features which traditionally characterised the Jewish 
dialect of the city (Lévy 1994, 2009; Heath 2002; Chetrit 2012, 2015) in the speech of 
two Jewish informants: 84 and 60 years old respectively—the second being known 
as the last Jew living permanently in the city. This preliminary analysis demon- 
strates that the levelling process towards the current Muslim dialect has not been 
concluded, which is attested not only by the maintenance of some old Jewish dialec- 
tal traits but also by lexicon and phonetical traits described here for the first time. 
On the other hand, the comparison of the Jewish dialect with the Muslim dialect 
of the majority (Francisco 2019) indicates that the levelling process might have 
begun much earlier before the decline of the Jewish population, in a time when 


the two communities were very similar in number (Schroeter 1988). 


KEYWORDS Arabic dialectology, communal dialects, Essaouira, field research, 
Judeo-Arabic, Moroccan Arabic, linguistic levelling 


1 Introduction 


It is well known that the Judeo-Arabic of Essaouira is characterised mainly, but not 
only, by pre-hilalian features and shared traits with the Atlantic strip and Marrakesh 
Jewish dialects!, as demonstrated by the studies of Lévy (1994, 2009), Heath (2002) and 


1 Heath (2002: 26) includes the Jewish dialect of Essaouira in what he called “Atlantic strip group’ 
along with Muslim and Jewish varieties from Casablanca down the Doukkala area, compre- 
hending El Jadida, Azemmour and Safi. On the other hand, Chetrit (2015: 17) classifies the 
Judeo-Arabic of Essaouira exclusively among the Jewish dialects of North Africa, including it 
among the urban and semi-urban dialects of the ‘Western Qal group, in his terminology. 


Francisco, Felipe Benjamin: The Judeo-Arabic of Essaouira Revisited, in: Klimiuk, Maciej (Ed.): 183 
Semitic Dialects and Dialectology. Fieldwork—Community—Change, Heidelberg: Heidelberg 
University Publishing, 2022, PP. 183-195. DOI: https://doi.org/10.17885/heiup.859.c13960 
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Chetrit (2012). This variety had been representative of the Arabic dialect of Essaouira 
for a long time, given that the data concerning the Muslim variety had been re- 
stricted to Socin (1893), due to a general lack of linguistic interest in the city, since 
its Muslim population had been considered ‘mainly Berber-speaking until recently’ 
(Heath 2002: 28). On the other hand, I could demonstrate (Francisco 2019) that dialectal 
Arabic has predominated in the city, though we cannot ignore the important num- 
ber of Tachelhit speakers among its first settlers—mostly from the Haha territory— 
until today, but also of dialectal Arabic speakers from the Chiadma territory, north 
of Essaouira, and of groups from urban and rural milieus who ended up speaking 
а levelled Arabic dialect. Nevertheless, the Judeo-Arabic of Essaouira still plays an 
important role in the description of local Arabic and in the analysis of maintenance 
and change of linguistic features, due to the size and proportion of the Jewish com- 
munity in the course of the history of the city. 

Some sources indicate that the Jewry of Essaouira might have reached half of the 
total population of the city during the second part of the 19" century and could have 
even outnumbered the Muslims at some point. However, the size of the community 
decreased abruptly in the 20% century (see Table 1), finally being represented by only 
one last person living permanently in the city. 

The Jewish population of the city was composed of both megorashim (‘expelled’) 
of Andalusi origin and toshavim (residents, natives’), Berber Jews. The majority of 
the Jews belonged to the latter; coming originally from the Sous, they used to live in 
the Mellah under poor material circumstances (Schroeter 1988: 196). In fact, the 
Jewish community was divided into two ‘classes’: the Mellah Jews and the Qasba 
Jews, who were closer to the foreign elite and the Muslim aristocracy. Lévy (2009: 362) 
explains the difficulty to differentiate the dialect spoken by the two groups in 1973, 
since the *melting pot' effect had already taken place long before, due to the huge 
number of people migrating from the south—a process that also happened with the 
Muslim dialect, in my opinion. 

The Jewish community seems to have held close relations with Muslims in the 
quotidian life. Different from other Moroccan urban centers where the segregation 
between both communities was severer, such as Marrakesh and Meknes, the medina 
of Essaouira was quite small and the Mellah was not walled-off, similar to the situation 
in Oujda and Azemmour, where Jews and Muslims used to live in the same streets 


2 Essaouira is situated at the border between the Haha and the Chiadma territories, therefore, 
both Tachelhit and distinct Arabic dialects have been in contact and continuously spoken 
since the foundation of the city in 1765. Essaouira has become a melting pot of Arabic- and 
Berber-speaking tribes from distinct parts of Morocco, such as the Sous region, Marrakesh, Safi 
and Fez (al-Känüni 1932; ar-Ragrägl 1935; as-Siddiqi 1969; аѕ-5051 1966; Schroeter 1988). The 
lexicon of the current Arabic of Essaouira attests this long contact between distinct groups, pre- 
senting words with a particular connotation such as the Tachelhit loanwords: tagart ‘the beach 
of Essaouira’ and aylal ‘seagull.’ 
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TABLE 1. The number of Jewish and Muslim communities of Essaouira 
(adapted from: Schroeter [1988: 219-220], Ottmani [1997: 271], Lévy [2009: 363]). 


Jews Muslims and foreigners 

1867 Beaumier! 6,000 6,000 
1875 Spanish consular report 7,500 10,500 
Beaumier 10,000 7,500 
1878 French consular report 11,500 6,000 
1879 Alliance Israelite Universelle 6,000 - 

1896 George Broome 7,500 7,500 
1927 French Protectorate 7,750 9,850 
1973 Simon Lévy 150 - 


I French consul in Essaouira (Mogador). 


(Heath 2002: 10), which should lead—in the case of Essaouira—to a less sharp dia- 
lectal cleavage. Usually, the North African cities are well known for Jewish dialects 
of sedentary type which resist the influence of Bedouin (nomadic, central-type) dia- 
lects spoken by Muslims (Khan 2016: 43). However, what is the current situation of 
the Judeo-Arabic of Essaouira and its differences from the Muslim variety? Has any 
change taken place due to the neighbour relations between both communities or 
even because of the large number of Judeo-Arabic speakers in the city? 

Considering these questions, the purpose of this paper is to describe the current 
situation of the Jewish dialect of the city, analysing maintenance and change in the 
linguistic features appointed by Lévy (1994, 2009) as most characteristic of the Jewish 
dialect of Essaouira.? These are: the neutralisation of sibilants /š/ > /s/, /Z/ > /z/; the 
articulation of "дај; no reduction of diphthongs; the suffix -it (3FSG perf); and the 
predominance of the preverb ta- over ka-. Finally, the paper examines some lexical 
items of the Jewish dialect comparing it to their equivalents in the current Muslim 
dialect (Francisco 2019). 

The study compares these features in a diachronic perspective, considering the 
data collected by Lévy in 1973 with at least four informants, and comparing them with 
two younger speakers recorded by те. Asher (1) is an 84-year-old man currently 
living in Israel, who left the city when he was 16 and part of whose family is originally 
from Ifrane. The second informant is Joseph (J2), around 60 years old, who presents 


3 Lévy (2009: 363) identifies these salient features in agreement with the opinions of his infor- 
mants from Essaouira after a group interview. 


4 Fora more general view of the speech of each informant, see ‘New Texts in the Arabic Dialect of 
Essaouira (Jewish and Muslim Varieties)’ in the texts section of this volume (Francisco 2022). 
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himself as the last Jew living permanently in the city, despite having been abroad for 
some years. Part of his family is from the Berber zone of Ayt Bayoud. 

In the following part, I track the salient Jewish features in Lévy's data, in the 
speech of Ji and J2, and contrast them with the Muslim data in order to confirm if any 
kind of levelling process (Palva 1982) has taken place between the Jewish and Muslim 
varieties, eliminating the salient Jewish features. 


2 Linguistic features appointed by Lévy 


2.1 /3/ > /s/ and /Z/ > /z/ 


Lévy (2009) attested the total neutralisation between the sibilants /s/, /z/ and the frica- 
tives /3/, /Z/, respectively (Table 2). This trait continues to be predominant in J1. 


TABLE 2. Neutralisation between sibilants and fricatives in Ја. 


$>$ 7>7 
Л daksi ‘that, that thing’ 202 ‘two’ 
äsnu ‘what?’ fzabni ‘Tliked’ 
хәпѕа 'bag' räzal 'man' 
făsra ‘ten’ hwayaz ‘things’ 
Marrdkas ‘Marrakesh’ iziw ‘they come’ (imperf.) 
fàyas ‘living (place)' zaddi ‘my grandfather’ 


However, some exceptions are found in specific lexical items. For /5/: stikran ‘thanks,’ 
s-Salha ‘the Berbers,’ skün ‘who,’ masi ‘no, not’ (negation particle). For /Z/: zaddi 
‘my grandfather’ (more frequent than zaddi) and Zaddati ‘my grandmother, muzud 
‘present, available,’ dZaZa ‘hen,’ ziht ‘side,’ mZüwwez ‘married’ and laplaz ‘the beach 
of Essaouira.’ Lévy registers a single occurrence of /Z/ in xäriZ ‘outside’ (2009: 367) 
and /$/ in msat ‘she went’ as a result of the effort of pronouncing /$/, according to the 
author.‘ 

For ]2, the neutralisation is not attested, which makes his speech quite similar to 
the Muslim variety phonetically. Despite that, there remained some occurrences of 
the neutralisation in very few lexical items in his speech, such as: hazzala ‘widow’ 
(« hazzala) and fista ‘holiday, festivity’ (« fista). 


5 < Рг. la plage ‘the beach.’ It consists of a toponym in Essaouira used by old and young genera- 
tions. The French article la got prefixed to the borrowing in the local Arabic, as can be seen in 
other examples: lakal ‘the quay in the port of Essaouira’ (< Fr. la cale); lamarya ~ lamariyya ‘tide’ 
(< Sp. la marea) (Francisco 2019: 161). 


6 Chetrit (2015: 6) mentions the same intermediary consonant [$] nearer to [8] in Moroccan Jewish 
dialects. 
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The neutralisation between the sibilants and the fricatives, which used to char- 
acterise the Jewish dialect, seem to have become occasional not only in the youngest 
informants, as it could be verified in the speech of the older speakers. 


2.2 The articulation of /q/ as [k], [q] 


The *qaf /q/ realisation in both Muslim and Jewish dialects tend to be [q] in urban 
and rural Essaouira, while the variant [2] occurs in specific lexical items—e.g. bagra 
‘cow, gamra *moon'—found in both dialects, though being more frequent among 
Muslims (Socin 1893; Francisco 2019). In Jewish dialect, the verb ‘to say’ was regis- 
tered firstly as да! ‘he said’ (Lévy 2009: 365), but appeared in Ji and J2 as gal, like 
in the Muslim dialect: gütt (< gült) ‘I said,’ ngül lak ‘I will tell you’ (J1) and galt ‘she 
said’ (J2). 

Curiously, the variant kal ‘he said’ was also found in ја, whose speech presents 
the total neutralisation /а/ > /k/, articulated [k] ~ [k], as in: kil li ‘tell me,” I-kasba 
‘The Qasba,’ ma fkolt-s ‘I don’t remember.’ Lévy had registered this phenomenon—he 
denominates l-hadra s-sgira ‘la petite facon de parler’—in a single speaker from the 
Mellah of Essaouira, who presented a single occurrence of [q] (2009: 367). This phe- 
nomenon occurs rarely in J2, e.g. mfilkat ‘spoons.’ The author adds that he confirmed 
the same feature in Safi and Azemmour. 

Although J2 uses exclusively gäl, he uses the glottal [?] in the imperative form of 
the verb ‘to say’ only once: ?älli as ‘tell me what.’ The glottal realisation of /q/ occurs in 
other Jewish dialects as well (Chetrit 2015), but in the case of Essaouira it is a strange 
and rare phenomenon, even though Lévy (2009: 363) explained it as the neutralisa- 
tion /k/ > /2/ found in a single Souiri speaker whose family was from the Sous. This 
could explain the occurrence of the glottal in J2; however, the fact is that the impera- 
tive form he uses is not *?ül li (< qul li) but the northern imperative form with short 
vowel ?älli, suggesting that either he preserved an old form once found in Jewish 
dialect of Essaouira or it might be the result of the influence of another Jewish dialect 
he is in contact with, since his family has been living in Casablanca. 

To conclude, the Jewish dialectal variants [?], [k] and [k] seem to have lost space to 
the prestigious [q] and later to the Muslim [g] in some cases. The speech of J2 demon- 
strates this change by the alternation between [q] and [г]: mqabal ~ mgabal ‘keeper,’ 
tlaqiti ~ tlagiti ‘you found.’ 


7 Jı alternates between [К] ~ [е] for the verb ‘to say.’ 
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2.3 No reduction of diphthongs 


Lévy pointed out that the Jewish dialect of Essaouira did not reduce the diphthongs, 
as he demonstrates in the examples: häyt ‘wall,’ láyl ‘night’ and räwz ‘rice’ (2009: 363). 
In the same way, Ji keeps mostly not reducing diphthongs in both plain and pharyn- 
gealised consonantal contexts, while we can attest a more consistent change to the 
reduction in J2’s speech, like we find it in the Muslim variety: /áw/ > /ü/, /áy/ > /i/, in all 
consonantal contexts?, even though many diphthongs were preserved in specific lex- 
ical items (Table 3). 


TABLE 3. Diphthongs in the Jewish dialect of Essaouira. 


Diphthongs Monophthongs 

J1 fáyn ‘where’ lüz 'almond' 
mnöyn ` ‘from where’ таа “the Jews’ 
t-tndyn “two o'clock 
tdyr ‘cock’! 
аду} ‘guest’ 
äwkät ‘times’ 

J2 mnöyn ` ‘from where’ fin ‘where’ 
dymta ` ‘when’ laz ‘almond’ 
täyfür ^ 'plate' lün 'color' 
fártáytu ‘butterfly’ зак 'thorn' 
xdyma 'tent' Бут ‘today’ 

II ‘night’ 


I In the southern Jewish dialects, tayr means ‘cock’ (Lévy 2009: 343). Ja defines it for us as razal 
d-dZàZa ‘the husband of the hen.’ 


Despite reducing diphthongs more frequently, the Muslim variety preserves—in 
a smaller number—diphthongs in plain consonantal contexts as well, including 
some words common to the Jewish dialect: dymta ‘when,’ mndymta (< man äymta) 
‘a long time ago,’ tawb “fabric, ° äysri ‘left-handed,’ skäyri ‘inebriate’ (Francisco 
2019: 77). 

This fact might be explained in two complementary ways. Firstly, as an outcome 
of the contact with the Chiadma population, settled on the outskirts of Essaouira, 


since their speech contains diphthongs in plain and pharyngealised contexts with 


8 As it is expected for hilalian central type dialects (Heath 2002), diphthongs close to pharyngeal 
and pharyngealised consonants may alternate with monophthongs: suf ~ sáwf ‘wool,’ bid ~ báyd 
“eggs. 

9 Different from the northern variant täwb ‘dress, costume’ (Vicente 2000: 35), in Essaouira it 
means ‘fabric,’ like in Marrakesh (Sánchez 2014: 83). 
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a higher frequency than we attest in the urban milieu:!? nsäyt ‘I forgot,’ bnäyna 
‘we built, báyda ‘white (Р) (2019: 79). Secondly, diphthongs are also found in the 
Sous region, where a substantial part of the first settlers of Essaouira—Muslims and 
Jews—came from. The variant dymta ‘when’ with a diphthong may be evidence of 
this influence since—in southern Morocco—äymta is found basically in Essaouira 
and in the Sous!!, while all the Atlantic Strip and Marrakesh have the variant imta 
(Heath 2002: 481). 

To sum up, J2 presents a higher frequency of reduced diphthongs, like Muslims, 
than his older peers. However, the examples above demonstrate that the preserva- 
tion of diphthongs might have occurred even more frequently among Muslims at 
some point—especially in plain consonantal contexts. Therefore, perhaps in the past 
diphthongs were even more frequent, not being a distinguishing feature between 
Muslim and Jewish dialects. 


2.4 Suffix -it (3FSG perf.) 


As a morphological feature of the Jewish variety, Lévy points out the occurrence 
of the suffix -it (3FSG perf.) alternating with (alt, such as: дати ‘she got up,’ okt 
‘happened’ and tfakkit ‘was saved,’ but xarzat ‘she went out’ (2009: 363-368).!? The 
same feature was found in J1: sarbit ‘she drank, dazbädit ‘she went ош??? and капи 
‘she was.’ On the other hand, it has a single occurrence in J2: as-swira känit gzäla 
‘Essaouira was wonderful.’ 

Like in the Muslim dialect, the suffix (alt predominates in J2 for simple hollow 
verbs, even though variants such as kant was registered by Lévy (2009: 367) and 
found in J1, indicating that a change towards the suffix -(ә) with simple hollow verbs 
was already in progress a long time before. 

Heath proposed that the suffix -it in the Jewish dialects of Safi and Essaouira orig- 
inated as ‘a mutation of *-at, or else as a lengthening of *-at, functioning to keep the 
3FSG distinct’ from the first person (2002: 224).'* In my opinion, his first hypothesis 
is corroborated by the Muslim dialect usage of the suffix -at (3FSG perf.), occurring 
in all but hollow and defective verbs, in urban and rural Essaouira and also parts of 


10 In fact, urban speakers usually associate diphthongs with the speech of the rural surroundings. 
11 Destaing (1937 I: 178). 

12 The author's transcription was maintained. 

13 Seethe section 3.1. of this paper. 


14 This seems to be a feature brought from southern Morocco, as Heath attests the suffix in several 
southern Jewish dialects: Taroudant, Tiznit, Aoulouz, Tazenakht, Iqilnuqu and (Had-)Tahala. 
Also in Tazzerte and Beni Mellal (2002: 547, map 4-20). 
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southern Morocco.!? In fact, it predominates in J2: darbät ‘she hit.’ Curiously, accord- 
ing to two female Muslim informants in Essaouira, elder women in the medina used 
to add -at to hollow verbs, as in the following examples provided by them: *safatni 
(< safatni), *matat (< matot), just as the Jewish dialect usage of -it. In this way, the 
usage of the suffix -it (3FSG perf.) with hollow verbs in the Jewish dialect could be 
the result of morphological analogy with verbs presenting -at in the local Muslim 
dialect. 

To sum up, it seems that the salient suffix -it has almost disappeared in the younger 
informant (]2), except for a punctual occurrence. 


2.5 The suffix -ti (2SG perf.) 


The usage of the suffix -ti (286 perf.) for masculine and feminine (Lévy 2009: 363; 
Heath 2002: 546, map 4-15) has been attested in J1 and J2. In Essaouira, the suffix -ti 
(2SG perf.) is shared by both Muslim and Jewish dialects, which could be a sign that 
dialectal levelling was in progress a long time before. In this case, we do not attest an 
isogloss separating communal dialects like in Fez, where -t (256 perf.) for both mas- 
culine and feminine is exclusive of Jewish speech, distinguishing it from the Muslim 
speech with -ti (2009: 225). 


2.6 Predominance of the preverb ta- 


The Jewish dialect presents a predominance of the imperfective preverb ta- over 
ka- (Lévy 2009: 363) and it is also encountered in J1 and J2 who never use Ка-. On 
the other hand, the Muslim variety does contain both preverbs, ka- nowadays being 
found more frequently in the rural speakers of Essaouira (Francisco 2019), but also 
in the medina, even though in the latter ta- still predominates among Muslims. This 
seems to be another feature which may have been the result of an old levelling, 
predominating ta-over the pre-hilalian ka-, more frequent in the north and in old 
urban dialects (Aguadé 1998: 12). This reality is very similar to the Marrakesh situ- 
ation, where ta- predominates in the Jewish and Muslim dialects (Heath 2002: 544, 
map 4-1). 


15 Settat (Aguadé 2013: 4), Tafilalt (Heath 2002: 223), Marrakesh (Sánchez 2014: 116), Essaouira 
(Francisco 2019: 94). 
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3 New-old Jewish features 


The features below, most of them lexical items, were found in J1 and J2 and can also 
enhance the visualisation of a dialectallevelling process. They are separated into two 
groups: 


3.1 Indication of maintenance 


П > hl: this consists of a southern feature encountered in Tafilalt (Behnstedt 2004). 
It occurs frequently in J2: nüra < [ага behind; 15 manyün < malyün ‘million, manyär 
< malyär ‘billion,’ dylan < äyläl ‘seagull.’'” On the other hand, we can also find the 
inverse /n/ > //: blitat < bnitat ‘little girls’ (J1). 

The usage of fhal over bhal ‘like, similar to’: Jı and J2 keep using fhal exclusively, 
the second one being restricted to Muslims. However, in Socin (1893) fhal appears in 
the Muslim speech as well. 

The use of säfd ‘to send’ in Ji and J2: säfd li ‘send to me’; instead of stfat, which 
seems restricted to Muslims. 

The alternation between ddi ~ di!? and lli ~ li in both Ji and J2, even though the 
former seems to use di much more frequently. It is also reflected in the use of ad- 
verbial maddi ‘when’ (J1) replaced by malli (J2), also used by Muslims together with 
fas ‘when.’ 

The verb dazbäd (< tazbad) ‘to go out’ is used by Ji frequently, but occurs sel- 
domly in J2, e.g. in the expression: dazbad m-fliyya ‘go away"; who prefers the vari- 
ant xraZ. 


3.2 Indication of change 


On the other hand, many other traits have disappeared from Ји to J2, attesting a ten- 
dency to change towards the Muslim variety. 

The usage of ra ‘to see’ only by Jt: ratni ‘she saw me,’ às ta-tra? ‘what do you see?’ 
But Ji also gives as ta-tsuf? ‘what do you see?’ probably because the verb saf has 
always occurred frequently in the city. J2 uses only the latter, like Muslims. Heath 


16 This word specifically is found in the Jewish dialect of Marrakesh and also in the north (Heath 
2002: 549, тар 4-32). 

17 Gylal designates specifically the ‘seagull’ in Essaouira, attested among elder speakers, and con- 
sists probably of a loanword from Tachelhit. On the other hand, the variant ау!ап (J2) is also 
found in Marrakesh (Sánchez 2014: 401) in the name of a gate in the medina: bab aylan. 


18 Pre-hilalian feature also found in Andalusi Arabic: a/iddí (IISUZ 2013: 80). 
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registered ra as the only variant in the Jewish dialect of Essaouira, but finds both 
variants in the Jewish dialect of Marrakesh (2002: 512, map 2-42). 

The complete replacement of the pronoun ntina *you' (2MSG), predominant in J1, 
by nta (2MSG) in J2, in line with Muslims. 

Substitution of the frequent "та! ‘to do’: nafmal “I will do’ (J1) by dar (J2). 

The replacement of the verb hdäz ‘must’ (< htaZ ‘need’),'° in Ја, by the usual par- 
ticle хә$$ ‘must’ in J2. It is the first time the verb hdaz is registered in Essaouira, 
occurring frequently in Jı who agrees it with the main verb: nahdaz namsi ‘I must go,’ 
tahdaz tamsi ‘you must go.’ 

The substitution of xlaq ~ xlak (J1) by dzad (J2) ‘to be born,’ predominant in the 
urban and rural Muslim dialects of Essaouira. 


4 Conclusion 


The aim of this paper was to describe the current situation of the Judeo-Arabic 
of Essaouira, analysing the salient features of this variety and their maintenance 
in the speech of speakers of different generations. The findings of the study con- 
firm the hypothesis of a dialectal levelling towards the Muslim dialect of Essaouira 
as we expected, supposedly based on the long period of close contact between 
Muslim and Jewish communities, followed by the decrease of the Jewish pop- 
ulation in the city in the 20“ century. Tracking the maintenance of salient fea- 
tures of Jewish dialect and comparing the Jewish dialect with the current Mus- 
lim dialect suggest that the levelling process may have occurred at two different 
moments. 

Firstly, the levelling could have happened when both communities were simi- 
lar in numbers, as some salient features of the Jewish dialect were shared by the 
Muslim dialect as well, such as the predominance of the preverb ta-, the suffix -ti 
(2SG) and the no reduction of diphthongs. This could explain the reason why these 
features have been maintained by informants of distinct ages. 

Later, the dialectal levelling evolved as attested by the younger informant (J2) 
who has lost the other distinctive features of the Jewish dialect, but specific lexical 
items seem to preserve vestiges of these features in his speech—such as kanit 'she 
was, demonstrating that the levelling process has not been completed. Furthermore, 
he maintains the usage of the lexicon of the Jewish variety, also found in J1, such as: 
fhal ‘like, similar to’ and the relative di ~ ddi. Some of these features, found also in J1, 
were registered in the local Jewish dialect for the first time, such as the verb dazbad 
‘to go out’ and the phenomenon of interchange between /n/ and //. 


19 Heath (2002: 501), Prémare et al. (1994 3: 263). 
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This study was a partial assessment ofthe status of the Jewish dialect of Essaouira, 
since it did not explore several other features of the variety that could demonstrate 
other aspects of the long dialectal levelling in progress. Besides, it would be import- 
ant to obtain linguistic data from other informants of the same age of J2—or even 
younger—, who had left the city much before, in order to estimate if the levelling 
verified in J2 occurred throughout his generation or only in his case because he is in 
permanent contact with Muslim dialect speakers. 

Finally, the analysis carried out here demonstrates the importance of continuing 
linguistic data collection for the Judeo-Arabic of Essaouira. For instance, registering 
hdàz *must' and other new words for the first time in Essaouira demonstrates the 
importance of describing the Jewish dialect in this area, especially if we consider the 
reduced number of speakers left. 
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The Acoustic Vowel Space of Gozitan 
Naduri and Sannati Dialects 


ABSTRACT The focus ofthis study is to apply acoustic measurements and account 
for the quality of vowels present in the vowel system of two Maltese dialects of 
Gozo—Sannati and Naduri—in order to establish whether there are any acoustic 
differences between the vowels that are present in both dialects. The study is re- 
stricted to 13 phonemic monophthongs present in both dialects. The test items 
are five target words for every vowel. Each item was repeated five times in pre- 
designated sentences by six native speakers for both dialects. This paper presents 
evidence that the vowel inventory of these two dialects does not vary only phono- 
logically but is also distinguished acoustically in most vowels. 


KEYWORDS acoustics, field research, Gozitan, Gozo, Maltese, Maltese dialectology, 
phonetics, vowel 


1 Introduction 


Maltese is a language spoken by a few thousand people worldwide, the majority of 
whom live in its home country, Malta. Despite a relatively extensive body of linguistic 
research, particularly in the last decade, on all aspects of language including pho- 
netics and phonology, most of the work carried out has focused on standard Maltese 
(henceforth SM). Research on phonetics and phonology such as the work of Aquilina 
(1981), Azzopardi(-Alexander) (1981, 2003) and Borg (1976, 1994) describes the sounds 
and the phonological processes present in Maltese from a diachronic and synchronic 
perspective. The established vowel inventory of SM is comprised of 11 vowels, of 
which six are short whilst the remaining five are long: [i:], [1], [£], [e], [є:], [e], [e:], 
[2], [2:], [6], [u:]. Four vowels are differentiated only by vowel length, which in Mal- 
tese has a phonemic status. However, the limited literature on dialectal varieties of 


Farrugia, Ruben: The Acoustic Vowel Space of Gozitan Naduri and Sannati Dialects, in: 197 
Klimiuk, Maciej (Ed.): Semitic Dialects and Dialectology. Fieldwork—Community— Change, Heidelberg: 
Heidelberg University Publishing, 2022, PP. 197-211. DOI: https://doi.org/10.17885/heiup.859.c13961 
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MAP 1. Geographical position of Sannat and Nadur (copyrighted by M. Klimiuk). 


Maltese has shown that, despite the small size of the country, varieties make use of 
different vowel systems and phonological inventories.! 

This paper shows the detailed acoustic description of Sannati (SD) and Naduri 
(ND), two regional dialects present in Sannat and Nadur respectively (see Map 1). 
Both villages are present on the island of Gozo, Malta. The acoustic analysis aims at 
presenting whether there are differences between the acoustic properties of vowels 
present in both vowe] systems. Auditory studies of ND (Said 2oo7) and SD (Farrugia 
2010) have shown that both dialects make use of a bigger range of vowels than stan- 
dard Maltese (SM) and the only phonemic difference between the two vowel systems 
is the /ге:/ vowel, which is present in SD but absent in ND, as shown in Figure 1. 

Other differences are found in the number of diphthongs. In a similar pattern, SD 
and ND share the same diphthong inventory (/ew, ej, £j, ow, 2], oj/) except for the fact 
that SD has an extra diphthong /ew/. However, according to Said (2007), ND makes use 
of an extra two vowels that have diphthongal qualities, [2] and [1°]. A comparative 
analysis shows that the [3 vowel has the same phonological distribution as the diph- 
thong [sj] in SD, whilst the [3 vowel has a similar distribution of the [2e:] vowel in SD. 

However, despite the relative similarity of the vowel and diphthong inventories, 
the two dialects make use of different phonological and phonemic processes in which 
these vowels and diphthongs occur. Table 1 above shows examples of the different 
vowel distributions of minimal pairs present in both dialects. 


1 See, among others, the works of such authors as Incorvaja (2007), Said (2007), and Farrugia 
(2010). 
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FIGURE 1. The auditory representation of the vowel phonemes of ND and SD dialects 
respectively. 


Other differences in the phonological processes are found in the distribution of vow- 
els or diphthongs present in a single-vowel word construction. In cases when the /e/ 
in SD is the only vowel present in a word, in ND in such an environment, one would 
find the vowel /5/: 


/plet/ - /plot/ ‘plate,’ 

/tfet/ – /tfot/ ‘flat,’ 

/mmret/ - /rmrot/ “I got sick,’ 
/het/ - /hot/ Ttook.’ 


Diphthongs /ej/ and /ej/ in SD, shift to /oj/ and /ej/ respectively in ND, as in the case of: 
/bejt/ - /bajt/ ‘eggs,’ 
ftfejt/ - /tfojt/ jokes,’ 


/bejn/ - /bejn/ ‘between,’ 
Љреп:еј/ - ben eil ‘builder.’ 


TABLE 1. Phonemic differences between SD and ND. 


SM ND SD Meaning 
[bele] [bele] [belae] 'stupid' (adjective, FSG) 
[bele] [bele] 'sip' (noun, FSG) 
[de:rı] [duri] [do:roj] 'the past' (noun, MSG) 
[derej] [de:roj] 'my back’ (noun, MSG + pronoun, 1* person SG -i) 
[?mi:s] [?m3ts] [?mejs] ‘shirt’ (noun, FSG) 
[?mojs] [?mojs] ‘jumping’ (verbal noun derived from qomos ‘to jump") 
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It has also been observed that in some nominal disyllabic words with a CVCVC con- 
struction where V is /2/ in SD, in ND it is /e/, as in: 


/beher/ - /beher/ ‘sea,’ 
/lehem/ - /lehem/ ‘meat,’ 
/nehel/ - /nehel/ ‘bees.’ 


Unfortunately, the frequency of occurrence and the influence of consonantal sounds 
and morpho-phonetic processes on these phonological processes is yet to be studied. 
On the other hand, they play an important part in the choice of target words chosen 
for the present study, as discussed below. 

Due to the phonemic and phonological differences present in both dialects one 
would also expect to find a degree of acoustic differences between the two vowel in- 
ventories. However, in Gozo there seems to be an ‘inverse’ diglossic situation (Camilleri 
Grima 2008), where dialect is used both in formal and informal situations and speak- 
ers would continue using their dialect, commonly coined as ‘Gozitan’, despite being 
aware that there are linguistic differences that distinguish them (Casha 2006; Camilleri 
Grima 2008). In view of this situation, to what degree to SD and ND differ acoustically? 
Would two dialects with an almost identical vowel system and use vary from each 
other acoustically as well? 

A specific acoustic difference is expected to be observed in the /z:/ vowel present 
in SD and its phonemic counterpart in ND. These two phonemes are expected to be- 
have differently as one is a near-front unrounded vowel whilst the other is a vowel 
with diphthongal behaviour. However, sentence repetition and speech contexts af- 
fect vowel quality differently and therefore differences are to be expected. 


2 Method 


A number of universal as well as language dependent factors were taken into con- 
sideration for the collection, extraction and analysis of data in order to answer the 
research question of this study. The methodology chosen is discussed in the sections 
below. 


2.1 Participants 
In order to limit variability and obtain a homogeneous and matching group of SD 


and ND participants, all participants chosen were native speakers of the dialects 
in question and were born and have lived most of their lives in the villages in 
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which these dialects are present. The selected participants were volunteers that 
completed a background questionnaire before the recordings took place for af- 
finity purposes. If they met the requirements needed, they could participate for 
the study. The requirements were that they have lived most of their lives in the 
villages in question, that they had at least one parent who was a speaker of the 
same dialect, would not switch to standard Maltese with other speakers of a Go- 
zitan dialect, are within the 40-55 age group and form part of the middle-working 
class. 

In this way, six speakers from Sannat and six speakers from Nadur were selected. 
For each of these dialects, there was an equal number of male and female partici- 
pants due to the different sociolinguistic variables and physiological properties of the 
vocal tract that both genders have, so that 'gender dependence of the vowels could be 
investigated as easily as the dialect-dependence' (Escudero et al. 2009: 1380). Despite 
the number of participants being relatively small, one has to consider the relatively 
small population of both villages in which these dialects occur. 


2.2 Data collection 


АП 12 recordings were carried out in two different recording studios, one in Sannat 
and the other one in Nadur respectively, for sound quality reasons as well as to avoid 
any ambience noise. All sound files were saved in a .wav format for acoustic qual- 
ity purposes. The initial 15 target vowels /i:/, /1:/, /1/, /e/, /e:/, /е/, [e:/, [ae], /ае:/, Il, Di 
lol, 15:], /u:/ were orthographically represented to their phonologic Maltese Standard 
correspondents in a specific target word which was embedded in a pre-designated 
sentence. Five different target words were chosen for each target vowel, which was 
then repeated five times by each participant. This method ensured 25 occurrences for 
each vowel per participant. 

Each target vowel was produced as a first vowel in a disyllabic sequence and was 
always in an accented position, except for vowel /ae/, which phonologically occurs 
only in an unaccented position in both dialects. The CV-CV construction was the pre- 
ferred structure for the majority of the target words, but due to the different phono- 
logical processes and phonotactic rules present in the dialects, as discussed above, 
this word structure was not always possible. Out of the 15 target vowels, 6 of them (/e/, 
lel, ly], feel [э], /a/) do not phonologically occur in the desired structure. A pilot study 
showed that different articulatory and structural possibilities affect formant values. 
However, different structural possibilities did not considerably affect formant values 
as long as the syllable structure in which the target vowel occurred was the same in 
every target word. In the target words chosen, articulatory effects, due to the pre- 
ceding consonantal sound, did not affect average formant values either. The target 
words chosen are shown below in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2. Target words used. 


i: r I y 
hi:təe ‘sew it’ br:bae ‘door’ fitæ ‘rain’ byt ‘pocket’ 
> pipa ‘pipe’ > | brdy ‘they laid eggs’ bikee ‘he cried’ " tyt 'blackberries' 
i pi:kæ ‘rivalry’ i drtee ‘diet’ | mitae ‘when’) Š Wgd ‘stupid’ 
Y где ‘ruler’ Y hrtee ‘he sew it’ bidee ‘he started’ һу ‘fish’ 
ti:?ae ‘window’ ?r.dae ‘she is’ ?таге ‘he served’ dyt ‘worms’ 
€ E: е: 
deb:ze ‘mare’ de:rae ‘appearance’ be?e 'he stayed' se:dee ‘until 
> | de?sze ‘equally’ dz: ae ‘chilling sensation’ ?ete ‘he cut’ tomorrow’ 
Y | pets:ae ‘patch’ © r£:fae ‘embarassment’ febe ‘hit’ © be:tae 'he sent her’ 
> ?ebzæ jump’ ë | re:dae ‘shaking’ sebe 'seven' ë | re:da ‘lightning’ 
Jeb:2e ‘maiden’ Je:dze ‘honeycomb’ sete ‘he could’ ?e:dae ‘position’ 
he:dsae ‘thing’ 
ге г: ә 
he:dsee ‘thing’ bae:b ‘door’ popi: ‘poppy’ 
bide ‘he started’ g bee:t ‘far’ © tofi: ‘toffee’ 
ë bike ‘he cried’ © | dae:p ‘he vanished’ 2 | poti: ‘potty’ 
4 | Ки:аге ‘hair bun’ pae:t ‘foot-measurment’ 
У | pi:pae ‘pipe’ 
on Y | pkae:t'she cried’ о | tp: ‘top’ 
9 ë | ot: ‘shot’ 
ә U u: 
do:k ‘that’ botf:e ‘bulb’ bo:te ‘he suffered’ pu:pe ‘doll’ 
> do:n ‘this’ у bote ‘joke’ > доле 'date' > tu:tae ‘blackberry’ 
J | fzr ‘it spilled’ O | rot:e ‘route’ J | коже ‘cook’ J | ku:dee ‘hairbun’ 
Y | do:r ‘house’ ë sop:e 'soup' V | po:ge ‘wage’ 9 | tu:be ‘tube’ 
to:t ‘she gave’ bots:e ‘bulb’ pu:pe ‘pope’ du:dy ‘worm’ 


For each target word, a speaker had to read aloud, in dialect, a sentence presented in 
SM orthography. This method is not ideal due to being less true to natural speech, and 
poses a risk of influencing the speaker to hypercorrect himself or spontaneously switch 
to SM, as noted by Klimiuk and Lipnicka (2019). On the other hand, controlled speech 
ensures a more systematic approach and that the same number of occurrences would 
be collected from each informant. To the researcher’s advantage, however, he him- 
self is part of the Gozitan community and resorted to building a relationship with the 
speakers by speaking in dialect throughout the whole meeting in order to help speakers 
feel comfortable and carry out the task by staying true to their dialect pronunciation. 

On the other hand, predesignated sentences were preferred to the repetition of 
the target words alone in order to ensure uniformity and avoid practice effects and 
other extra-linguistic factors that could affect formant values. Also, each target word 
was put in the middle of the sentence to avoid the rising or lowering of intonation 
patterns due to practice effects. 

Picture aids were used to facilitate the process and avoid any difficulties in recog- 
nising what the target word is before switching to dialect. 
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3 Data analysis 


Since data from all speakers could be analysed, there were a total of about 4500 
tokens to be examined. However, some of the tokens were rejected due to the val- 
ues being classified as outliers by R.? A visual interpretation of the mismatch of 
such tokens and the average formant value of the vowels in question confirmed the 
rejection. Formant values of vowel /y/ and /ae:/ were discarded following the fact 
that they rarely manifested themselves as monophthongs. An analysis on Praat, 
in fact, showed most of the time that these vowels occur either as monophthongs 
with diphthongal behaviour or as diphthongs.? Variations of /y/ were [y”], [iw], [yw] 
or [iw], while /ае:/ in SD occurred mostly as [13] as expected to happen in the case 
of ND. 

Formant values were extracted manually on a digital spectrogram on Praat. The 
vowel nucleus (20-80 %) was considered whilst the starting points and end points 
of each vowel were discarded due to the co-articulation influence of the neighbour- 
ing consonantal sounds. These points offered a uniform and linear shape in spectro- 
graphic analysis. Segments were analysed for their F1, F2 and F3 values. 


3.1 Averages 


The average values of the first three formants in Table 3 were made for the about 
25 tokens of each of the 13 monophthong vowels for each speaker. The acoustic anal- 
ysis of vowels is based on quantitative based formant data and is preferred to quali- 
tative assessment. The computing averages below were measured on R and therefore 
the values below are affected by the different phonetic events as discussed above, 
especially in the case of /г/ where formant values were elicited in an unstressed 
environment. 

An overview of the cross gender acoustic average values shows that whilst gender 
isa main effect on formant values, there is a distinction between the male and female 
averages in ND and SD. Whilst in ND this difference is clear, in SD such distinction is 
not as marked as one would expect. F1 of male and female speakers of SD are very 
similar in all vowels. The biggest F1 difference is recorded in /e/ (70 Hz) whilst no 
difference is seen in the value of F1 in /o/. Physiological differences are universal 
traits, however they vary from one language to another and there are also language 
dependent (Pépiot 2013). 


2 R: A Language and Environment for Statistical Computing. www.r-project.org. 
3 Praat: Doing Phonetics by Computer. www.fon.hum.uva.nl/praat. 
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TABLE З. The mean values of F4, F2 and Ез of male and female speakers of ND and SD. 


[lJ [| Ir] fel) [ЕЈ | feel) [е] fed) DI D3) fel) [61] [u] 


F1, 308| 399| 341 548 551 553, 624, 667| 515. 507| 420| 391] 351 
F1, 323! 445 368) 694| 676 656) 748, 848| 602) 623| 473 427| 371 
22 | 2223 | 1767 | 2131| 1622 | 1752 | 1464 1274 1311 | 1046 | 1017 | 1119| 854 912 
F2 | 2599 | 2158 | 2560 | 1901 | 2025 | 1821 | 1488 | 1478 | 1263 | 1206 | 1304 | 919 | 1018 
ЕЗ | 2949 | 2612 | 2735 | 2616 | 2682 | 2610 | 2500 | 2589 | 2304 | 2336 | 2403 | 2386 | 2308 


= 
о 
т = т = т 2 | Gender 


ЕЗ | 3085 | 2948 | 3066 | 2936 | 2953 | 2928 | 2931 2945 | 2945 | 2981 | 3009 | 3009 | 3016 


SD M F1| 303, 380| 341| 553, 492 517 598, 661| 493| 504| 4201 410| 340 
F |F1| 339; 40 400 580; 516, 556 671| 729) 5221 543| 420| 4351 364 
М | F2 | 2352 | 1829 | 2223 1580 | 1841 | 1565 1366 | 1365 | 1005 | 1042 | 1011| 864| 853 
F | F2 2458| 2040 | 2366 1806 | 2075 | 1764 1476 | 1463 | 12111 1261 | 1260 | 993 | 1067 
M | ЕЗ 3192 | 2598 | 2690 | 2626 | 2599 | 2542 | 2634 | 2617 | 2392 | 2404 | 2299 | 2425 | 2391 
F (ЕЗ 2985 | 2896 | 2939 2897 | 2908 | 2922 | 2896 | 2892 | 2922 | 2937 | 2972 | 2992 | 2925 
4 Results 


Data analysed was collected in a datasheet and tested on R. One-way ANOVA tests and 
their effect size (eta?) were tested according to the independent variables of gender 
and dialect. Acoustic vowel spaces are also plotted on R according to their F1 and F2 
mean values to avoid any superimpositions due to the large amount of data collected. 
Figures 2-5 below show 13 vowels per dialect, and not 15, due to the diphthongal real- 
isations of /y/ and /ae:/ discussed above. 


4.1 Analysis of results: Gender variation 


Figures 2 and 3 below show the vowel plotting according to the gender of the par- 
ticipants. Gender variation was an expected universal variable due to physiological 
differences in their vocal tract between males and females despite such a difference 
not being big enough in certain incidences. 

Vowel quality of male participants of ND and SD differed significantly in 6 out of 
the 13 vowels (front: /i:/, /1/, :/, /Е:/, /ae/; back: /5:/) whilst in the case of female partici- 
pants, significant variance was observed in 11 out of the 13 vowels (front: /i:/, /r/, /1:/, [e], 
/e:/, Јге/; central: /e/, /e:/; back: Di /2:/, /6/), showing that there are both inter-dialectal 
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and intra-dialectal differences in the dialects in question. The back vowels showed 
the least acoustical differences whilst significant variance is present in all front vow- 
els. As for the central vowels /e/ and /e:/ no significant variance was recorded in the 
case of the male values whilst in the case of the female participants, significant vari- 
ance was present in both vowels. 

Ithas also been observed that female participants of both dialects make more use of 
the vowel space present in the vowel chart whilst the vowels of male participants are 
more restricted in terms of vowel space. Another distinction between male and female 
participants is observed in the front-back position of the vowels. The vowels of female 
participants present are in a more fronted position than that of the male counterparts. 

The repeated measures by single-way ANOVA on vowel duration for both dia- 
lect and gender revealed a significant main effect on formant values meaning that 
it does not only show quantitative differences but also qualitative differences. The 
significant effect of vowel duration on vowel category for both dialects confirms such 
a statement. This qualitative difference between short vowel (SV) vs long vowels (LV) 
is consistent in all vowels where this dichotomy exists, except for the /5/-/5:/ distinc- 
tion in male participants where only durational difference was observed (ND: Ft: 
[F = 0.01, p < 0.91]; F2: [F = 4.80, p < 0.06.]; F3: [F= 2.13, p < 0.15]; SD: [F1: F= 2.07, p < 0.15]; 
F2: [F= 0.54, р < 0.46]; F3: [F= 0.33, р < 0.571. To the contrary of what has been ob- 
served in the auditory studies of Said (2007) and Farrugia (2010). 

Another important characteristic of vowel length is seen in the position of front and 
back vowels. For both male and female participants, the long vowels /r./-/o:/ have closer 
proximity to the long vowels /i:/-/u:/ rather than to their short vowel counterparts /1/-/o/. 

It has also been noted that vowel height of front and back vowels is symmetrical 
for both dialects. The F1 value of vowels /1/-/o/; riet /i:/-/u:/ is very similar. Such 
symmetry has been observed in vowel inventories having only a small number of 
vowels, whilst in varieties with bigger vowel inventories, especially Romance and 
Anglo-Saxon varieties, front vowels tend to have a higher F1 than their back vowel 
counterparts (Escudero et al. 2009). The two pairs which are not symmetrical are the 
half-open front vowels /e/ and /e:/ and the half-open back vowels Di and /9:/. 


4.1.1 Male participants 


Front vowels of male participants, in fact, showed a more central position than ex- 
pected (see Figure 2). Vowel /r:/ is, in fact, closer to the other front long vowel /i:/ than 
to its short counterpart /1/, showing that vowel length is not only a quantitative factor 
in terms of duration but also qualitative. On the other hand, // is observed to have 
a closer front-back position, which is often associated with half-open front vowels. 
For half-open vowels // and /e:/, in both SD and ND, /e:/ has a more front a position 
than /e/, which on the other hand, has a more central position. Vowel /æ/ is also shares 
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a more central position. Such results show that closed and half-open short front vow- 
els have a lower F2 value than expected, making their vowel positioning more back- 
wards, thus making their position more central in the vowel chart. In SD, ANOVA and 
effect size results show that /e/ and /&/ have the same acoustic quality in all three 
formants: (F1: [F = 7.49, p < 0.00705**]; F2: [F = 0.46, p < 0.4957, n2 = 0.05]; F3: [F = 7.16, 
р < 0.008365**]). However, it is to bear in mind that /ze/ was analysed in an unac- 
cented position to the contrary of //. An auditory analysis confirmed the different 
auditory quality. Qualitative differences due to vowel length have been observed in 
the central open vowel /e/ and /e:/. Whilst sharing the same front-back positions, /e/ 
has a higher position due to a lower F1 value in both SD and NS. 

For back vowels, the only instance where SD and ND differ is /o/ (F1 [F = 0.2069, 
p < 0.65]; F2: [F = 49.024; p < 1.13e-10***]; Ез [Е = 7.8387; p < 0.005876 **]), where SD 
has a more backward position than that of Naduri. The vowels /9:/ and /5/ are the only 
examples where a durational distinction has been observed in both ND [F1: F = 0.014, 
p < 0.9061]; F2: [F = 4.80, p < 0.05731]; F3: [F = 2.13, p < 0.1463]) and SD (Ft: [F = 2.07, 
р < 0.153]; F2: [F = 0.54, p < 0.462]; Ез: [F = 0.326, p < 0.569]. 


4.1.2 Female participants 
A distinctive characteristic of the vowels of female participants is the bigger num- 


ber of inter- and intra-dialectal features present in both dialects (see Figure 3). The 
F1 value of the SD vowels is generally lower than that of ND, thus having a higher 
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position on the chart, except for the two front vowels /i:/ and /r:/. On the other hand, 
the closed (/i:, 1, г:/) and mid-open (је, e, &/) front vowels of ND have a higher 
F2 value, and thus a more front position that those of SD, to the contrary of what 
happens in the case of the values of male participants, except for /e/ and /e:/ (see 
Figure 2). 

A characteristic, which is similar to male participants, is the vowel position of 
the closed front and back vowels /o:/ and /1:/, which is closer to /u:/ and /i:/ rather 
than to their short vowel counterparts /o/ and /1/, which further confirms the as- 
sumption that vowel length influences vowel quality. Another similar character- 
istic is the more central position of mid-open front vowels /e/ and /e:/. However 
in ND, /e:/ has a higher F1 value and its position is below its short counterpart /e/ 
whilst in SD, the same vowel has closer proximity to /1/ rather than to //. The same 
vowel position can be observed in the formant plotting of the male speakers of 
Sannati. Another similar observable pattern of SD is that vowels /e/ and /ae/ share 
the same vowel space, and the significant difference present in the ANOVA results 
(F1: [F = 6.53, p « 0.012*]; F2: [F 7 5.22, p < 0.024*]; Ез: [F = 0.25, p < 0.616]) does not have 
an effect size large enough for vowel quality to be deemed as different (F1: n2 = 0.04; 
F2: n2 = 0.03). 

The central open vowel /e:/ of SD shares the same vowel space of vowel /e/ of 
ND. ANOVA results show significant differences in both F1 (F = 5.58, р < 0.020*) and 
F2 (F = 6.57, р < 0.024“) but the test on effect size shows that the size, if different, is 
very small in both formants (F1: n2 = 0.003; F2: n2 = 0.03) to be considered as having 
different qualities. 
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Back vowels tend to differ from the values recorded for male participants. Out 
of the 5 vowels, no significant difference has been recorded for /o:/ and /u:/ in 
ND and SD. On the other hand, it has been observed that in both ND and SD, 
there is only a marginal difference in the acoustic quality of /5/ and /9:/ in both 
dialects SD (Ел: [F = 5.15, p < 0.025*]; F2 [F = 9.08, р < 0.002**]; F3: [F = 0.2465, 
р < 0.62]) and ND (F1: F = 4.46, p < 0.037*]; F2: [F = 10.08, p < 0.001**]; F3: [(F = 1.58, 
р < 0.210]). Also, whilst /2:/ has a higher F2 value than /9/ in SD, these values are 
reversed in ND. The same pattern is observed in the front-back position of /o:/ and 


ol. 


4.2 Dialectal variation 


Figure 4 and 5 below show the vowel plotting of the male and female participants 
of SD and ND respectively. The vowel space for female and male participants is dif- 
ferent in both dialects. Whilst both dialects show gender differences, it also shows 
that between-subject effects are present in both dialects. Vowel position of male 
and female participants is parallel in both dialects showing that both male and 
female speakers of the same dialect have vowel systems which are consistent de- 
spite the acoustic and statistical differences as discussed above. However, vowel 
positioning is different. A clear example is the /o/ vowel of SD where the position 
of /6/ vowels of male participants is close to the /o:/ vowel of female participants, 
whilst this is not the case for ND. 
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participants of ND. 


SD is more symmetrical than that of ND. The vowel systems of male and female 
speakers of SD are equidistant to each other, with the females’ vowel system being 
more central. In the case of ND, the vowels systems of male and female partici- 
pants make better use of the vowel space present in the vowels chart despite not 
being equidistant to each other, especially in the back vowels. The vowel system of 
females of ND is more central than that of male participants’, as in SD. 


4.3 Vowels /y/ and /z:/ 


The vowels /y/ and /æ:/, as mentioned above, both occur only in an accented position 
when presentin a CVC construction. If an unaccented vowel is added to the CVC con- 
struction, both vowels change quality to /u:/ and /ı:/ respectively. The phonological 
process of /y/ to /т:/ is the same for both dialects. However, in Said (2007) and Far- 
rugia (2010) and the pilot study of the present study, it has been observed that both 
vowels do not always occur as monophthongs when present in an accented position. 
During the extraction of vowel formants, however, it has been observed that both 
vowels seldom occurred as monophthongs and in the instances where they present- 
ed themselves as such; there was not enough data for a quantitative study to be 
carried out. In fact, other allophones of the /y/ were [yw], [iw], [yw] or [iw] for both 
dialects. On the other hand, the vowel /z:/ presented the [ú] variant. An auditory 
and acoustic observation showed that the Sannati dialect in fact did not present the 
[2°] variant as stated in Farrugia (2010) but the [i] just like in Naduri. 
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5 Conclusion 


The study presents sociolinguistic, cross-dialectal and intra-linguistic concepts apart 
from an acoustic analysis of the vowels of two dialects. The study has shown that 
despite the Malta's small size, there are different dialectal varieties that differentiate 
themselves not only auditorily but also acoustically. This study does not only present 
the acoustic properties of vowels of SD and ND but also shows how their acoustic 
properties. Gender differences and phonetic variations, such as vowel length and 
vowel space between and within the two dialects, show that there are many acoustic 
components yet to be analysed in Maltese phonetics. 

Despite the lack of local acoustic literature, the study has applied acoustic prin- 
ciples and measurements to what was previously known about the two dialects in 
question. This study did not only give new insights into how Maltese dialects differ 
on an acoustic level but has also given a better understanding of how future acoustic 
studies could be carried out. Future studies on vowel length and the realisations of 
vowels /ге:/ and /y/, for example, would give a better picture of the mechanisms that 
the different Maltese varieties use. 
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Vowel Length in Maltese Dialects of Gozo 


ABSTRACT The first part of this article is focused on previous works on the subject, 
which discuss the vowel system of standard Maltese (SM). The review will show 
the multiplicity of approaches and lack of unanimity among researchers in describ- 
ing the vowel inventory of a language assumed to have been standardised. The 
second part discusses publications that deal with vowel systems in Maltese dia- 
lects and focuses on the vowel system of Gozitan dialects, based on the author's 
fieldwork. 


KEYWORDS field research, Gozitan dialects, Gozo, Malta, Maltese dialectology, 
vowel, vowel length 


1 Introduction 


Maltese is not only described by Semitic language scholars, including Arabic dialec- 
tologists, but also—and this should be emphasised—general linguists, which makes it 
quite well represented in general linguistic publications. This is probably due to the 
fact that Maltese is standardised (although still not entirely), has a wealth of literature 
and is written in an alphabet based on Roman script. As in works on general linguis- 
tics, examples from Standard Arabic are most often used, rather than from its dia- 
lects. The same applies to standard Maltese (SM). Such an approach completely blurs 
the linguistic reality of the Maltese Republic. General linguists show us a situation 
that has little to do with the linguistic reality of Maltese. There are many reasons for 
this. One of them is that Arabic dialectologists have not carried out any major field- 
work since Stumme's studies at the beginning of the 20" century, even to at least 
confirm his over 100-year-old findings. Obviously, some research has been carried 
out, but itis quite limited. Another factor is that Maltese studies to date have almost 
completely omitted dialectological research and even if there have been any trials, 
they are usually based on the methodology used to study Indo-European languages 


Klimiuk, Maciej: Vowel Length in Maltese Dialects of Gozo, in: Klimiuk, Maciej (Ed.): Semitic Dialects 213 
and Dialectology. Fieldwork—Community—Change, Heidelberg: Heidelberg University Publishing, 2022, 
PP. 213-227. DOI: https://doi.org/10.17885/heiup.859.c13962 
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(especially English dialectology) and focus on lexicography. However, dialectology 
is not lexicography. While all Maltese words may be found in the language's dic- 
tionaries (e.g. Agius 2010; Aquilina 1987; 1990; Barbera 1939-1940; Ellul 2020; Moser 
2005; Serracino-Inglott 1975-2003; 2016 etc.), users of the language themselves 
often do not know them. Thousands of people on the island of Gozo do not know 
words like hageb (‘eyebrow’), even though it appears in probably every Maltese 
lexicon.! 

The current language situation in Malta and Gozo—the two main islands of the 
Maltese archipelago—is somewhat more complicated than can be inferred from 
most publications. While the standard language is the subject of general linguistics 
and Arabic dialectology, inhabitants of Malta and Gozo use mainly dialects in every- 
day communication. It is therefore surprising that it is not Maltese dialects that are 
of interest to Arabic dialectologists but only SM. This may be due to the fact that 
Maltese written texts are easy to understand for people with knowledge of Arabic 
because the Maltese alphabet reflects the origin of the language, not its today's pro- 
nunciation. 

The main focus of this paper is the vowel length in Gozitan dialects, taking into 
account the findings to date on Maltese vowel system(s) and its dialects. First dis- 
cussed is a selection of earlier publications where the issue of vowel systems in 
the standard language is addressed.” I use the term ‘standard’ here to distinguish 
between Maltese, which functions primarily in written form, and the dialects used 
on a daily basis. A comparison of previous descriptions of Maltese vowel system(s) 
should show the diversity of approaches and lack of consensus among researchers in 
describing the vowel inventory of the language, which is assumed to be standardised. 
The few existing publications that deal with vowel systems in Maltese dialects are 
then described. The paper concludes with a polemic about the vowel system and 
the vowel length in Gozitan dialects. All considerations and analyses are based on 
field research which has been carried out on the island of Gozo since 2015 (Klimiuk 
and Lipnicka 2019), including research currently undertaken as part of the project 
*GozoDia: Gemeinschaftsorientierte dialektologische Studien zur Sprachdynamik der 
Insel Gozo (Malta) ['GozoDia: Community-oriented dialectological studies on the lin- 
guistic dynamics of the island of Gozo (Malta)’] (2018-2021). 


1 During field research carried out since 2015, we have met no one who knows this word, as well 
as many others that seem to belong to the basic Maltese vocabulary. Some of the words that 
appeared in the questionnaires used by Aquilina and Isserlin (1981) were also not known to 
Gozitans. There are many questions here relating to Aquilina and Isserlin's research. So did the 
Gozitan informants repeat the words of the interviewees? 


2 Inthe examples from quoted publications, I keep the original transcription. 
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2 SM vowel system(s): Different approaches 


Linguists working on Maltese agree that SM includes short and long vowels. For 
example, Borg? (1997: 264-265) indicates that there are five short vowels in SM: i, e, 
а, о, и, and gives examples of minimal pairs. Unfortunately, three out of ten possible 
pairs (i:e, i:a,i:0,i:u,e:a,e:0,e:u,a:0,a:u, o:u) are examples of differentiation 
between only syllables and not whole words: 


i:a wisa ‘breadth’ : wasal ‘he arrived,’ 
i:u siwi ‘value’ : suwed ‘black (pl.),’ 
a:u dawwar ‘he turned’ : duwwa ‘medicine.’ (Borg 1997: 264—265) 


On the basis of the minimal pairs found, Borg raises an important issue in his article 
about the phonemic status of a short vowel u. He writes the following: 


[...] vocalic contrasts involving /u/ are systemically weak in SM. Though /u/ is for- 
mally part of the M[altese] short vowel system—note its fairly widespread occur- 
rence in unstressed syllables [...]. The low functional yield of the и: о contrast in 
SM misled Cohen (1970 [1970a]: 140) into assigning the vowel [u] purely allophonic 
status in the SM sound system. However, there can be little doubt that the occur- 
rence of stressed [u] in several well-integrated Italian terms of a learned nature 
and in certain recent loans from English justifies the assigning of full functional 
status to short stressed /u/ [...]. (Borg 1997: 265) 


As far as long vowels are concerned, Borg lists six of them: і, г; е:, а:, o:, u: (Borg 
1997: 268), and emphasises that Maltese has maintained the opposition between long 
and short vowels in open stressed syllables (Borg 1997: 266).* He also gives three min- 
imal pairs to confirm the vowel length in SM: 


i: nizel ће descended’ : ni:zel ‘descending (m.),’ 
a:a:  gara‘ithappened’ ` ga:ra ‘her neighbour,’ 
0:0: отта ‘her mother’ : отта ‘sadness.’ (Borg 1997: 266) 


Following Borg’s concept of the occurrence of a long vowel т: which is the result of the 
monophthongisation of a diphthong ie Pe), i.e. an imdla in Maltese, the word пеге! should 
be transcribed as nr:zel.5 A pair of words nizel : nrzel, would no longer be a minimal pair 


3 Using only the surname ‘Borg,’ I quote Alexander Borg's publications. In the case of Albert Borg, 
however, I systematically refer to ‘Alb. Borg’ in order not to confound my readers. 


4 The same vowel system was presented by Borg (1978: 56-73) in his dissertation, in which he 
wrote long vowels as iy (in Borg [1997] as ї:), ii (in Borg [1997] as rk, ee, aa, oo, uu. 


5 See Borg (1976) on the imala in Maltese. 
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if we assume, like Borg, that there is a phoneme т: and phoneme i. Another solution 
would be to replace the vowel i in the system of short vowels with the vowel r. 

However, slightly earlier Aquilina (1959: 18), in his grammar The Structure of Maltese, 
distinguishes five short (unpharyngealised) vowels a, e, i, o, u and five long (unpharyn- 
gealised) vowels a’, e, i, 0:, и:. He also listed the so-called pharyngealised vowels. Among 
the long vowels, therefore, no distinction is made between i: апат: as in Borg (1978; 1997). 

Aquilina, who continued to focus in his grammar on the description of quantity 
criteria and vowel positions, did not call the examples he provided explicitly minimal 
pairs, confirming the presence of the vowel length. However, they can readily be 
found among the words he referred to, e.g. 


a:a:  hali*waste' : ha:li ‘prodigal (m.),’ 

halya ‘a waste’ ` ha:lya ‘prodigal Ou (Aquilina 1959: 20) 

dara ‘he got used to’ : da:ra ‘her house,’ 

jara ‘it happened’: јата ‘neighbour,’ 

hara ‘he evacuated his bowels’: ha:ra ‘a district,’ (Aquilina 1959: 21) 
ee епа ‘to accuse’ : fe:na ‘scene,’ 

mela ‘to fill’ : Мела ‘short for Kar'me:la, a Christian name,’ 

(Aquilina 1959: 26) 
i:ü mili ‘filling’ : mili ‘miles,’ 

fini languishing’ : fini ‘aim,’ ‘there is in me,’ ‘astute.’ (Aquilina 1959: 31) 


In their ‘question-answer’ grammar of Maltese, Alb. Borg and Azzopardi-Alexander 
state that there are five short and six long vowels, although they also omit one of them in 
their figures—u: (Alb. Borg and Azzopardi-Alexander 1997: 303). They present the Maltese 
monophthongs by showing orthographic and phonetic realisation, as shown in Table 1: 


TABLE 1. SM vowels based on Alb. Borg and Azzopardi-Alexander (1997: 299). 


Orthographic a e i o u ie 
short К Р Е 1 2 U 

Phonetic 
long е: E J: 2: u: г 


It is not entirely clear why the authors write about phonetic realisation when they 
mean phonemes, which in any case have allophones. It should be made clear here 
that the allophones are a phonetic realisation of a phoneme, a basic unit of the phono- 
logical structure. Alb. Borg and Azzopardi-Alexander (1997: 303-304) even list various 
allophones in SM, but they do not give any minimal pair. The vowel inventory they 
have presented is equivalent to that described by Borg (1978; 1997). 

In the context of these considerations, it is also worth quoting Ambros's findings 
from his textbook on SM. He distinguishes five short vowels (a, e, i, o, u), noting 
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that there is no opposition between u and o in words derived from Arabic (Ambros 
1998: 23-24). However, he goes on to point out that among six long vowels, four 
come from Arabic à, t, ü, ie (« *a) and two, 6, б, are imported (‘mitimportiert’) from 
Italian or appear as a result of loss (‘Schwund’) of Arabic consonants: f, 2 and h 
(Ambros 1998: 39). To confirm his deliberations, he gives some examples of minimal 
pairs: 


ie:i liebsa ‘gekleidet (f.)’ : libsa ‘Kleid,’ 
nieżla ‘herabsteigend (Ё) : niżla ‘Abstieg,’ 
gierja laufend (f. : ġirja ‘Lauf, 
а:а hära ‘Straße, Wohngegend?’ : hara ‘(Vulg.) Exkrement.’ (Ambros 1998: 39) 


Ambros is also the only one to give two pairs of words in which, in addition to the 
vowel length, there is primarily the opposition of stress: 


(a:a) faħħar ‘rühmen’ : fahhär ‘Prahler; Schmeichler, 
hammar ‘rotfärben’ : hammár ‘Rotfärber. (Ambros 1998: 39) 


These two examples of pairs are significant for further consideration of the vowel 
length in Gozitan dialects. It is probably easy to identify further pairs with a pattern 
like CaCCaC : CaCCaC, where in the first word a vowel will be stressed in the first 
closed syllable and in the second word in the last closed syllable. As these two exam- 
ples from Ambros (1998: 39) illustrate, much more attention should be paid to stress 
or intonation. Perhaps these suprasegmental features may play a much greater role 
than the vowel length in some Maltese/Gozitan dialects. 

It seems, therefore, that in SM it is quite difficult to find such pairs of words with 
different meanings in which there would be a clear opposition between short and 
long vowels. At this point, I reject any opposition only between syllables and not 
whole words that would confirm the presence of a particular distinctive feature, 
which is the vowel length in this case. If this strategy were adopted in Maltese (dia- 
lects), we would probably be dealing with an extremely extensive vowel system, in 
which certain allophones would have to be considered as phonemes. 


3 Maltese and Gozitan dialects and their vowel systems: 
Even more different approaches? 


In this section three publications (Schabert 1976; Camilleri and Vanhove 1994; Puech 
1994) are discussed, in which authors describe vowel inventories in some Maltese 
dialects. Unfortunately, there are simply no other publications that would provide 
reliable, strictly dialectological information on Maltese dialects. 
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In his description of Maltese phonology and morphology, Schabert uses lan- 
guage data obtained from two variants—the dialect of San Giljan and the dialect 
of Marsaxlokk (Schabert 1976: 9—11). As he explains, his choice is based on the sup- 
position that '[...] sie etwa die beiden äusseren Enden der Bandbreite bilden, auf 
der sich die Mundarten Maltas bewegen' (Schabert 1976: 9). It is not entirely clear 
what the author means when he writes that Maltese dialects ‘move’ (‘sich bewegen’) 
between ‘two outer ends of the range’ (‘die beiden äusseren Enden der Bandbreite’). 
Schabert’s research assumptions sound exceptionally momentous and may imply 
that his grammatical description includes dialects stretching between San Giljan in 
the Central Region of Malta and Marsaxlokk in the South Eastern Region. 

However, Schabert wrote primarily a comparative study in which he used lan- 
guage data from two different dialects, which should also be classified in two other 
dialect groups—San Giljan is an urban dialect belonging to Maltese port dialects, 
while Marsaxlokk is a rural dialect and shares a number of features common to 
Gozitan dialects, which are also rural. Schabert (1976: 10) among the characteristics 
of the Marsaxlokk dialect distinguishes an ismam (also known as tafxim) à > б > ü), 
a ‘strong’ diphthongisation and a ‘stronger’ pharyngealisation than in San Giljan. 
His grammar therefore presents data from two different dialects, but most impor- 
tantly for our considerations, Schabert describes their vowel systems. San Giljan 
has four short vowels, three pharyngealised vowels and four (* two?) long vowels, 
as shown in Table 2: 


TABLE 2. San Giljan vowel system based on Schabert (1976: 16). 


a с i о 
short 
pharyngealised a æ 0 
long ü (d) T (6) а 7 


The long vowels @ and б appear only in borrowings and may be pronounced as 
long or shortened to @ and о, and in addition, the vowel @ is sometimes replaced by 
î (Schabert 1976: 17). The author also quotes an anecdote concerning the long vowel 
0, when the teacher of his informant’s daughter corrected the pronunciation of his 
speaker, who did not pronounce this vowel as long: 


Meine Informanten hatten zum größten Teil ein ziemlich konservatives Phonem- 
system, das z.B. kein /ö/ enthält. So wurde mir von einem Informanten erzählt, 
die Lehrerin seiner kleinen Tochter sei eine /soru/ *Klosterschwester', was seine 
Frau dazu veranlasste, ihn zu verbessern: /söru/ müsse er sagen. Außerdem sag- 
ten sie beispielsweise regelmäßig /bil-mod/ langsam’ statt SM /bil-mog/. (Schabert 
1976: 10) 
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One of the users of the dialect of San Giljan had a different type of vowel system, as 
shown in Table 3: 


TABLE 3. Distinct San Giljan vowel system based on Schabert (1976: 17). 


i о 


о 
8 


short 


Qı 
Ñ 
о 


pharyngealised 


€ 
~ 
с 

m 


long 


Vowels à, € and б replace three pharyngealised vowels а, c, o, respectively, while 
the vowel à is also maintained among the long unpharyngealised vowels. Schabert 
argues his decision not to classify à (« а), @ and б among long ones as follows: 


Diese /&/, /ö und /ä/ « /a/ verhalten sich aber insofern nicht wie die übrigen langen 
Vokale (bzw. nicht wie /ä/ « *ä), als sie der Kürzung bei Akzentverlust nicht unter- 
liegen, so dass es auch bei diesen Sprechern gerechtfertigt erscheint, sie nicht der 
Klasse der Langvokale /1, ü, 1, 0, &, ä/ zuzurechnen. (Schabert 1976: 17) 


Unfortunately, Schabert does not give any minimal pair in his description to confirm 
the opposition between long and short vowels in the urban dialect of San Giljan. 

As far as the Marsaxlokk dialect is concerned, its vowel system is characterised by 
four short vowels, three pharyngealised and two (* one?) long vowels, as shown in 
Table 4: 


TABLE 4. Marsaxlokk vowel system based on Schabert (1976: 17). 


а с i о 
short 
pharyngealised a æ 0 
long (&) ö 7 


It seems that any Arabic dialectologist who does not even have the knowledge of 
Maltese rural dialects is immediately conspicuous by the absence of the long vowel a, 
which indicates the presence of the ismam in these varieties. Since the long vowel *a 
in the dialect of Marsaxlokk has been replaced by the vowel 6, in order to prove the 
occurrence of long vowel phonemes, it is necessary to find minimal pairs for the pair 
0 : б. However, the author does not give any examples of minimal pairs. My search 
for such pairs in his grammar and registered text has come to nothing. As for thelong 
vowels t and ü, they do not appear in the system, as Schabert (1976: 17) writes, due to 
diphthongisation. Apparently, the author did not recognise pausal forms in this case 
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(Borg 1977; Klimiuk 2017; Lipnicka 2017a; 2017b; 2022), as illustrated by the examples 
quoted by him and a sample registered text (Schabert 1976: 226-233). It is curious and 
remarkable that not once during his fieldwork had he encountered contextual forms 
where no diphthongs would appear, as is the case with Gozitan dialects. Perhaps 
his questionnaire was not prepared to register contextual forms either, or he did 
not collect the relevant recordings." His description of the Marsaxlokk vowel system 


indicates that the length is only phonetic. 


Another important piece of information on the vowel system of Maltese dialects is 
an article by Camilleri and Vanhove (1994) on the dialect of Mgarr on the island of 
Malta. The authors distinguish in this dialect, as shown Table 5, four short vowels and 


as many long vowels: 


TABLE 5. Mgarr vowel system based on Camilleri and Vanhove (1994: 95). 


short 


a 


e 


long 


о 


As in the case of ће Marsaxlokk dialect, the lack of a long vowel а is noteworthy due 
to the presence of an ismam in this dialect too which, just like the dialect of Marsax- 
lokk, is rural. However, Camilleri and Vanhove note that the long vowel à appears in 


the recordings they have collected in three words. That is what they write about it: 


We saw that /ö/ in Imgarri corresponds to /5/ or /ä/ in standard Maltese, and that 
whenever an [à] is found it is due to the presence of the virtual phoneme /?/? and 
has to be interpreter as a phonological short vowel. There are three exceptions to 


this rule in the corpus. 


Two are borrowings from Italian: [brávu] ‘very clever, [капада] ‘Canada.’ 


The third one comes from an Arabic word with a short /a/ (also short in standard 


Maltese): [mára] ‘woman.’ (Camilleri and Vanhove 1994: 99) 


It seems that it is difficult to draw any far-reaching conclusions without the context of 
speech, the place in the phrase of these words, the type of sentences or the emphasis 
with which they were pronounced. The pronunciation of the word mära ‘woman’ 


6 Seeforexample a text from Sannat (Gozo) in this volume by Klimiuk and Farrugia (2022). 


7 Klimiuk and Lipnicka (2019) draw attention to questionnaires in which data must be collected 


both in pausa and in context. 


8 Camilleri and Vanhove (1994) use the term 'virtual phoneme' under the influence of Cohen's 
works, who used it to describe the phonology of the dialect of Tunis (Cohen 1970b: 166), and then 
also in his studies of Maltese phonology (Cohen 1970a: 131, 139). In his earlier work, he did not 


describe it as virtual (Cohen 1967: 166). Vanhove (1993) then uses this term also in her work. 
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with a long vowel may just indicate that once again the length is only a phonetic fea- 
ture and not a phonological one. 

The authors also point out that the difference in the smaller number of long vowels 
in the dialect of Mgarr compared to SM “пау account for a lesser influence of Siculo- 
Italian on Imgarri than on standard Maltese’ (Camilleri and Vanhove 1994: 95). I think it 
is not so much the ‘influence of Siculo-Italian’ but rather of the people who influenced 
the development, formation and creation of the standard language, the dialects on 
which SM was based, their knowledge of Italian, their degree of education etc. 

The article by Camilleri and Vanhove is, above all, crucial to the consideration 
here because of the *minimal pairs' found by researchers to confirm the presence of 
length opposition in the dialect of Mgarr. The authors contrast four pairs of vowels 
(and a diphthong ie): 


/dömna/ ‘medal : /tömna/ land measure,’ 
/fü'/ ‘on’ : Moral ‘poor,’ 

/güh/ ‘hunger’ : /högor/ ‘lap,’ 

Dd /bidu/ ‘with his hand’ : /bídu/ ‘beginning,’ 


ie:i /miet/ ће died’ : /mitt/ ([mit]) ‘hundred.’ (Camilleri and Vanhove 1994: 96) 


= 


са 


~ 


In order to prove the presence of vowel length in the dialect of Mgarr, it would be 
necessary to find minimal pairs for two oppositions i: t and о: б. Unfortunately, all 
the pairs found by Camilleri and Vanhove are not up to the expected standard as far as 
the opposition between the two words is concerned. The pair dómna ‘medal’ : tómna 
“Чапа measure' is also the opposition between the voiced consonant d and the un- 
voiced consonant t. In fact, this pair may be used as confirmation of the presence of 
two consonant phonemes d and t. The juxtaposition fi’ ‘on’ : fóra ‘poor’ could be con- 
sidered appropriate if the minimal pair is a syllable pair. However, it would be good 
if both words had the same number of syllables, in this case two. Another example of 
two words güh ‘hunger’ : högor ‘lap’ is completely wrong and no argument is made 
for using it as any minimal pair. The opposition bidu ‘with his hand’ : bidu ‘begin- 
ning’ seems to be accurate at first glance, but bidu ‘with his hand’ is a combination of 
words: the preposition b- ‘with,’ the noun id ‘hand,’ and the pronominal suffix -u ‘his.’ 
There is also another question of whether the vowel i in the word bidu ‘beginning’ is 
by any chance not the vowel z (also written here as a), as in Gozitan dialects. The last 
pair are the opposition of rising diphthong >e (which starts with a semivowel У and 
ends with a vowel е) and a vowel i (1?, 2?). 

The minimal pairs mentioned by Camilleri and Vanhove may be barely the same 
proof that length is not a distinctive feature when it comes to vowel phonemes in the 
dialect of Mġarr. Also, three words with a long vowel à (brävu ‘very clever,’ kanadá 
‘Canada’ and mära ‘woman’) may prove that length is not a relevant feature in this 
case. 
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Puech (1994: 18-23) in the introduction to his book with Maltese ethnographic texts 
briefly discusses four types of vowel inventories of Maltese dialects. In the case of 
rural dialects—both Maltese and Gozitan—he distinguishes long diphthongised and 
undiphthongised vowels. As in the case of the dialect of Marsaxlokk, this is a phenom- 
enon of diphthongisation in pausa. 

As far as the vowel system of Gozitan dialects is concerned, Puech identifies four 
short vowels and five long vowels, two of which are diphthongised, as shown in Table 6: 


TABLE 6. Gozitan vowel system based on Puech (1994: 18-20). 


short а / [0] € I [o 
long diphthongised i: u: 
undiphthongised a: €: / [гет] 2: / [0:] 0: 


Another vowel system discussed concerns the so-called quadrilateral (‘quadrilatére’) 
of Zurrieq, Safi, Kirkop, Mqabba and Qrendi, located in the Southern Region of Malta 
(see Table 7). Puech stresses that the system of short vowels is the same as in Gozitan 
dialects, there are also two diphthongised vowels, but the realisation of a vowel i: as 
a diphthong oi fades away. In addition, it is possible to list probably four (or three 
excluding o:) long undiphthongised vowels and their allophones. The word ‘proba- 
bly' here stems from the fact that itis sometimes extremely difficult to say what Puech 
means because his analysis is at times ambiguous. The author simply does not make 
it clear which long vowels are phonemes: 


TABLE 7. Zurrieq vowel system based on Puech (1994: 20-21). 


short а / [0] € I [o 
long diphthongised i: u: 
undiphthongised a: €: / [гет] 2: / [0:] 0: 


The third vowel system applies to Malta's other rural dialects. Puech writes about 
four short vowels, two long diphthongised vowels and three undiphthongised ones, 
as shown in Table 8: 


TABLE 8. Maltese rural vowel system based on Puech (1994: 21). 


short a ce 1/ [£] 0/ |] 


diphthongised i: u: 


long 


undiphthongised а: E 2: 
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The last vowel system proposed by Puech (Table 9) concerns urban dialects and SM, 
with five short vowels, specifying that vowel v has acquired a marginal phonemic 
status, and five long vowels: 


TABLE 9. Maltese urban and SM vowel system based on Puech (1994: 21-22). 


short a € I 2: (0) 


diphthongised 


long 


undiphthongised а: E i: 2: u: 


In the same way as Schabert, Puech in his collection of ethnographic texts does not 
give any minimal pairs to confirm the opposition between short and long vowels. An- 
other problem that may arise from his analysis is that the long vowels are not always 
sufficiently and clearly described, making it sometimes difficult to determine which 
long vowels, according to Puech, may be phonemes. 

All the authors mentioned here agree, however, that there are four short vow- 
els in Gozitan and Maltese rural dialects. As far as long vowels are concerned, the 
discrepancies are already significant, mainly due to the adopted description model, 
including the way in which the vowel *й > SM ie is described, which can be imple- 
mented as a long vowel t or a rising diphthong >e. This raises a number of problems 
of interpretation. 


4 Gozitan vowel system and vowel length 


Puech (1994: 18-20), who in the vowel system for Gozitan dialects (see Table 6) dis- 
tinguishes four short vowels (а, =, 1, 5) and five long ones (four undiphthongised o, 
€:, б: | 2:, and two diphthongised i:, иг), does not give any minimal pairs to confirm 
his findings. Puech’s texts show that his approach to describing the Gozitan vowel 
system was strictly phonetic and not phonological. This is quite surprising because 
when studying spoken Semitic languages/dialects, phonology should be the starting 
point. A slightly different approach was proposed by Schabert in his research into 
the dialect of Marsaxlokk, and by Camilleri and Vanhove in their description of the 
dialect of Mgarr. 

None of the authors of studies on Maltese dialects has so far attempted to question 
the existence of vowel length in Gozitan dialects or, as previous analyses have also 
shown, probably all rural dialects in which the ismam phenomenon occurs. The геа- 
son for this approach could be seen in the influence of standard language on research 
into Maltese dialects. Studies to date take for granted the occurrence of opposition 
between long and short vowels. The presence of vowel length leads, as Lucas and 
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Cépló (2020: 273) write, to the fact that "Maltese has a much richer vowel phoneme 
inventory than typical Maghrebi Arabic dialects, with, among the monophthongs [...], 
as well as seven distinct diphthongs.’ It is true that SM has more diphthongs than any 
Maghrebi Arabic dialects, but as research in Gozo also shows, the number of diph- 
thongs may be lower. 

Probably, the Maltese alphabet itself also has a great influence on the study of 
dialects. The way vowels are written may imply, for example, reading a short vowel 
i only as a phoneme i and not, for example, as ә or т, which may also apply to the ex- 
ample of bidu ‘beginning’ (Camilleri and Vanhove 1994: 96) already quoted. Another 
factor in this approach may be the methodology chosen by researchers, based, for 
example, on Roman or Germanic languages. 

Field research carried out in the last few years in Gozo shows (Klimiuk and Lipnic- 
ka 2019) that it is not possible to find any minimal pair that would prove the opposi- 
tion between long and short vowels in all sixteen Gozitan dialects studied.? Attempts 
to find such pairs each time have failed. This is due to three basic characteristics of 
Gozitan dialects: the way of realisation of an imäla, an ismam and pausal forms. 

The imala in these dialects is still realised as a rising diphthong >e (ә etc.) or as 
a vowel е. In none of the dialects examined was the imäla pronounced as a long vowel 
ї [X], as in SM. So it is impossible to find such minimal pairs as: liebsa (libsa) ‘dressed 
(Е) : libsa (libsa) ‘dress,’ nieżla (тла) ‘descending (Ё) : niżla (nizla) ‘way down.’ In 
Kercem, for example, the pairs of these two words would be as follows: 


Рерза ‘dressed (f.)’ - lapsa ‘dress,’ 
n’ezla ‘descending (f.)’ – nazla ‘way down.’ 


Another phenomenon—the ismam reduces the occurrence of the long vowel à, which 
is demonstrated by the two earlier studies of dialects of Marsaxlokk and Mgarr dis- 
cussed here (see Table 4 and Table 5). The long vowel й does not appear in these 
dialects. Assuming that examples of opposition between a and a would be found, it 
would then be worth checking whether the same syllable is stressed in both words, 
as was the case with Ambros’s examples (1998: 39). The stress can therefore be a dis- 
tinctive feature. 

Another key phenomenon for the vowel inventory of Gozitan dialects are pausal 
forms, which are characterised by the diphthongisation of vowels u and i in the last 
closed or open syllable (Lipnicka 2022). Their diachronic consonant environment— 
emphatic or non-emphatic, or a language of borrowings, in this case Italian—must 
be taken into account. Depending on whether a word is in a context or in pausa, it is 


g These are the following dialects: Gharb, Ghasri, Zebbug, San Lawrenz, Santa Luċija, Kerċem, 
Victoria, Fontana, Victoria WSF (Wara San Franġisk), Munxar, Xewkija, Sannat, Xagħra, 
Għajnsielem, Nadur, and Qala. 
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realised in a different way. Nor is it the case that vowels u and i in the context, i.e. 
already as monophthongs, will be realised as long vowels. They can be articulated as 
short as other vowels. In this case, it is not only the word stress that plays an import- 
ant role but above all the stress of the whole phrase or word clusters. Measurements 
of vowel lengths carried out so far have shown that even in the case of word stress, it 
is quite difficult to speak of any regularity. It is therefore worthwhile to look primarily 
at the entire phrase and clusters and their articulation, not just at a single word. 

Based on field research, it should be considered that vowel length in Gozitan di- 
alect is phonetic, not phonological. There are therefore no such minimal pairs that 
confirm the opposition between long and short vowels. 

The vowel system of Gozitan dialects has fewer phonemes than the standard lan- 
guage inventory. There are six vowels: а, e, i, o, и and ә. Between these vowels, it is 
easy to find minimal pairs. As far as raising diphthong Ye is concerned, if itis articulat- 
ed as a diphthong, it is part of the diphthong inventory and not of the vowel system. 


5 Conclusion 


The analysis presented above shows that vowel length in Gozitan dialects is phonetic, 
not phonological. Moreover, studies of other rural dialects in Malta so far also indi- 
cate this, although their authors have always differentiated between short and long 
vowels. This was probably due to the influence of standard language on the way re- 
search is conducted. Arabic dialectology is also familiar with cases where researchers 
have reached for the literary language more than needed. Standard language should 
not be the main reference for dialectological studies. 

Unfortunately, research into Gozitan dialects is a neglected part of Maltese lin- 
guistics, despite attempts such as the Aquilina and Isserlin study (1981). In fact, our 
knowledge of e.g. Maltese urban dialects is infinitesimal and limited. The statement 
that SM is based on the urban dialects of the port area is repeated like a mantra, but 
there is no specific, extensive study of these dialects except for the comparative gram- 
mar of Schabert (1976) and his data from the dialect of San Giljan. It seems that now 
is the last chance to carry out any such larger-scale research on the island of Malta as 
well. This will not only enrich the knowledge of Semitic dialectology but, above all, 
contribute to research into the history of the Maltese language and preservation of 
the cultural heritage showing the diversity of the Maltese and Gozitan dialects. 
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Pausal Diphthongisation in Gozitan 
Dialects Compared to Zahlé, Lebanon 


ABSTRACT Pausal forms, despite not treated as such so far, are a paradigmatic 
part of the grammar in the dialects of the island Gozo, Malta. Pausal diphthongi- 
sation in both closed and open final syllables represent the most striking pausal 
phenomenon occurring in Gozitan dialects and is described in this paper with 
consideration of the impact of the etymological vowel length and consonantal em- 
phasis on the pausal realisation of the diphthongs in final syllables. Further, the 
Gozitan pausal diphthongisation is compared with a similar occurrence in the 
Arabic dialect of Zahlé, Lebanon, as captured by Henri Fleisch. 


KEYWORDS field research, Gozitan dialects, Gozo, Lebanese Arabic, Malta, Maltese, 
Maltese dialectology, prosodic phonology, prosody, pausal form 


1 Introduction 


Pausal forms are a well-known prosodic phenomenon in Semitic linguistics that had 
been noted early on in Biblical Hebrew (i.a. Gesenius 1909) and in Classical Arabic 
(Sibawayhi 8" century AD; Beyer 2009; Birkeland 1940) but was mainly attributed 
to recitation of written language and poetry. As an object of modern dialectologi- 
cal study, pausal forms were detected in Arabic dialects relatively recently and im- 
posed new methodological challenges on dialectological research itself. The term 
‘pausal form’ circumscribes phonological changes that occur in the final syllable of 
an utterance and is therefore intersecting both phonological and syntactic levels of 
grammar. This is not only unusual but also even theoretically unexpected due to pho- 
nology and syntax being separate levels in the grammatical hierarchy. Pausal forms 
had therefore often been overheard by many dialectologists in the past, as can be 
Observed in research outcomes of several expeditions undertaken in the 20" century 
in Gozo, Malta (see i.a. Stumme 1904; Aquilina and Isserlin 1981; Agius 1992). 


Lipnicka, Maria: Pausal Diphthongisation in Gozitan Dialects Compared to Zahlé, Lebanon, in: Klimiuk, 229 
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Moreover, pausal forms do entangle the pause or absence of sound as a meaning- 
ful party in the construction of phonological rules, whereas usually such parties are 
constituted by sounds or phonemes stated by phonetic features and an opposition 
within minimal pairs of lexemes. In the case of a pause, all phonological features are 
absent due to the obvious nature of silence itself, and minimal pairs differ significantly 
due to context or the final position of a syllable or word in a phrase. 

In the current paper, I will present the findings on pausal diphthongisation in 
Gozitan dialects that were gathered during joint dialectological field research with 
Maciej Klimiuk on the island of Gozo (Malta) in the years 2013-2017. Further, I will 
discuss a possible synchronic explanation of the occurrence of pausal forms in these 
dialects and compare the data to parallel forms found by Henry Fleisch in the Arabic 
dialect of Zahlé, Lebanon (Fleisch 19745). 


2 Pausal diphthongisation 


The most significant type of pausal forms found in Gozitan dialects is the diphthongi- 
sation of etymologically and diachronically long vowels both in closed and open syl- 
lables. Synchronically, Gozitan dialects do not show an opposition of vowel length 
(Klimiuk 2022), but the distinction of etymological length is preserved in pausal po- 
sitions. The occurrence of diphthongisation is not a random or facultative phenom- 
enon but systematic and paradigmatic in its character. Its marginal treatment by 
previous researchers conducting dialectological research in Gozo is an outcome of 
methodological inconsistencies in the fieldwork, which was conducted through the 
mediation of standard Maltese (SM) and therefore induced the mixing of Gozitan and 
Maltese dialects in the data (Klimiuk and Lipnicka 2019). 


2.1 Closed syllables with *7 and *ü 


The pausal diphthongisation of etymologically long vowels *ї апа *ü is split into two 
subtypes according to the etymological consonantal environment of the lexeme: 
#1> oy or ey and *ü > ow or aw. Gozitan dialects, like in SM and Maltese dialects, exhib- 
it a loss of emphatic consonants *t, "а, *z (*d), *s and *r that have merged with their 
nonemphatic counterparts. The emphatic feature is still reflected in the vowel system 
through the split ofthe realisation of the etymologically long vowel *à as e or i (imala) 
in etymologically nonemphatic and as o or и (ismam, also known as tafxim) in etymo- 
logically emphatic consonantal environments. This rule is not as consistent as in oth- 
er Arabic dialects (Arnold and Behnstedt 1993: 24—26), especially in that the Gozitan 
vowel system does not reflect the etymologically secondary emphasis of mustaflya 
consonants *q, *g, *x (Hassan 2013: 2). A separate morphophonological class with 
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regards to the application of і$тат represent conjugated verbal forms, where the 
emphasis is either suspended or redistributed like in ateyr# ‘he flies’ (tyr « OA tyr), 
aseyp (syb « OA swb), but adowr (« OA dwr). In the few other exceptional cases, the 
original emphatic status of the root consonants (especially *r) is from today's per- 
spective not certain, like *brr (?) in barranoyn# ‘strangers’ or *?mm (?) in ummoy# 
*my mother.' Yet, the exceptions do not undermine the overall tendency to preserve 
the primary emphasis. 


TABLE 1. Pausal diphthongisation of etymologically long *ü in closed syllables. 


*CüC > CuC : CowC# [CawC#] *CüC > Сис : CəwC# 

(in etymologically emphatic (in etymologically nonemphatic 

environments, loanwords) environments) 

талбоил ‘tied’ : maubut bel-hbule*st Plawp# ‘hearts’: fil-?lup tan-nves 
'tied with the ropes' 'in the hearts of people' 

asfowr# ‘bird’ : asfur w*ehed kelle°# hanawt# ‘shop’ : al-hanat 2доул# 
'she had one bird' ‘the shop is small’ 

stagown# ‘season’ ` andam stagun ?asoyrit | та naklaws# ‘we are not eating’ : та naklus halaw# 
‘they have a short season’ (Ital. stagione) ‘we are not eating sweets’ 


The examples given in Table ı show the opposition of pausal and contextual forms of 
closed syllables of type Сос < *CüC. The emphatic environments in the first column are 
either conditioned by the etymological and diachronic emphasis of the morphologi- 
cal roots as *rbt in maubowt# ‘tied’ (< OA marbüt), *sfr in asfowr# ‘bird’ (< OA fasfür) 
or emphasised loanwords like as-stagown# ‘season.’ The pausal diphthong ow has an 
allophonic realisation [aw] as for example ?attaws# ‘cat’ (< North African Arabic *qts 
or Lat. cattus). In etymologically nonemphatic consonantal surroundings, the pausal 
realisation of CuC < *CüC is consistently diphthongised as CawC# as for the roots *qlb 
in ?lawp? ‘hearts’ (< OA дшар), *hnt in hanawt# ‘shop’ (< OA hanüt). The verbal conju- 
gal suffix -u for the plural preserves its etymological length and is diphthongised when 
closed by the suffigated negation particle -$, as shown by the example та naklaws# 
*we are not eating.' In the case of verbal conjugation, as already mentioned, the em- 
phasis ofthe morphological root is preserved only in few cases and redistributed. The 
consistent and paradigmatic pausal diphthongisation of the conjugal suffixes in verbs 
still highlights the central role pausal forms are playing for the grammar of Gozitan 
dialects, as every conjugal paradigm for each verb is split into two patterns—pausal 
and contextual—respectively. 

The examples given in Table 2 show the opposition of pausal and contextual forms 
of closed syllables of type OC < "СС. The emphatic environments in the first column 
are either conditioned by the etymological and diachronic emphasis of the morpho- 
logical roots as *slb in saloyp# ‘cross’ (< OA salib), *qsr in ?asoyr# ‘short’ (< OA qasir) or 
emphasised loanwords like al-bamboyn# ‘the baby.’ The diphthongisation of *r to oy 
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TABLE 2. Pausal diphthongisation of etymologically long *7in closed syllables. 


*CIC > CiC : CoyC# *CIC > CiC : CeyC# 
(in etymologically emphatic (in etymologically nonemphatic 
environments, loanwords) environments) 
saloyp# ‘cross’ ` as-salip az-zgoyr# l-awčeyn# ‘the Gozitans' : Lowëin kalle°# 
‘the small cross’ ‘all the Gozitans' 
Pasoyr# ‘short’ : al-habal al-?asir hafna ambeyt# ‘wine’ ` la-mbat tayyup# 
‘the very short rope’ ‘good wine’ 
al-bamboyn# ‘baby Jesus’ : al-bambin halaw# sneyn# ‘years’ ` duk a-snen kalle‘# 
'the baby is sweet' (Ital. bambino) 'all these years' 


in etymologically emphatic environments was coined ‘occasional’ by Borg (Borg 
1977: 217), but the data gathered in Gozo in the current project proves otherwise. For 
example, in the case of adjectives, the split in pausal realisation goes along the em- 
phatic roots *twl in twoyl# ‘long’ (< OA tawil), *sgr in zgoyu# ‘small’ (< OA sagir), *ndf 
in nadoyf# ‘clean’ (< OA паду) as opposed to nonemphatic roots *xff in hafeyf# ‘light’ 
(< OA xafif), *hzn in hazeyn# ‘bad’ (< OA hazin), *tql in t?eylit ‘heavy’ (< OA taqil). As 
these examples show, the emphatic realisation of the diphthongs as oy is conditioned 
by emphatic consonants only, not by ‘backed environment’ (Borg 1977: 213) and also is 
morphophonologically word class specific. 

In etymologically nonemphatic consonantal surroundings, the pausal realisation 
of CiC < "СКС is consistently diphthongised as CeyC* as for the roots *gwd in l-awceynit 
‘Gozitans,’ *nbd in ambeyt# ‘wine’ (< ОА nabid) and *snw in sneyn# ‘years’ (< OA sinin). 
Noteworthy are also the examples al-hanat zgoy4£ ‘the shop is small’ and la-mbat 
tayyup# ‘good wine’ where the contextual realisation of both *t and *ü is centralised 
to a. This type of vowel shortening in nonprominent accentual position in a phrase 
will be discussed further in 2.3. 


2.2 Open syllables with -i and -u 


In the case of pausal forms in open syllables with vowels u and i, the opposition of 
etymological length is suspended, which is common for Arabic dialects, and all open 
syllables of this type underlie analogical diphthongisation parallel to the closed sylla- 
bles described in 2.1 (Tables 1-2). 

The examples given in Table 3 show the opposition of pausal and contextual 
forms of open syllables of type -Cu. The emphatic realisation can be either attribut- 
ed to the emphatic status of *r (?), *m (?) or can be interpreted as a reflection of alif 
at-tafxim (Hassan 2013), as this type of emphatic diphthongisation occurs in several 
monosyllabic lexemes containing an etymological *? as in *r?s in rusow# ‘his head’ 
(< OA ra?suhu), *?mm in ommow# ‘his mother’ (« OA ?ummuhu) and *?x in uhtoy# ‘my 
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TABLE 3. Pausal diphthongisation of open syllables of type -Cu. 


-Cu : -Cow£ [Caw#] -Cu : -Cow# 
(in etymologically emphatic (in etymologically nonemphatic 
environments, loanwords) environments) 


rusow# ‘his head’: rosu gbira ‘his head is big’ idaw# ‘his hand’: idu тауга ‘his hand is small’ 


ommow# ‘his mother’ : отти gbira fandaw# ‘he has’ : Sanda I-flows# 
‘his mother is grown up’ ‘he has money’ 

bongow# ‘hello’: bongu hoy# lahmaw# ‘his flesh’ : lahmu tayyop# 
‘hello brother’ (Ital. bongiorno) ‘his flesh is good’ 


TABLE 4. Pausal diphthongisation of open syllables of type -Ci. 


-Ci : -Coy# -Ci : -Cey# 
(in etymologically emphatic (in etymologically nonemphatic 
environments, loanwords) environments) 
mutoy# 'given' : don muti mal-la-sptor ruhey# ‘my soul’: ruhi sofya 
‘this is given by the hospital’ ‘my soul is pure’ 
dahroy# ‘my back : dahri yuganey# gasmey# ‘my body’ ` gasmi nadoyf# 
‘my back hurts’ ‘my body is clean’ 
al-funcyonoy# ‘functions’ : al-funcyona tas-sapt | aut twulidey# ‘homeland’ : ал twulidi gawdas 
‘functions of Easter Saturday’ (Ital. funzione) ‘my homeland is Gozo’ 


sister’ (< OA ?uxtt) and howk# ‘your brother’ (< OA ?axüka). Analogically to closed 
syllables, Romanic loanwords exhibit pausal diphthongisation to ow in open syllables 
as in bongow# ‘hello.’ In etymologically nonemphatic consonantal surroundings, the 
pausal realisation of -Cu is consistently diphthongised to aw as for the roots *yd in 
idaw# ‘his hand’ (< OA yaduhu), *fnd in fandaw# ‘he has’ (< OA findahu) and *Ihm in 
lahmaw# ‘his meat’ (< OA lahmuhu). 

The examples given in Table 4 show the opposition of pausal and contextual forms 
of open syllables of type -Ci. The emphatic environments in the first column are ei- 
ther conditioned by the etymological and diachronic emphasis of the morphological 
roots as *ftw in mutoy# ‘given’ (< OA muti), *dhr in dahroy# ‘my back’ (< OA dahr?) or 
emphasised Romanic loanwords like al-funcyonoy# ‘functions.’ In etymologically non- 
emphatic consonantal surroundings, the pausal realisation of -Ci is diphthongised to 
ey as shown for the roots *rwh in ruhey# ‘my soul’ (< OA rühi), *gsm in gasmey# ‘my 
body’ (< OA gismi) and *wld in twulidey# ‘birth’ (< OA *tawlid). 


2.3 Closed syllables with *à and open syllables with -a 


Closed syllables with an etymologically and diachronically long *a also exhibit pausal 
changes that can be understood as a form of diphthongisation. 
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TABLE 5. Pausal diphthongisation of etymologically long *à in closed syllables. 


СоС:-Со°С# Сес ~ СуеС: CyeC# ~ [CyeaC#] 
(їп etymologically emphatic (in etymologically nonemphatic 
environments, loanwords) environments) 
ar-rando°n# ‘the Lent' : ar-randon al-gbeyr# nYe°s# ‘people’ ` an-n*es dew ~ an-nes ew 
‘the Great Lent’ ‘people came’ 
erbaf tatfo°l# ‘four children’ : a-tfol a-twayba a-zmve“n# ‘the time’ : fa-zmen-ilaw# 
‘the good children’ ‘in the old times’ 
but meta туе ‘when he died’ : met wYehad 
asmu guzze*p"# ‘his name is Joseph’ : guzzep kbeyr# ‘one has died’ 
‘Joseph is grown up’ 


The examples given in Table 5 show the opposition of pausal and contextual forms 
of closed syllables of type CoC/CeC < *CaC. The emphatic environments in the first 
column are either conditioned by the etymological and diachronic emphasis of the 
morphological roots as *rmd in or-rando“n# ‘the Lent’ (< OA ramadan), *tflin a-tfo“l# 
‘children’ (< OA ?atfal) or emphasised loanwords like guzze‘p"# Joseph.’ In etymo- 
logically nonemphatic consonantal surroundings, CaC < *CäC is occasionally realised 
as a triphthong [C¥e?C#] in prosodically prominent final positions. The type of pausal 
‘triphthongisation’ is to be understood as an allophone to the rising diphthong Ye 
(that occurs both in pausal and prominent contextual positions) and is attribut- 
ed to prosodic ratios that need to be further investigated. The etymological roots 
for examples in the second column of Table 5 аге *nys in n"e^s£ ‘people’ (< OA an- 
nas), *zmn in a-zmve“n# ‘the time’ (< OA az-zamän) and *mwt in m’e“t# ‘he died’ 
(< OA mata) respectively. The extraordinary case of the triphthong je corresponds 
with the pharyngeal/laryngeal realisation of the final їтйїа in open syllables of 
type -Ce?£. 

In open syllables of type *-Ca, the etymological length and the emphatic condi- 
tioning appear to be suspended, final imala occurs occasionally even in Romanic 
loanwords. The laryngalised or pharyngalised final gliding of the final voweleto ^ 


TABLE 6. Final imäla of open syllables of type -Ca. 


-Ca : -Ce*# -Ce:-Ce’# 

(in etymologically emphatic (in etymologically nonemphatic 
environments, loanwords) environments) 

molta(#) ‘Malta’ ; twayba# ‘good (f.)' gilde°# ‘leather’ 

cukkuluta(#) ‘chocolate’ (Ital. cioccolato) gzise°# ‘island’ 

but zawge°# ‘her husband’ 

basle*# ‘one onion’ alme°# ‘water’ 

tafle°# ‘girl’ : at-tafla Peda l-awstralya ‘the girl lives in Australia’ | kalle“# ‘she had,’ ‘all of her/them' 
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(corresponding with f, see further 2.4) in syllables of type *-Ca still can be attributed 
to a form of diphthongisation. As Table 6 shows, this pausal form is not conditioned 
as it occurs in lexemes with etymologically emphatic consonants as roots *bsl in 
basle“# ‘the onion’ (< OA basla), * tfl in голе + ‘daughter’ (< OA tifla), but still does 
not in molta# ‘Malta’ (< "пир. Final imala seems therefore to have transgressed the 
conditioning still reflected in the syllables of type -Cu and -Ci, and can be seen as an 
indication that the emphatic quality in the vowel system might be at gradual loss. 


2.4 Avoidance of homonymy and tendency to gliding vowels 


The split in the realisation of the etymologically long phoneme *a, mentioned in 2.1, 
overlaps with the phonemic boundaries of etymologically long vowels *r and *ü. 
Pausal diphthongisation in Gozitan dialects can be therefore attributed to the avoid- 
ance of homonymy. The hypothesis of contextual homonymy and corresponding 
pausal opposition can be shown by following minimal pairs: 


i> еу :>е [ea] 

pausal form: sneyn# ‘years’ (< *t in OA sinin) : swen [sn’e*n#] ‘teeth’ («*à in OA ?аѕпап) 
context form (no opposition; variation due to prominence in a phrase): 

snan » snen » snin 


и> оу/:0“ 

pausal form: addowr# ‘she goes around’ (*dwr; < *ü in OA tadüru) : oddo“r# ‘the house’ 
(*dyr; «*à in OA ad-dar) 

context form (no opposition; variation due to prominence in a phrase): 

adder ~ addor ~ addur 


Pausal diphthongisation of the etymological phoneme *@ is realised as gliding vowels >e 
(imäla) or о“ (ismam) understood as rising diphthongs and are therefore opposed to 
the closing and falling diphthongisation of *t and *ü. 

The occurrence of pausal diphthongisation in Gozitan dialects can be also at- 
tributed to the tendency to glide etymologically long vowels towards semivowels 
W Or y that both represent the articulatory edge of the vowel—namely labial edge 
of *ü (w in ow/aw/aw) and palatal edge of *t (y in oy/ay/ey). The second element ^ 
in the diphthongs е“ and о“ could represent the pharyngeal edge of articulation of 
both realisations of "а and could correspond phonetically with what other authors 
call ‘creaky voice’ (Camilleri and Vanhove 1994: 91) which is described as a form of 
laryngealisation. The data gathered in Gozo in the current project suggest, however, 
that in this case itis a form of pharyngealisation that corresponds with the phoneme 
f rather than a ‘creaky voice,’ especially in that the phoneme f is preserved in many 
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phonologically predictable positions in all Gozitan dialects (and even £ as in Għarb, 
Zebbug, San Lawrenz, Għasri; cf. Klimiuk and Farrugia 2022). The phoneme ? is not 
traditionally perceived as a potential glide, but could be further discussed as such, 
especially by linguists accustomed with the specifics of Arabic phonology. 

Prosodic phonology and recognising the prosodic impact on the realisation 
of vowels play an important role in further investigations on the role and mean- 
ing of pausal forms in dialects. As the examples at-tafla ?eda l-awstralya, Sanda 
I-flaws#, la-mbat tayyup# show, all three vowels a, и, i regardless of etymological 
length can be realised as a centralised short à when occurring in least prominent 
syllables of a phrase. This would be plausible within the prosodic hierarchy, as 
proposed by prosodic phonology (Nespor and Vogel 1986), in which phenome- 
na occurring on the suprasegmental level (pausal diphthongisation) is assumed 
to be linked to analogical processes on segmental levels (micro-pausal centrali- 
sation to ә). Another example for these cross-segmental dynamics in Gozitan 
would be the pausal devoicing of consonants (saloyp#) as linked to the assimila- 
tions occurring within phrases across lexemes or on syllabic level within single 
words. 


3 Gozitan pausal forms compared to Zahlé, Lebanon 


Pausal forms have been found and described in several Arabic dialects over the 
course of the last 150 years—i.a. in Lebanon (Kfar Sghab, Chim, Zgharta, Khirbet 
Salem [Fleisch 1974a]; Bishmizzin [Jiha 1964]); in Palestine (Druze dialects of North- 
western Galilee—Blanc 1953; Bedouin dialects in Negev [Blanc 1970]); in Syria (Latakia 
[Klimiuk 20121); in Turkey (Alawi and Christian Arabic dialects of Hatay [Arnold 
1998, 2010]); in Egypt (AbuFarag 1960; Blanc 1973-1974; Gairdner 1926; Khalafallah 
1969; Lane 1842; Winkler 1936; Woidich 1974) and the Arabic Peninsula (Behnstedt 
1987; Jastrow 1984). It is significant, though, that Gozitan dialects are the only one 
exhibiting pausal phenomena amongst the Western North-African dialect group, as 
documented so far. 

With regards to pausal forms, striking typological similarities link Gozitan dia- 
lects with Lebanese dialects, which leads to a discussion about a potential historical 
connection of Gozo to the Middle East. As no clear historical evidence is available that 
would clearly state a relation between the two regions other than the Phoenician/Punic 
link, the synchronic explanation based on the hypothesis of avoidance of homonymy 
mentioned in 2.4 is more plausible until further evidence or data appear. The pausal 
forms of the village Zahlé (Lebanon) and its surroundings, as described by Fleisch 
(Fleisch 1974b), are typologically closest to the pausal phenomena found in Gozitan 
dialects, as only in these dialects does diphthongisation occur both in closed and open 
syllables. 
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3.1 Closed syllables 


Henry Fleisch, as one ofthe first, has recognised and described pausal forms as a par- 
adigmatic part of the grammar of the Zahlé dialect group (ZD). Both Gozitan dia- 
lect group (GD) and ZD exhibit important similarities in the phonological systems as 
imala/ismam and the occurrence of prosodic element in pausal forms already no- 
ticed by Fleisch in the seventies as following: 


Ce point fut plus difficile à déterminer. A la premiere enquéte il n'avait pas été 
reconnu; il s'en est suivi de nombreuses confusions. La diphtongaison atteint la 
derniére syllabe du mot, mais elle ne se produit que s'il y a un arrét de la voix, 
grande pause à la fin d'une phrase, ou bien petite pause à l'intérieur d'une phrase. 
(Fleisch 1974b: 64) 


The transcription used by Fleisch to capture pausal phenomena is, from the perspec- 
tive of time, not very coherent, but I chose to still cite the original transcription in the 
examples below. 


-CüC (emphatic environment) 

GD CowC# ~ CawC# vs. ZD -CAüC# as in kräüm# (krüm) ‘vineyards’ (Fleisch 19740: 63); 
trauh# (trüh) ‘she goes’ (Fleisch 1974b: 87) 

-CüC (nonemphatic environment) 

GD -CawC# vs. ZD -CaüC# as in ma katabaus# (ma katabüs) ће did not write it’ 
(Fleisch 19740: 79) 


For closed syllables of the type -CüC in emphatic consonantal environments, Fleisch 
describes a diphthongisation to йй, in which the more prominent vowel d is real- 
ised as ‘a postérieur assez recule’ (Fleisch 1974b: 95) and ü as the equivalent of w, or 
the less prominent vowel (semivowel), which corresponds well with the GD forms 
CowC# ^ CawC#. Strikingly, Fleisch also tends to transcribe the emphatic features 
not only for (rather synchronically than etymologically) emphatic consonants as r 
in kräüm # (*krm; < OA kurüm) but also for the surrounding consonants as in tráüh 4 
for the root *rwh (« OA tarüh). Fleisch herewith makes a relevant point in the discus- 
sion on the phonological status of emphasis as attributed to certain morphemes and 
roots rather than to singular consonants. In nonemphatic surroundings like for the 
root *ktb in ma katabaüs#, Fleisch transcribes the pausal diphthong as ай, where the 
vowel a opposes the backed realisation а. In Gozitan dialects, this type of diphthongi- 
sation is even more centralised to a. 


-CiC (emphatic environment) 

GD -CoyC# vs. ZD -CaiC# as in mkässäräin# (mkässärin) ‘broken (PL) (Fleisch 1974b: 85); 
'à-ttárái* (а-пагт) ‘on the street’ (Fleisch 19745: 87) 

-CiC (nonemphatic environment) 


ср -CeyC# vs. ZD -CeiC# as in kteir# (ktir) ‘a lot’ (Fleisch 1974b: 63) 
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For closed syllables of the type -CiC in emphatic consonantal environments, Fleisch 
notes a diphthongisation to di, in which again а is backed and rounded—the closest 
realisation of a pausal diphthong to the GD form -CoyC#. Noteworthy is again the r 
that affects the etymologically nonemphatic root *ksr insofar, that Fleisch transcribes 
it as mkässärain# (< OA mukassarin). Similarly, the emphasis of the root *trq in the 
second example affects the vowel quality of the whole phrase 'а-пагаг (< OA fala 
t-tariq), including the vowel in the preceding preffigated preposition G-. Several 
examples in ZD texts exhibit the emphatic type of diphthongisation transcribed as 
ái, despite Fleisch not mentioning it in his description of pausal diphthongisation 
(Fleisch 19745: 63). 

In nonemphatic surroundings like in kteir# (*ktr; « OA Кайт), the diphthongisa- 
tion in ZD and GD are parallel in the forms -CIC ~ -CeyC#, as the symbol e used ру 
Fleisch stands for “е ouvert, comme dans frais' (Fleisch 1974b: 95). 


3.2 Open syllables 


In the case of open syllables, Fleisch describes a suspension of length and a paradig- 
matic pausal diphthongisation but does not mention the emphatic vs. nonemphatic 
split in the realisation of the vowels. Nonetheless, his transcription of the texts re- 
corded in Zahlé mirrors a split analogical to closed syllables. 


-Cu (emphatic environment) 

GD -Cow# vs. ZD -Соо# as in tlötoo# ~ tlötu ‘you (PL) went out’ 
(Fleisch 19745: 71) 

-Cu (nonemphatic environment) 

GD -Caw# vs. ZD -Сай# as in $ай# ‘what?’ 

(Fleisch 1974b: 64) 


For open syllables ofthe type -Cu, regardless ofthe consonantal environment, Fleisch 
mostly uses the transcription оо, in which о represents for him an “о ouvert, comme 
dans rosse, о an “о fermé, comme dans rose’ and both together as oo an ‘indiquent 
une diphtongue' (Fleisch 1974b: 95). His reasoning in favour of this transcription is 
difficult to encode from the perspective of time, but the examples of emphatic tlötgo# 
(*tlf; < OA talaftü) versus the nonemphatic $ай# (< OA ?ayyu заутт) still indicate 
a rather split realisation of the diphthong. 


-Ci (emphatic environment) 

ср -Coy# vs. ZD -Cai# as in sab"ái£ ‘my child’ (Fleisch 19745: 85) 
-Ci (nonemphatic environment) 

ср -Cey# vs. ZD -Cei# as in 'аПеї# ‘he told me’ (Fleisch 1974b: 63) 


Pausal Diphthongisation in Gozitan Dialects Compared to Zahlé, Lebanon 


The split in Fleisch's transcription is even more striking with regards to open sylla- 
bles of the type -Ci, in which the more prominent vowels are represented by а in ái as 
in sabväl# (*sbw; < OA sabiyy) in opposition to e in ef as in allei# (< OA qala li). 


4 Conclusion 


The recognition of pausal phenomena in general and pausal diphthongisation in 
Gozitan dialects as presented in this paper specifically poses new challenges on re- 
search methodology of dialectology and requires further investigation both in Gozitan 
and other Arabic dialects. As the research in Gozo has shown so far, methodological 
inconsistencies in fieldwork as well as the bypassing of prosodic impact on the struc- 
tures of natural language can lead to rather ambiguous or confusing conclusions. 
Further field research in Lebanon, especially in the region of Zahlé, also seems to be 
necessary as the encoding of transcription alone, without available recordings, is not 
up to date in nowadays' dialectology. As could be shown in the example of Fleisch's 
pioneering elaboration on pausal diphthongisation, the tradition of transcribing data 
can vary heavily due to the country of origin of the researcher or the current scien- 
tific fashion. Therefore, having the possibility to compare the published transcription 
with sound files available for example online as on the SemArch website (Heidel- 
berg)! can make further scientific discourse more dynamic and interactive. The ab- 
sence of findings on pausal phenomena in North-African Arabic dialects is striking 
and it would be important to investigate in future as well, especially in that it could 
be a consequence of outdated fieldwork methodology or a lack of awareness of the 
existence of pausal forms themselves. 
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Part II: Texts 


GIULIANO CASTAGNA (9 


A Text in the Jibbali/Shehret Dialect 
of al-Hallaniya (Kuria Muria) 
with a Grammatical Commentary 


ABSTRACT The present text and the additional comments that follow it provide 
examples of the characteristics which set the dialect of Kuria Muria apart from 
mainland dialects. The introduction consists of a brief literature review on Kuria 
Muria studies. Then follows a morpheme-to-morpheme glossed text recorded 
in 2017 from a prominent tribal leader of the Al Shahri tribe branch native to 
al-Hallaniya. Each relevant item is then commented upon. It is argued that not 
only does Kuria Muria Jibbali/Shehret possess the much-debated shift of lateral 
sibilants to interdental fricatives but it also exhibits a few other features which 
cannot be found in mainland varieties. 


KEYWORDS Modern South Arabian, Kuria Muria, Hallaniyat islands, Jibbali, 
Shehret, field research 


The study of the Jibbali/Shehret dialect of al-Halläniya, the only inhabited island in 
the Kuria Muria (KM) archipelago, officially called Guzur al-Halläniyät, is a recent 
endeavour within Modern South Arabian (MSAL) studies which, in turn, are rel- 
atively young in comparison with those concerned with other sub-branches of the 
Semitic language family. 

Only a limited number of reports exist, widely scattered along the short line of 
MSAL studies. These studies shall be briefly reviewed here: the first report of the 
language of al-Hallaniya dates back to 1840, when the British naval officer J. G. Hulton 
published a description of the island and a word list containing 103 terms he had 
elicited personally from the islanders (Hulton 1840). He concluded that the language 
was essentially a form of ‘Shahree.’ Over a century later, Leslau analysed Hulton’s 
data in order to ascertain the reliability of Hulton's assertion with regards to the 
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identification of the language, and concluded that the language is indeed a form of 
Jibbali/Shehret (Leslau 1947). T. M. Johnstone's Jibbali Lexicon (1981) introduces the 
epithet ‘baby Jibbali, by which Kuria Muria Jibbali/Shehret is still known by scholars 
and mainland speakers alike, as ‘they pronounce the letters $ and Z as t and d, etc’ 
(1981: xii). Johnstone's statements with regards to the above-mentioned sound shift 
became well known in MSAL study, but the first attempt at verifying it took place 
only a few decades later, in 2014. In 2002, an extremely valuable description of the 
flora, fauna and history of the island was published (Gallagher 2002). Regrettably, 
however, this description barely touches upon linguistic matters. Further analysis of 
Hulton’s data was carried out by Rubin (20143). In this paper concerned with Hulton's 
word list, Rubin draws a series of credible etymologies and parallels with other Mod- 
ern South Arabian languages,and succeeds in making sense of some terms which 
are rendered obscure by Hulton's amateur transcription and a number of dialectal 
forms not found in mainland Jibbali/Shehret. The scholar also attempts at ascertain- 
ing whether the shift of lateral fricatives to interdental fricatives actually took place 
in the language spoken on al-Halläniya in the mid-19" century, by searching for clues 
of it in Hulton’s transcription. He concludes that ‘t was a free variant of š at this time. 
It is just as likely, however, that th was another attempt to write the sound s. So, if 
Johnstone's statement is true for the dialect as spoken in the 1970s, it was not true—at 
least not completely—in 1836' (2014a: 483). 

One of the main points of the present author's doctoral thesis (Castagna 2018) is 
that this shift, along with a few other phonetic peculiarities, indeed takes place in 
Kuria Muria Jibbali/Shehret, as the following text, elicited from a native speaker 
of the dialect! shows. Given the inconsistent nature of Hulton's transcription, it is 
not surprising that its analysis may yield unreliable results, especially when one is 
looking for clues of a phonetic characteristic. Thanks to the analysis of recordings 
made in the 1980s? and new recordings made in 2017, it was possible to describe, 
to a certain extent, the peculiarities of this dwindling dialect of Jibbali/Shehret 
(Castagna 2018: 105-235). The present sketch aims at summarising some of the con- 
tents of the above-mentioned doctoral thesis. The text presented below is glossed 
morpheme-to-morpheme and translated into English. Each item of interest is then 
commented upon. 


1 The speaker, who is estimated to be about 70 years old, was born and raised in al-Halläniya and 
is a retired fisherman. He has been living in Sadah (eastern Dhofar) for about 15 years now. 


2 Iam sincerely grateful to Professor Janet C. E. Watson and Dr Miranda Morris for giving me the 


chance to analyse their unique audio materials without which this study would not have been 
possible. 


A Text in the Jibbali/Shehret Dialect of al-Hallantya (Kuria Muria) 


Text 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


fad 
sardines.COL 


her dahöt? 
if come.PRF.3.F.SG 


b-gedah-5t 
and-come.ashore.PRF-3.F.SG 


ЧЕ the sardines come and are washed ashore’ 


m-na-h5l* b-an-kota§ 5 
and-1.PL-take.IND and-1.PL-dry.IND 
‘and we take them, and we dry them’ 
m-an-sam® ba dirhém 
and-1.PL-sell.IND money.M 
‘and we sell them for money’ 


for 


fad 
sardines.COL 


her dahöt 

if come.PRF.3.F.SG 
‘if the sardines come’ 
wolla her | dahán? 
come.PRF.3.M.SG 
‘or if a lot of fish comes’ 


sodda 


or if fish.M 


daham® mékan 
come.PRF.3.M.SG 


‘a lot of fish comes’ 


sodd? 


fish.M much 


na-h5l-sho m-an-kotas-s 9 
1.PL-take.IND-3.M.SG 


‘we take it and we dry it’ 


со won o 


mékan 
much 


and-1.PL-dry.IND-3.M.SG 


dahöt for mainland Jibbali Shehret zahöt < *zahamot ‘come.PRF.3.F.SG,’ Proto-MSAL *vmv > Jibbali/ 
Shehret ў (a nasalised long vowel), (Rubin 2014b: 30-33). In this case, an inherited voiced alveolar 
sibilant [z] shifts to its interdental counterpart [д]. A few sparse occurrences of this phenome- 
non can be found in the analysed KM texts (Castagna 2018: 123-126). 


m-na-höl for mainland Jibbali/Shehret b-na-h5l'and we take.’ The coordinating conjunction b- is 
very often, but not invariably, realised as [m] in the adjacency of [n] (Castagna 2018: 171). 


kotaf for mainland Jibbali/Shehret ksf ‘dry’ (Johnstone 1981: 153). This is an example of 
lateral » interdental shift (Castagna 2018: 120-123). 


m-an-som for mainland Jibbali/Shehret b-an-som 'and-1.PL-sell.IND' (see above). 


dahám for mainland Jibbali/Shehret zahám ‘come.PRF.3.M.SG’ (see above). 


Idem. 
See (2). 
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(8 m-an-kotas-¢ 
and-1.PL-dry.IND-3.M.SG 
*and we dry it 


(9) i-kin xar 
3.M.SG-be.IND good.M 
‘it is good’ 


(10) na-häl-s m-an-kotas-s 
1.PL-take.IND-3.M.SG and-1.PL-dry.IND-3.M.SG 
‘we take it and we dry it’ 


(1) wolla her her gad-an gedh-an tit? fan?mbér 
or if if go.PRF-1.PL come.ashore.PRF.3.M.SG-1.PL some amber.M 
*or if we go and some amber comes ashore to us' 


(12) gedh-an fan?mbér 
come.ashore.PRF.3.M.SG-1.PL amber.M 
*amber comes ashore to us' 


(13) i-sim i-sim i-Sím-s$? ba dirhém 
3.M-sell.IND.PASS 3.M-sell.IND.PASS 3.M-sell.IND.PASS-3.M.SG for money.M 
‘it is sold, it is sold, it is sold for money’ 


(14) fan?mbér 
amber.M 
‘amber’ 


(15) “t-faraf Sambar  anta?^! 
2.SG-know.IMPV amber PRN.2.M.SG 
‘do you know amber?’ 


DÉI na-tóm-s$?!? ba dirhem 
1.PL-sell.IND-3.M.SG for топеу.М 
‘we sell it for money’ 


10 fi for mainland Jibbali/Shehret si ‘something,’ ‘some,’ ‘there is,’ ‘thing’ (Jonhstone 1981: 259; 
Rubin 2014b: 61-62). 


11 Here the speaker addresses the interviewer in Arabic. 
12 no-tóm-$? for mainland Jibbali/Shehret na-s5m-So’we sell it.’ Cf. згт ‘to sell’ (Johnstone 1981: 244). 


A Text in the Jibbali/Shehret Dialect of al-Hallantya (Kuria Muria) 


(17) b-xer? xer mé? xer her betér-ək 


and-good.M good.M what good if catch.fish.PRF-2.M.SG 
“апа it is good, it is good what? it is good if you catch fish’ 


(18) her betēr-ák a-nkaf bə sod® mékan 


if catch.fish.PRF-2.M.SG FUT-come.SUB with — fish.M much 
‘if you catch fish, you will bring a lot of fish’ 


(19) na-btär-En 


1.PL-catch.fish.IND.PL-DLSTEM 
‘we catch fish’ 


(20) ^bafdín^ әп-$эт?% bə dirhém 


afterwards 1.PL-sellIND for ` money.COL 
‘afterwards we sell it for money’ 


(21) ya-höl-s bafl sshor 
3.M-take.IND-3.M.SG _ people.COL Sohar 
*people from Sohar take it 

(22) пика“ a-s?ró 
3.M-come.IND DEF-people.from.Sur.COL 
‘people from Sur come’ 

(23) i-nukaf bafl sik 
3.M-come.IND people.COL Mirbat 
‘people from Mirbat come 

(24) пика“ һа sal5it 
3.M-come.IND _ people.COL Salalah 
‘people from Salalah come’ 

(25) keli-ttóm!5 man kin-án16 
all 3.M-buy.IND.T1STEM from from-1.PL 
‘everyone buys from us’ 

13 an-som with a lateral instead of the interdental, see (16). The shift of sibilants to interdental is 


14 
15 


16 


not universal (see below). 
Sik is the Jibbali/Shehret name of the town known as Mirbat in Arabic. 


i-ttóm for mainland Jibbali/Shehret i-$tóm ‘3.M-buy.IND.T1STEM.’ The fact the shift of $ > t occurs 
in the adjacency of a homorganic sound [t] is noteworthy from an articulatory viewpoint. 


man kin-án. This double preposition, whose two components both mean ‘from’ (Johnstone 1981: 
132, 172), is previously unattested to the best of my knowledge. 
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(26) ya-höl karkom bo dirhém 
3.M-take.IND turmeric.COL for money.COL 
“they bring turmeric for money’ 


(27) h-ek het hen-i he b-hen idn!” ^kul-kum^ 
for-2.M.SG PRN.2.M.SG  for-1.SG PRN.1.SG  and-for DEM.DIST.PL  all-2.M.PL 
“for you, for me, and for those. For you all’ 


(28) her kereré her gad-an a-sná mfora!? 
if tomorrow if go.PRF-1.PL | FUT-see.SUB then 
‘if tomorrow we go, you will see then’ 


(29) her gad-én t-kos sodd?^ mékan 
if go.PRF-1.PL 2.M.SG-find.IND fish.M much 
‘if we go, you will find a lot of fish’ 


(30) i-ttom?® ba dirhem 
3.M-sell.IND.PL for money.COL 
‘they sell for money’ 


It is important to remark that the present text does not exemplify all the findings which 
arose from the analysis of 1980s and 2017 texts. For the sake of thoroughness, a few ad- 
ditional morpheme-glossed strings of text from the KM corpus follow which exhibit the 
peculiarities of KM Jibbali/Shehret and which were not encountered above, namely: 
the shift of /b/ > [f], prosodically motivated gemination, and the shift of /x/ > [h] ~ [h]. 

KM recordings provide evidence for a non-systematic shift of /b/ (both etymolog- 
ical and < *w) to [f] in certain phonological environments (Castagna 2018: 116-118). 
At present, little can be stated about the patterns according to which this phenom- 
enon occurs. At any rate, it can be surmised that it affects /b/ in Cs in triliteral roots, 
and /b/ < *w in the broken plural pattern with /b/ infixation (al-Aghbari 2012: 230). 
Here are a few examples: 


her ratof-an {-2$ 
when arrange.PRF-1.PL OBJ-3.M.SG 
‘when we place it’ 


17 idón for mainland Jibbali/Shehret plural distal demstrative iZóhun (Rubin 20145: 57-59). 


18 mfora for mainland Jibbali/Shehret mgore ‘afterwards,’ ‘later’ (Johnstone 1981: 92). KM Jibbali/ 
Shehret exhibits a non-universal shift of the voiced velar fricative [y] to a voiced pharyngeal 
fricative [©] (Castagna 2018: 128-129). 


19 i-ttom, see (25). 


A Text in the Jibbali/Shehret Dialect of al-Hallantya (Kuria Muria) 


The root in the above example is rtf « rtb (Johnstone 1981: 216-217): 


arbaí-ot  kerefsi skof ar kerefsi 
four.F chair.M.PL — sit.PRE3 on chair.M.PL 
‘four chairs, they sit on chairs’ 


The conditions under which gemination, which is neither productive nor morpho- 
logically significant in Jibbali/Shehret, may occur in KM are basically the same as 
in mainland varieties, namely in geminate roots, because of the attachment of the 
definite article to certain consonants, in the conjugation of guttural-prefixed verbs, 
and because of the so-called ‘transfer of gemination’ (Dufour 2016: 26, 108, passim; 
Johnstone 1980; Rubin 2014b: 39-40). However, in KM it can occur also in other cir- 
cumstances (Castagna 2018: 118-120): 


arbas-ot | sodi kollob i-tiw 
four-F fish.M.PL dog.M.PL 3.M-eat.IND.PL 
‘four fish, the dogs eat’ 


gahat ah-hoggolt 
come.ashore.PRF.3.F.SG DEF-ring.F.SG 
‘it came to the ring’ 


na-háttal-ohom tanun ак ked 
1.PL-wrap.IND-3.M.PL so in rope.M.SG 
‘we wrap them up with rope’ 


The terms kollob, hoggölt and háttal in the above examples are attested in mainland 
varieties respectively as kolob, hogulat and hetal (Johnstone 1981: 130, 106, 119). The 
second root consonant in these tokens is perceptually longer than its non-geminate 
counterpart (Castagna 2018: 120). 

The backing of the voiceless velar fricative [x] to a voiceless laryngeal or 
pharyngeal fricative [h] or [h], occurs sporadically throughout the corpora. It 
appears to be triggered by the adjacency of a low or mid vowel (Castagna 2018: 
126-127): 


заћаг halí 
elderly.person.M.SG empty.M.SG 
‘the old man is empty (has nothing)’ 
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ad-dah? ba hamzet _d-i-senah-an?® hamzet 
DEF-duck.COL and turtle.F.S CIRC-3.M-let.IND-S2STEM turtle.F.S 
‘the (two) ducks and the turtle, they (two) let the turtle’ 


In conclusion, documentary evidence shows that not only does KM Jibbali/Shehret 
exhibit the long-discussed shift of laterals to interdentals but it also features a general 
tendency to articulate all sibilants as interdentals, although the occurrence of these 
phenomena is far from universal. The present results can then be reconciled with 
Rubin’s statement that laterals and interdentals could have occurred in free variation 
atthe time of Hulton’s visit to Kuria Muria (2014a: 483). Additionally, it is intriguing to 
note that these shifts in the articulation of the sibilants have a striking parallel in the 
central dialects of Soqotri (Morris 2017: 17). Similarly, the backing of /x/ > [h] ~ [h] and 
18] > [S] is a well-known feature of the eastern varieties of Soqotri (Simeone-Senelle 
2003: 7). The presence of a prosodically motivated gemination raises questions with 
regards to the role of prosody in Jibbali/Shehret: specifically, there remains to be as- 
certained whether some of the lexical items that are subject to be found in a prosodi- 
cally strong position within an utterance might have acquired gemination as a stable 
feature, thus giving rise to gemination-based minimal pairs. 
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Arabische Texte aus Südkhorasan (Iran): 
Arabkhane und Khalaf 


ABSTRACT The Arabic dialect of Arabkhane is spoken in the eastern part of Iran 
in South Khorasan province. It is the vernacular of about 35 villages of Nehbandan 
County in an area approximately 100 km south of the city of Birjand. Until my 
recent first fieldwork in Iran from August to November 2019, no extensive linguistic 
research had been conducted on this peripheral variety of Arabic, which belongs 
to the Central Asian Arabic branch. Beside the dialect of Arabkhane, Khorasan 
Arabic includes the dialect spoken in Khalaf and its neighbouring villages. In this 
paper, I give information about my PhD research in Khorasan alongside some 
preliminary linguistic findings on the strength of the evaluation of some 120 audio 
interviews, which I recorded. 


KEYWORDS Arabkhane, Khalaf, Khorasan Arabic, Central Asian Arabic, peripheral 
Arabic dialects, Iran, field research 


1 Einleitendes 


Von August bis November 2019 reiste ich über Teheran zum ersten Mal nach Khorasan, 
um Sprachdaten für meine Arbeit über den Dialekt von Arabkhane zu sammeln. An 
anderer Stelle werde ich ausführlicher auf die Umstánde dieses Aufenthalts einge- 
hen. Doch sei schon hier angemerkt, dass ohne die Unterstützung durch eine Institu- 
tion im Land ein Forschungsvorhaben in Iran eher nicht zu realisieren ist. Zumindest 
erhält man als Privatperson vom Forschungs- oder Außenministerium auf diesbe- 
zügliche Anfragen keine oder keinerlei dienliche Antwort. Daher war ich froh, dass 
durch meinen akademischen Lehrer, Professor Werner Arnold, der Kontakt zur an- 
gesehenen Teheraner Allameh Tabataba’i Universität zustande gekommen war, die 
mein Anliegen vollumfänglich unterstützte. 


Bozkurt, Volkan: Arabische Texte aus Südkhorasan (Iran): Arabkhane und Khalaf, in: Klimiuk, Maciej (Ed.): 255 
Semitic Dialects and Dialectology. Fieldwork—Community— Change, Heidelberg: Heidelberg University 
Publishing, 2022, PP. 255-274. DOI: https://doi.org/10.17885/heiup.859.c13966 
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Den Anstoß zur Beschäftigung mit dieser peripheren Varietät des Arabischen 
gab mir Ulrich Seeger. Vor mittlerweile 23 Jahren, im September 1996, hielt er sich 
für wenige Tage bei den Arabern des Verwaltungsbezirks Darmiyän der heutigen 
Provinz Südkhorasan auf. Er hatte einige Sprachaufnahmen in Saräb und Khalaf 
anfertigen können, die er teils schon vor Ort, größtenteils jedoch mit einem Ge- 
währsmann aus Saräb in Deutschland bearbeitete. Seine Ergebnisse veröffentlichte 
er nach und nach in den Jahren 2002, 2009 und 2013 (Seeger 2002, 2009, 2013). Zwei 
weitere Texte legt Seeger in diesem Band vor (Seeger 2022). Die wenigen bisherigen 
Kenntnisse zum zentralasiatischen Arabisch dieser Region verdanken wir allesamt 
seinen Bemühungen. 

Das Khorasanarabische verteilt sich auf drei Gebiete. Sein sprachliches Zent- 
rum mit der größten Sprecherzahl ist die Gemeinde (pers. dehestan) Arabkhane. 
Etwa 100 km südlich der Provinzhauptstadt Birjand im Kreis (pers. рах$) Süsf des 
Verwaltungsbezirks (pers. заћгезсап) Nehbandän gelegen, umfasst sie nach mei- 
nen ersten Erkenntnissen neben persischen etwa 35 arabischsprachige Ortschaften 
(pers. араат). Die Bewohner Arabkhanes sind schiitische Muslime. Ursprünglich aus 
Arabkhane stammen auch die arabischen Bewohner der Stadt Sarakhs, die 180 km 
östlich von Mashhadin der Provinz Khorasan-e Razavian der Grenze zu Turkmenistan 
liegt. 

Sowohl dialektal als auch religiös getrennt sind diese beiden Sprechergruppen 
von den sunnitischen Bewohnern Khalafs und seiner arabischsprachigen Nachbar- 
dörfer, die etwa 90 km nordöstlich von Birjand liegen. Administrativ gehört Khalaf 
zum Bezirk Darmiyan (baxs: Markazi, dehestan: Miyandast). 

Während Seeger die Region Arabkhane nie besuchen konnte, hatte Sven-Olof 
Dahlgren von der Universität Uppsala im Frühjahr 2000 und im darauffolgenden 
Jahr die Gelegenheit, einige Tage in der Stadt Sarbishe und wohl auch ein paar Dör- 
fern Arabkhanes zu verbringen. Dabei lernte er Sprecher des Dialekts kennen. Das 
Ergebnis seiner Aufenthalte sind zwei Artikel, von denen einer eine Sprachskizze 
samt fünf sehr knappen Textproben enthält (Dahlgren 2005: 168-171). 


2 Bemerkungen zu Dahlgrens Veröffentlichungen 


Während Dahlgrens Überlegungen zur Herkunft der iranischen Araber sehr interes- 
sant zu lesen sind, halten Teile seiner Sprachbeschreibung einer Überprüfung nicht 
immer stand. Ohne auf alle fraglichen Formen einzugehen, seien einige Punkte her- 
vorgehoben. 

Die „on request“ gegebenen Numeralia (Dahlgren 2005: 165) haben - wie er selbst 
schon vermutet - in Arabkhane keine natürliche Verwendung. Dies betrifft insbe- 
sondere die äußerst zweifelhaften „Cardinals“ von 11 bis 23. In über 80 längeren Auf- 
nahmen, die ich bisher anfertigen und schon zu einem Teil transkribieren konnte, 
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kommen sie nicht vor. Selbst eine 76-jährige Greisin, die nie außerhalb Arabkhanes 
gelebt hat, verwendet rein persische Zahlen. 

Die Formen der Kopula werfen Fragen auf. Für die 3. Sg. werden in Arabkhane 
nur -hu und -hi verwendet, im Pl. -hum und -hín(na). Ein hastä gibt es, anders als 
in Khalaf (vgl. unten Text 4), auch in der 1. f. Sg. nicht. Vielmehr sagen Sprecherin- 
nen aus Arabkhane ana [...] hast „ich bin N.N.“ und ana furubiyye hast „ich bin 
Araberin“. Das vermeintliche Suffix -aw im Beispiel de hosmez-aw „this is delicious“ 
(Dahlgren 2005: 167) muss wohl richtig als dä xusmizze-hu aufzulösen sein. Zumindest 
verzeichne ich es so mehrfach in den Aufnahmen. Der Ausdruck antu [...] tafbänin 
hastin mit ,agreement on the adjective* (Dahlgren 2005: 167) wird von den Sprechern 
mehrheitlich als ungrammatisch abgelehnt. Stattdessen sollte der Satz intu tafbän 
hastin oder ohne Kopula intu tafbánin lauten. 

Einzelne bei Dahlgren zu lesende Bildungen wie reftya „her friend“ (für rifigha), 
ronak „there“ (für hünak), asalas „the prayer“ (für as-salä), пизапи „pockets“ bzw. 
dessen Sg. nusnuta (für nusnufa/musnufa, Pl. nusánif/ musánif) und zähäv „gold“ 
(für zahab, das allerdings nur als „Geld“ verwendet wird) sind falsch. Die kurzen 
Textproben zeigen außerdem viel Variation. Sie scheinen insgesamt mehr phone- 
tisch niedergeschrieben worden zu sein. Offensichtlich hatte Dahlgren keine mut- 
tersprachlichen Helfer bei der Verschriftung seiner Aufnahmen. Sie sind nicht 
öffentlich zugänglich, so dass der genaue Wortlaut nicht nachvollzogen werden 
kann. 

Anders lässt sich nur schwer erklären, wieso in der Übersetzung von Textlein Ge- 
biet namens „Ogramhäy“ erscheint, іп dem Arabisch gesprochen werden soll. Vielmehr 
ist fard mentagat uhra umhey fi täraf gezik (Dahlgren 2005: 168) wohl als fam-mantagat 
uxra-hom-hi fi taraf Gazik zu verstehen: „und noch eine Region gibt es in Richtung 
Gazik“. 

In Text II steht persisches hastim für „wir sind“, in Text III und V wird hierfür je- 
doch richtigerweise die khorasanarabische Form hastin(a) verwendet. Ebenso wech- 
seln hudna mit (falschem) hudnan ,ourselves*, kulna mit kulluna „all of us“ und die 
Formen für „wir sprechen“: nehanZem, nhanzem, enhanZemen. In Tabelle 5 erscheint 
dieses Verb zuvor noch als anhanZem. Es sollte in der 1. Pl. immer inhangim geschrie- 
ben werden. 

Andere Informationen, wie die beschriebenen Metathesen bei den Verbalwurzeln 
L-§-b „spielen“ (nilbaf) und b-k-y „weinen“ (läticbi) und die positionsbedingte Entsono- 
risierung von /$/ zu [h], sind grundsätzlich richtig, wenn auch die Formen nicht kor- 
rekt wiedergegeben sind (2. B. bähta „you (masc.) sold it (fem.)* für bihtha) (Dahlgren 
2005: 163). Sie sind in Arabkhane und auch Khalaf verbreitet (vgl. unten Text 3 ticbi 
„sie weint“ und Text 1 usábih , Finger"). 

Dahlgrens ana äctäb ac’tba (2005: 165) ist als ana ac-ctüb ácitbeh „ich schreibe das 
Buch“ zu analysieren, was auch die fehlerhafte Tabelle 6 (2005: 166) erklären mag, wo 
аса als maskulines und äcel als feminines Partizip aufgeführt werden. Falsch sind 
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freilich auch аса als Partizip der 1. PL, äclin als f. Pluralform, гаса! als Perfekt der 
3. m. Sg. und fdetan als 3. f. Pl. zu „laufen“. 

Der unbestimmte Artikel lautet in Khorasan nie fürd (Dahlgren 2005: 164). Sowohl 
in Khalaf (Seeger 2002: 634) als auch den Dórfern Arabkhanes ist er davon abgeleitet 
und hat die Form fal-. Sein Auslaut wird stets an den folgenden Konsonanten assimi- 
Пет! (faf-furubi „ein Araber“). Ähnlich verhält sich das Relativpronomen al. 

Aufserdem ist zu beachten, dass die Formen des f. Plurals in Arabkhane (und Khalaf) 
endbetont sind: citilán „sie töteten“, Citaltän „ihr tötetet“, yicitban „sie schreiben“, intán 
„ihr“, ummein ~ иттстпа „eure Mutter“, ummhín ~ ummhinna „ihre Mutter“ usw. 
Dasselbe gilt in der Regel für Adverbialbildungen auf -an (aslán, hudüdan, hatmán). 
Bei diesen handelt es sich jedoch um Entlehnungen aus dem Persischen. 


3 Dialektale Merkmale Arabkhanes 


Ich plane zur Beschreibung des Dialekts der Region Arabkhane noch mehrere Feld- 
forschungsaufenthalte in Iran. Manche der sprachlichen Unterschiede unter den 
Dörfern Arabkhanes einerseits und zwischen Arabkhane und Khalaf andererseits 
werden hier daher nur gestreift. Die systematische Darstellung der Phonologie und 
Morphologie bleibt meiner Dissertation vorbehalten. Seegers stets zuverlässige Aus- 
führungen zum Arabischen Khalafs und Saräbs sind als Ausgangspunkt zum Ver- 
gleich mit der Varietät Arabkhanes in jedem Fall sehr geeignet. 


Phonologie 


Das Arabische von Arabkhane hat im Gegensatz zu Khalaf und seinen Nachbar- 
dörfern eine sehr starke Imala. Während das „Lispeln“ bezeichnend für den Dialekt 
der Khalafis ist, ist die Imala charakteristisch für Arabkhane. Sie wird mit ä wieder- 
gegeben. 

Der gerundete offene Hinterzungenvokal [0] wird а geschrieben. Er kommt in 
Lehnwórtern aus dem Persischen ebenso vor wie in echt arabischem Vokabular 
(yükul „ег isst“). 

Eine generalisierte Auslautimala des Typs, wie sie Seeger (2002: 632, 2013: 317) für 
Khalaf beschreibt, kennt Arabkhane nicht (ihna vs. ihne „wir“, ilna vs. ilne „zu uns“, 
Possessivsuffix 3. Ї. Sg. -ha vs. -he). 

Zwar ist der Halbvokal /w/ zu labiodentalem /v/ entrundet worden, doch erschei- 
nen beide Laute in manchen Lexemen als Varianten (rawwan ^ ravvan „er sandte“). 

Die Sibilanten wurden in Arabkhane, anders als in Khalaf, nicht zu den interden- 
talen Entsprechungen verschoben. Belege für den Erhalt der ursprünglichen Inter- 
dentale finden sich vor allem in den Dörfern Rämungän, Nawzäd und Čišme Сау, die 
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im nórdlichen Arabkhane liegen. Vereinzelt kommt stimmhaftes [d] auch in anderen 
Ortschaften vor, wáhrend der stimmlose Interdental [t] in Arabkhane in der Tat sel- 
ten zu belegen ist (Dahlgren 2005: 163). Größtenteils haben sich die aar. Interdentale 
zu [z] und [s] entwickelt. 

Durch die Formen des Demonstrativpronomens (proximal m. Sg. dá, zä und dä) 
lassen sich Isoglossen gut bestimmen. Ein wichtiges Merkmal für die dialektale Glie- 
derung Arabkhanes ist außerdem die Verteilung der Affrizierung von k/g (< aar. q) 
zu C/£: Can ~ kan „er war“, yüsig ~ yüsig „er bewahrt", gafad ~ gafad (zur Bildung 
der Verlaufsform beim Verb). In Khalaf und seinen arabischen Nachbarorten ist ein 
solcher Variantenreichtum nicht gegeben. 


Morphologie 


Auch morphologisch gibt es Unterschiede. Während die Form des Partizips Pl. m. im 
II. Verbalstamm im südlichen Arabkhane, so etwa bei meinem Gewährsmann aus 
Tigdar, als imcabbrin „großziehen“ erscheint, wird im zentral gelegenen Hasanäbäd 
(arab. Husnäve) minkabbrin ~ mincabbrin gebildet. Ein weiteres Beispiel ist die häufige 
Wurzel s-w-y „tun, machen“ (Perf. 3. m. Sg. savva ~ sayya): imsayy, imsayye, imsin, 
imsayyät vs. minsayy, minsayye, minsin, minsayyät. In Khalaf lauten diese Formen 
micabbrin und mitayy, mitayye, mitin, mitayyat. 

In Düzingän und Bürgän konnte ich als Suffix der 2. m. Sg. -ok [ak] registrieren, wäh- 
rend es in Arabkhane sonst -ak lautet: xáltok „deine Tante“, insüfok „wir sehen dich“. 
Das Suffix für die 3. m. Sg. lautet in Arabkhane größtenteils -eh, in Bürgän jedoch ist es 
ein deutlich zu unterscheidendes -ah und entspricht der Form des Khalaf-Arabischen. 
Ein von Dahlgren (2005: 165) postuliertes -u findet sich in Arabkhane nicht. 

Interessant sind die kurzvokalischen Endungen der Formen des Imperfekts und 
Partizips, die neben den üblichen Endungen auf -in (2. f. Sg.), -ün (2./3. m. PL), -in 
(Part. m. Pl.) vorkommen: yihangmüna „sie sprechen“, yikününa „sie sind“, гаата 
„wir/sie gingen, ihr gingt“, mistina „sie wurden“, ёйуптпа „sie waren“. Diese konnte 
ich nur in meinen Texten aus Arabkhane feststellen. Es scheint sich dabei um ein Phä- 
nomen der Sprechpause zu handeln. Besonders häufig treten sie bei einem Sprecher 
aus Hasanábád auf. In einer Aufzeichnung aus Sarvar wird auch die Kopula um -a 
erweitert: mutavaggih hastina? „verstehen Sie?“. Informanten aus Khalaf lehnen 
diese „paragogischen“ Formen ganz ab. 

In einem großen Teil der Aufnahmen aus Arabkhane erscheinen Pausalformen 
mit Auslautdiphthongierung. Dies betrifft insbesondere die Kopula: -hu wird zu -how, 
-hi zu -hey. Dahlgrens Tabelle der Personalpronomina (2005: 164) mit den Formen 
ehey „sie“ und entaw „ihr (m.)“ lässt sich so gut erklären. Fragt man isolierte Formen 
ab, wird die Pausalform genannt: ihey# für ihi „sie (f. Sg.)“ und intow# für intu „ihr 
(m. PL)“. Derlei Formen sind in Khalaf unbekannt. 
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4 Weitere Unterschiede zwischen Khalaf und Arabkhane 


Sehr auffállig unterscheidet sich das Arabische Khalafs von dem Dialekt Arabkhanes 
durch die, bis auf wenige Ausnahmen, ausbleibende Imala (итта татт vs. immä 
mämin „es gibt kein Wasser“, aber là „nein“). Es wird hier folglich zwischen a und а 
unterschieden (Seeger 2002: 632). 

Ein langes /u/ wird bei den Arabern Khalafs deutlich als [6] realisiert (mut [mu:t] 
„Tod“, mashür „bekannt“, yigulun „sie sagen“). In Arabkhane ist dieser Laut nicht oder 
weniger deutlich zu hören (süd [su:d] „schwarz“ Pl.). In jedem Fall entspricht er nicht 
„German ü“, das Dahlgren (2005: 163) bei Züft (für gift) „a couple; zwei“ transkribiert. 

Ein wesentlicher Unterschied zwischen dem Arabischen Khalafs und Arabkhanes 
liegt in der Silbenstruktur. Während in Khalaf die Formen yuftunün „sie verstehen“, 
üftuni (Imperativ f. Sg.) „versteh!“ gebildet werden, lauten sie in Arabkhane mit 
Vokalumsprung yufutnün, üfutni. Kurzvokale in offenen unbetonten Silben werden 
in Khalaf geduldet: aar. kubar „groß (Pl.)* > Khalaf kubär, Arabkhane ikbár; aar. xaruf 
„Lamm“ > Khalaf xurüf, Arabkhane ixrüf; Pl. zu gubbe „Haus“ > Khalaf gubab, Arab- 
khane igbab; 2. m./3. f. Sg. s-w-y > Khalaf titayy, Arabkhane itsayy „du machst, sie 
macht“. Dies gilt auch bei Entlehnungen aus dem Persischen: pers. Selang „Wasser- 
schlauch“ > Khalaf siling, Arabkhane isling; pers. gelow „vorn, vor“ > Khalaf £iláv-, 
Arabkhane igläv-; pers. gavän „jung, jugendlich* > Khalaf gavän, Arabkhane igvän. 

Besonders auffallig erscheinen mir in der Sprache Khalafs auch Geminationen, 
wie sie in Arabkhane nicht vorkommen, so im hier vorgestellten Text 3 (do mmáh 
„zwei Monate“) und Text 4 (do ppiyale „zwei Glas“, kaleppad „halbgar“, liddatti 
„schmackhaft“). 

Eine fakultative Kopula wird bei den Khalafis auch für die Vergangenheitsform 
verwendet (Text 3: gäyul-hu „er sagte“, Cayne-hi „sie war“), was in Arabkhane wohl 
nie der Fall ist. 

Lexikalisch fallen das Verb сатсат, yicamcum „errichten, machen, herstellen, 
(zu)bereiten* und das Adjektiv den (< zen) „gut, schön“ auf, während Arabkhane 
hier ausschließlich suhab, yushub und überwiegend fayn verwendet. Die Präposition 
„bei“ mit Suffix hat in Khalaf immer die Basis find-, in Arabkhane hingegen mit Assi- 
milation üblicherweise die Basis finn-. Eine Art Fokuspartikel besitzen beide Dialekte. 
In Khalaf lautet sie -ham, in Arabkhane -hom. 


5 Texte 


Die hier veröffentlichten Texte stellen meine ersten Transkriptionen aus Khorasan 
dar. Sie sind gleichzeitig die ersten längeren Dialektproben aus Arabkhane über- 
haupt. Da ich noch nicht in allen Punkten zu endgültigen Schlüssen gelangt bin, ist 
die Notierung der Texte eher „konservativ“. Die Artikulation von /{/ ist bei manchen 
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Sprechern sehr schwach, ebenso ist das Merkmal der Emphase in Khorasan ganz 
aufgegeben. Die Transkription des Persischen im sprachlichen Kommentar zu den 
Übersetzungen orientiert sich am Wörterbuch Junker und Alavi. Sie bildet möglichst 
genau die iranische Orthographie ab und ist ansonsten selbsterklärend. 

Spätestens nach Abschluss meiner Arbeit sollen die den Texten zugrunde liegen- 
den Tondokumente auf den Seiten des Heidelberger Semitischen Tonarchivs! ver- 
öffentlicht werden. 


5.1 Arabkhane (Fireydün) 


Der folgende Auszug aus einer knapp 20-minütigen Aufnahme mit Hisan Náderi 
(50 Jahre alt) ist am Rande einer Beerdigung in Arabkhane entstanden. Der Sprecher 
stammt aus dem Ort Fireydün und ist von Beruf Goldhàndler. In Müd, auf halber 
Strecke von Birjand zu den Dórfern Arabkhanes gelegen, hatte ich bei einer abend- 
lichen, geselligen Zusammenkunft, die sie hier fitimiyye nennen, erste Kontakte zu den 
Arabern der Region geknüpft. Einige Brüder aus der Familie Gamäli begleiteten mich 
zeitweise bei meiner Materialsammlung in Arabkhane, so wie bei diesem Gespräch. 


Text 1: Mobiltelefone für Arabkhane 


1. ana... Şarz yisti? xídimtak? in - farz та set* xídimtak in... fi sanat Sast-o pang та 
Sast-o haft tà Sast-o nuh sarbáz? kunt. 2. ta sanat Sast-o nuh. sanat Sast-o nuh al 
xidimti® tammat, min tirig váhid min rufgáni äsnä istét’, gidet id Dubey. 3. min Dubey 
be-istiläh® zamán af fayyet hanüz bass am-mübäyl can gay il Iran. д. rifigi gal in ара 
inta gam taga fag-gift güsiyyät!° mübäyl-hom уй rühak ísir ham ac-cráyat?* be-istiläh 


SemArch. Semitisches Tonarchiv. http://semarch.ub.uni-heidelberg.de. 
Pers. farz зодап „vorgetragen, referiert, dargelegt werden“. 
Entspricht pers. xedmat-e Soma zur höflichen Anrede. 

Pers. farz kardan ,vortragen, referieren, darlegen*. 

Pers. sarbäz „Soldat“. 

Pers. xedmat hier: „Militärdienst“. 

Pers. äsenä Sodan „kennenlernen“. 


со мч сол + QM к 


Pers. be esteläh „wie man sagt, sozusagen“. Floskel, die im Folgenden nicht immer übersetzt 


wird. 
9 Pers. ада „Herr“. 


10 Pers. gust „Handy, Mobiltelefon“. 
11 Pers. keräye „Transportkosten“. 
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havápeymát[ak]?? ... icräyat darbak tjo"? 5. siret gift güsiyyát mübáyl-o fayyet'* 
il Irän, Sift in ага fagab!5! xubzin ауп fihin. 6. gét-o gast al-äxar al gidet pang 1416 
Siret, gast as-suyyimi’’ al gidet il Dubey fayyet fay-yek máh!? ираг gidet dah tà siret. 
7. garz-o £üle?9-vo filân та kun finni zahab-hom, kull güsiyye dak az-zamán cant sad 
hazär tuman, sad tuman kunt asriha, sad-o si tuman-hom kunt abifha, sad-o si-yo 
pang tuman kunt abifha. 8. gidét dah ta јат asayy?? Siret, gast as-suyyimi al gidét 
хиійѕа? vâz уй vähid irtifagt??-o. 9. dak gal in ага - faf-furüdgáh?? Can kar yisayy – 
gal: aga, agar itrid, itgib — Cün?* cán yátarif ab-birgandiyye аагар – gal inta min ven 
hast, gult ana farab birgandi, min vágih?* pásporti. 10. 201 inta агар birgandi hast, 
gult ey, gal: ágá, farab ab-birgandiyye харт. xayli fayn-hum. dä xudeh?® kármand?? 
af-furüdgäh cán. [Hamid: Dubey yä Irän?] 14, fi Iran, fi furüdgáh am-Mishad. 11. Cán 
yátarif be-istiläh "агар ab-birgandiyye, gal in aga, a$-Tarab xalgin fayn-hum, agar ита 
itgib güsiyylät], kárak es-hu? emata tágadi? 12. gal inta do hafte pis 28 gádi, Sugleh fam- 
mizlin?? hassäs Can tal ? af-furüdgäh, gal inta ile гада... gult ana hagigatán аһа? aga 
agıb güsiyyät, dak as-siri?? pang ta gäyib has-siri dah ta gäyib. 13. gal had-dah tá се gad 
ilak istifâde 33 fihín? gult in hudüd sisad tuman. navad tuman xargi** сап yisti, kunt aga 
va afiyy hudüd divist tuman istifáde сап yisti. 14. gal ара, inta min ven hast? gult ana 
farab Birgand, gal in јат! táfarfeh? gult ey, faläni? gult ey, gal ава, min азза“ il batd?? 


12 Pers. havapeyma „Flugzeug“. 

13 Arabkhane tulaf, yutlaf „hinausgehen, herauskommen“. 

14 Arabkhane fayya, yifiyy „zurückkehren, zurückkommen“ « aar. f-y-?? 
15 Pers. fagab „wunderbar, erstaunlich“. 

16 Pers. tà „Einheit, Stück“. 

17 Pers. (dial) seyyom „dritter, -e, -es“. 

18 Pers. mäh „Monat“. 

19 Pers. qarz-o qüle „Darlehen, Anleihe“. 

20 Pers. fekr kardan „denken“. 

21 Pers. xolase „Zusammenfassung; mit einem Wort, kurz gesagt“. 
22 Aar.r-f-qim VII. Verbalstamm. 

23 <fiaf-furüdgäh; pers. forüdgah „Flughafen“. 

24 Pers. Сйп „weil, da“. 

25 Pers. az rüy-e „wegen“ (az „aus“, rüy „Gesicht; Grund, Ursache“). 
26 Pers. xod- „selbst; eigen“. 

27 Pers. karmand „Angestellter“. 

28 Pers. do hafte рї$ „vor zwei Wochen“. 

29 < minzlin „ein Ort“. 

30 Präp. „in“. 

31 Interjektion, etwa „sieh her, schau“. 

32 Pers. serī „Serie, Reihe“. 

33 Pers. estefade „Nutzen; Gewinn, Profit“. 

34 Pers. xarg „Ausgabe, Kosten, Aufwendungen“. 

35 Pers. az in be bafd „von nun an“. 


Arabische Texte aus Südkhorasan (Iran): Arabkhane und Khalaf 


agar ита itgib, ana häzir hast in afäwnak, gib. 15. bilàxara?9 agar sift in fayn-hu ili- 
hom fas-Sttnin kun те, 16. fay-yeki do sálin? be har hâl” hal-... Sugl idame inteten 59, 
alhamdulilläh, fayn-hom cán, bade** та Can. 17. fi Dubey tifallamt a$-furubiyye, ixirtar 
furubiti tagribán kâmil istat*?. 18. va ilsáni al be-istiläh furubiti ak kâmil istat, bäfis 
ista 3 in tal al be-istiläh gämifat ** аагар ixirtar agdir rufgán áhavi =, va ixirtar agdir 
be-gowle matrüf^* farzam be-huzürak 47 in fag-£ürütin** masalán murávide * asayy 
yühum-o agül-o asmaf-o min hah-hinügtm. 19. dssaf-hom ana rufgánin xayli ауп finni 
fi Стад, иһит yigün il am-Mishad finni, Sáyad bist rüz yek mah yigfün°®, fas-Sahr** 
masalán yigfün, bist riz yigfün Sinni, ana-hom ágadi aha hamác. 20. masalan ana xudi 
avval am-Mharram gädi SIräg va hudüd dah rüz fin ham ar-rifigi саут. 21. bastigiyye 
[finneh°? in] inta bardästak°® min ax-xalg ce yikün. 22. xayli vàhdin min a$-firágiyye 
yi£ün in vágetfán?* be-xátir*? јат-таза У uxra yigün il Irán, be-dilil in ihna al-àn* 
ixtisädna°® fam-migdär zifif misti va иһит be-gowle mafrüf fam-migdärin ixirtar 
minna zahabhum ravág?? finneh, ë... yigün be-xátir sü?istifáde9? il Irán 23. yafni 
assán** be-xátir Şarz yisti xidimtak in assán fam-masäfil ganibiyye yigün, là be-xátir 


36 Pers. be-l-àxare „endlich, schließlich“. Wird wiederholt verwendet und bleibt oft unübersetzt. 

37 Konditionalsatz. Das arab. kun int „gib“ der Apodosis ist offensichtlich dem persischen mi-dade 
bas (Durativform) nachgebildet. Meine Informanten glossieren pers. agar didi xüb ast be man 
ham cizi mi-däde bas. 

38 Pers. yeki do salt „ein, zwei Jahre“. 

39 Pers. be har häl „in jedem Fall, jedenfalls“. Ist wie be-istiläh „sozusagen“ meist reine Füllphrase. 

до Pers. edäme dädan „fortführen, fortsetzen, fortfahren“. 

41 Pers. badi „Übel“. 

42 Pers. kamel Sodan „sich vervollkommnen, Vollkommenheit erlangen“. 

43 Pers. bäfes Sodan „verursachen, zur Folge haben“. 

44 Pers. £amefe „Gesellschaft“. 

45 Arabkhane hiva, yáhavi „finden“. 

46 Pers. be qowl-e mafrüf „wie man zu sagen pflegt“. 

47 Pers. farzam be hozür-e зота etwa „lassen Sie mich Ihnen mitteilen“. 

48 Pers. yek ğūrhā-yī „gewissermaßen, auf eine Art, irgendwie“. 

49 Pers. morävade „freundschaftliche Beziehungen“. 

50 Aar. w-q-f: [yicfün] „sie bleiben“. 

51 Hierfür in Arabkhane üblicherweise die Lexeme burg oder mäh, wie in Satz 6. 

52 Pers. bastegi därad „es hängt (davon) ab“. 

53 Pers. bardast „Ansicht, Einstellung, Auffassung, Eindruck“. 

54 Pers. vägefan „wirklich, in der Tat, wahrhaftig, echt“. 

55 Pers. be xater „wegen.” 

56 Pers. mas?ale, Pl. masärel „Frage, Thema, Gegenstand“. 

57 Pers. al-än „nun, jetzt, sofort“. 

58 Pers. egtesäd „Wirtschaft, Ökonomie“. 

59 Pers. ravag „Umlauf, Verbreitung, Absatz“. 

60 Pers. sü?estefade „Missbrauch, Ausnutzen*. 

61 «pers. aslán „überhaupt, eigentlich“. 
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az-zyüra9?. 24. va be har hâl КИП minzil ädmin ауп hast, ädmin xäyis hast, dali al 
ana afarifhum, rufgäni al ana атагућит харт fayn-hum alhamdulillàh, muskilin- 
hom удћит mä Sinni. 25. rityehamrafte® bardásti dar mowrid** al be-istiläh firágiyye 
dä-hu in tagribán haftád dar sadhum xalgin fayn-hum. 26. hast talhum biläxara, fi 
kull minzil ... hap-pang tat® al- usábit-hom yalham barábar*99 mähin, kullhin yalham 
Sayn®’ таћт. 27. dä isgir-hu, dä akbar-hu, dá vâz akbartar-hu$* dà vâz asgar-hu, 
kullähid fas-sugl yisayy. 28. age® inta dä l-usbuf là yikün Sinnak il as-sarbáziyye та 
yivaddinak”, yigülün аза inta min as-sarbáziyye mufäfyisünak”', durust-hu? 29. inta 
age farzam be-huzürak in hal-usbuf là yikün finnak gutt kar та tigdir itsayy, hal- 
usbuf là yikün finnak masalan es? kull usbuh fak-... hal-pang tät usäbih kullähid fak- 
kar yisán, kullähid ... kullhín-hom be-istiläh yalham baräbar mähinna. зо. kull minzil 
himäc-hu, kull igtimäs, fi ham ag-garyat xudna-hom inta itbahhir kullhum faynin ауп 
mahum, kullhum xarábin xaráb mähum, ham ауп hast, ham xäyis hast. 31. biläxara 
a$-farab-hom himäc-hum. fi xidimtak hast, fármin??. [Frage V. B.: Verstehen Iraker das 
Arabische von Arabkhane?] 32. farab fIrág ilsánna та yufutniineh [...] ammä al-án 
furubiyatna уй l-huzuriyye muta?assifáne"? fam-migdárin be-istiläh mixtalta va xayli 
fayn mutavvagih má yistün”*. 


Hisan Náderi, 19.09.2019 


1. Ich ... es sei dir erzáhlt ... ich habe dir nicht erzählt, dass ich von fünfundsechzig bis 
siebenundsechzig, bis neunundsechzig Soldat war.?5 2. Bis zum Jahr neunundsechzig. 
Als mein Militärdienst im Jahr neunundsechzig endete, hörte ich durch einen meiner 
Freunde über Dubai und ging dorthin. 3. Als ich zurückkehrte, war das Mobiltelefon 


62 Pers. ziydrat „Pilgerfahrt, Wallfahrt“. 

63 Pers. rüyehamrafte „insgesamt, alles in allem“. 

64 Pers. dar mowred-e „im Fall“. 

65 Pers. pang tà „fünf Stück” mit arab. Endung. Zu ага „Herr“ wird ägäti „mein Ehemann“ gebildet. 
66 Pers. baräbar „gleichwertig, gleich“. 

67 Pers. feyn „gleich“. 

68 Arab. Elativ mit pers. -tár kontaminiert, vgl. oben Satz 17 u. 22 ixirtar „besser“. 

69 «pers. agar „wenn, falls“. 

70 Arabkhane vadda, yivaddi (II tert.inf.) „führen, wegtragen, hinbringen, hinschaffen“. 

71 Pers. mofäfkardan „freistellen, befreien“. 


72 Arab. farman, yifarmin zu pers. farmüdan (farma-) „befehlen, gebieten, sagen“, be-farmd(yid) 
„bitte sehr!*. 


73 Pers. mota?assifäne „leider, bedauerlicherweise“. 
74 Pers. motavaggeh Sodan „verstehen, begreifen“. 


75 Die Jahre 1365-1369 des iranischen Kalenders entsprechen etwa den Jahren 1986-1990 abend- 
ländischer Zählung. 


Arabische Texte aus Südkhorasan (Iran): Arabkhane und Khalaf 


gerade erst nach Iran gekommen. 4. Mein Freund sagte: Hór, wenn du jetzt gehst, 
kaufe (doch) ein, zwei Handys für dich, dass auch die Kosten (Sg.) für das Flugzeug, 
für deine Reise dabei herausspringen. 5. Ich kaufte zwei Handys und kehrte nach 
Iran zurück, da sah ich, na sowas!, damit ist gutes Geld zu machen („їп ihnen ist gutes 
Brot“). 6. Ich kam und ging noch einmal und kaufte fünf Stück, als ich das dritte Mal 
nach Dubai ging, kehrte ich zurück, es verging ein Monat, und ich ging und kaufte 
zehn Stück. 7. [Durch] Darlehen und áhnliches, ich hatte kein Geld, jedes Handy kos- 
tete damals 100.000 Toman, für 100 (tausend) Toman kaufte ich sie und verkaufte sie 
für 130 (tausend) Toman, für 135 (tausend) Toman verkaufte ich sie. 8. Ich ging und 
kaufte, denke ich, zehn Stück. Als ich das dritte Mal ging, befreundete ich mich dann 
schließlich mit einem. 9. Der sagte - er arbeitete am Flughafen - er sagte: Hör, wenn 
du willst, bring ... denn er kannte die Birjander Araber, er sagte: Woher bist Du? 
Ich sagte: Ich bin von den Arabern Birjands, wegen meines Passes. 10. Er sagte: Bist 
du Birjander Araber?, da sagte ich: Ja. Er sprach: Die Araber von Birjand sind sehr 
gute Leute. Er selbst war Angestellter am Flughafen. [In Dubai oder Iran?] Nein, in 
Iran, am Flughafen von Mashhad. 11. Er kannte die Birjander Araber und sprach: Die 
Araber sind gute Leute, wenn du Handys mitbringen willst ... was ist deine Arbeit?, 
wann gehst du? 12. Er sagte: Du bist vor zwei Wochen gegangen ... - seine Arbeit war 
im Sicherheitsbereich („an einem sensiblen Ort“) am Flughafen, er sagte: Wozu gehst 
du? Ich sagte: Schau, ich gehe und bringe wirklich Handys mit, jenes Mal brachte 
ich fünf Stück mit, diesmal zehn Stück. 13. Er fragte: Wieviel Gewinn machst du mit 
diesen zehn? Ich antwortete: Etwa 300 (tausend) Toman. до (tausend) waren meine 
Ausgaben, ich ging und kam zurück und machte etwa 200 (tausend) Toman Gewinn. 
14. Er fragte: Woher bist du?, ich sagte: Ich bin Araber aus Birjand. Er fragte: Kennst 
du den und den?, ich sagte: Ja. - Jenen auch?, ich sagte: Ja. Er sagte: Von jetzt an bin 
ich bereit, dir zu helfen, wenn du (Handys) bringen willst, bring (ruhig)! 15. Wenn du 
schließlich siehst, dass es ein gutes Geschäft ist, gib mir auch etwas (davon ab). 16. Ich 
führte die Sache jedenfalls ein, zwei Jahre lang weiter. Gott sei Dank, es war gut, nichts 
Schlechtes war (dabei). 17. In Dubai lernte ich Arabisch, mein Arabisch wurde besser, 
es wurde regelrecht vollständig. 18. Die Tatsache, dass meine Sprache, mein Arabisch, 
sozusagen nun vollkommen geworden war, führte dazu, dass ich in der Gesellschaft 
der Araber besser Freunde finden konnte und dass ich auf eine Art - wie man zu sagen 
pflegt - freundschaftliche Beziehungen zu ihnen aufbauen konnte. Ich sprach und 
hórte und dergleichen. 19. Auch jetzt habe ich sehr gute Freunde im Irak. Sie kommen 
nach Mashhad zu mir, bleiben bei mir vielleicht zwanzig Tage oder einen Monat lang, 
sie bleiben einen Monat lang oder zwanzig Tage bei mir, und auch ich gehe genauso 
(zu ihnen). 20. So ging ich selbst Anfang des Muharram in den Irak und war etwa 
zehn Tage mit meinem Freund. 21. - Es hängt davon ab, wie deine Auffassung von 
den Leuten ist. 22. Es gibt viele Iraker, die in der Tat zu manch anderen Zwecken nach 
Iran kommen. Dadurch, dass unsere Wirtschaft nun ein wenig schwach geworden ist, 
und ihr Geld ein wenig besseren Absatz findet als unseres ... kommen sie nach Iran, 
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um ihre Stellung auszunutzen. 23. Also sie kommen eigentlich, so móchte ich es sa- 
gen, für abseitige Angelegenheiten, nicht der Pilgerfahrt wegen.7$ 24. Jedenfalls gibt 
es überall gute Menschen und schlechte Menschen (Sg.). Die, die ich kenne, meine 
Freunde, die ich kenne, sind Gott sei Dank gute Leute. Und ich habe kein Problem 
mit ihnen. 25. Insgesamt ist mein Eindruck von den Irakern der, dass etwa siebzig 
Prozent von ihnen gute Leute sind. 26. Es gibt überall auch ... diese fünf Finger sind 
auch nicht alle gleich, sie sind nicht einer wie der andere. 27. Dieser ist klein, jener 
ist größer, jener (andere) ist wieder größer und jener wiederum ist kleiner. Ein jeder 
(Finger) hat seine Aufgabe. 28. Wenn du diesen Finger zum Beispiel nicht hast, ziehen 
sie dich zum Militärdienst nicht ein. Sie sagen ... sie stellen dich vom Militärdienst 
frei, ist es nicht so? 29. Wenn du etwa diesen Finger nicht hast, kannst du überhaupt 
keine Arbeit verrichten, wenn dir dieser Finger fehlt, (dann) was? Jeder dieser fünf 
Finger hat seine Aufgabe, kurzum sie gleichen alle nicht einander. 30. Überall ist es 
so, in jeder Gesellschaft. Auch wenn du in unserem eigenen Dorf schaust ... sie sind 
nicht alle durch und durch gut und auch nicht durch und durch schlecht. Es gibt 
gute und schlechte Leute. 31. So sind auch die Araber. (Wenn du noch etwas wissen 
móchtest,) stehe ich dir zur Verfügung, bitte sehr. 32. Die Araber des Irak verstehen 
unsere Sprache nicht. [...] Aber unser Arabisch ist nun mit dem Persischen leider ein 
wenig vermischt und sehr gut verstehen sie es nicht. 


5.2 Arabkhane (Rämungän) 


Der folgende Text ist wieder ein Auszug aus einer längeren Aufnahme, die noch 
nicht vollständig transkribiert ist. Sie entstand während meiner zweiten Reise nach 
Arabkhane. Das Dorf Rämungän hat, wie viele andere Orte Arabkhanes, kaum noch 
dauerhaft hier lebende Einwohner. Die in ganz Iran verbreitete Landflucht sorgte, 
verschärft durch anhaltende Trockenjahre, dafür, dass seine Bevölkerung in die gró- 
ßeren Städte Irans abwanderte. 

Doch kehren viele Araber im Sommer oder zu besonderen Anlässen nach Arab- 
khane zurück. So verhält es sich auch bei diesem älteren Ehepaar, dem Tischler 
iMhimmad Xazäfipür (74 Jahre alt) und seiner Frau Gulafrüz bint Karblä Ibrähim 
(70 Jahre alt). Die Sommermonate verbringen sie in Rämungän, während sie das üb- 
rige Jahr mittlerweile in Birjand wohnen. 


76 Gemeint ist die Prostitution in Mashhad, für die die Stadt ebenso bekannt ist wie für den Schrein 
des Emam Reza, der eine wichtige Pilgerstätte auch für viele Iraker ist. 


Arabische Texte aus Südkhorasan (Iran): Arabkhane und Khalaf 


Text 2: Broterwerb in Arabkhane 


1. [Ehefrau:] agar Cäyin ansig, ansig gabbe kull а5-зау 77... lel, lel va nahár cäyin alaggut, 
alaggut himác gabbe gabbe vâz... 2. [Ehemann:] al-lél кап táfalig?* icórág??, zamánin kan 
icräg dasti 59, zamänin Кап icrág girsuz*', zamánin Кап icrág tür*?, zamán al pisrafte 
icrág tür. 3. halabát?? naft kän yigi masalán dik az-zamán кип halab naft, polomsode®* 
känän, maxsüs il Curg at-tür. 4. kull halab kan саг tuman-o pang gerän, kull halab сат tu- 
man-o pang gerän, maxsüs il Curgát at-tür. 5. Кап yinsgan cand tà masalán dufáyif gáfdát 
himän-o al-lel nahür yinsgan, yinsgan yilaggtán gabbe. 6. bord dik ag-gabbät vâz kun naga 
ihna käsibiyye insayy, kun naga Yazd, kun naga Isfahan, kun nágadi masalán Tihrän. 
7. vâz hindik ag-gálicát*? kun inbifhín. hom kásibiyye kun іпѕауу, vo-hom kun inbif ma- 
salan dik af-fars marsát?* ad dufáyifna kâr yisán. 8. kun nágadi masalán do mah se mah, 
kun insayy kásibiyye váz kun infiyy nigi. 9. dik az-zamän arzániyye?" kan, kun naga it 


Tihrän, min Tihrän min ab-bäzär kun nurkab, уй mästnät ad de tabaga, mäsinät de tabaga 
Капап. 10. Кап yáxdán de gerán, de gerän bilithin®® кап, kun nurkab јаз-зата fam-mástn 
kun innäm, má kun innahhey# 11. kun innahhi i$ Simrän, kun insayy basát*? hänikät, kun 
insayy basát-o kun inbif säfät-o kun inbif masalán ihdam-o kun inbif masalán zabt??-o hak 
STtnät kun inbif-o 12. vâz min bafd de mah зе mah, kun nigi, zindigiyatna?! idáme птића, 
xarg-o maxárigna??, 13. hän-hom kun nizra$, aS-Stä, kun naga masalán age” taraktul kan 
yä taraktul, zamán al gabl at-taraktul yä huväyis, уй huväyis, уй hmir, yä bugar. 14. kun 
тета“ masalan pingäh šast man, ce fag-gibile ce fab-byavan™. 15. vâz kun naga l-hisád, 
kun naga l-hisád, am-mriyy va §-fyal kullna. 16. al kan findeh motor motor, ab bimötor 


77 Pers. Sab „Nacht, Abend“. 

78 Aar. f-I-q für „(Feuer) anzünden“. 

79 Pers. cerag „Lampe, Leuchte, Laterne“. 

80 Pers. ceräg dasti „Handlaterne“. 

81 Pers. gerd „rund, ringsum“, süxtan (süz-) „brennen, verbrennen“. 
82 Pers. tür „Netz“, eine Art Strumpflampe. 

83 Pers. halab „Blechbüchse, Blechkanne“. 

84 polomb Sode „verplombt“ ist ganz persisch ins Arabische entlehnt. 
85 Pers. qalice „kleiner Teppich, Läufer“. 

86 Pers. fars „Teppich“, mars ist Reimwort. 

87 Pers. arzani Substantivbildung zu arzan „günstig, billig“. 

88 Pers. belit „Fahrschein“. 

89 Pers. basat „Verkaufsstand, Warenauslage“. 

90 Pers. (radio) Zabt „Radiorekorder, Kassettenspieler“. 

91 Pers. zendegi „Leben“. 


92 Pers. xarg-o-maxäreg aus xarg „Ausgabe, Kosten, Aufwendungen“ 
und maxareg „Ausgaben, Kosten“. 


93 «pers. agar „wenn, falls“. 
94 Pers. biyaban „Wüste, Steppe“. 
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уд Lihmára. 17. уй h-hmára masalán кап yágadi – dä furubiyye yuftun, furubi-hu, kullhin 


gafad yuftunhín! - [Ehefrau: hatmán?? yuftunhín mäsälläh dä] kun naga náhasud, kun 
náhasud-o kun instha xarman?8-o kun indarrtha-vo kun invaddiha il ar-rahha. 


iMhimmad Xazäfipür und Gulafrüz bint Karblä Ibrahim, 30.09.2019 


1. Wenn ich Teppiche wob, wob ich den ganzen Abend, Nacht und Tag knüpfte ich, so 
einen Teppich nach dem anderen. 2. Nachts zündete sie eine Lampe an, es gab eine Zeit, 
da waren es Handlampen, eine Zeit, da waren es gerdsuz-Lampen, eine Zeit waren es 
tür-Lampen, später waren es tür-Lampen. 3. Zu jener Zeit kamen Öldosen, jede Öldose 
... Sie waren verplombt, speziell für die tür-Lampen. 4. Jede Dose kostete vier Toman 
und fünf Kran, speziell für tür-Lampen. 5. Ein paar Frauen pflegten (gemeinsam) zu 
weben, sie saßen hier und woben, knüpften Tag und Nacht Teppiche. 6. Mit jenen Tep- 
pichen verdienten wir dann unseren Lebensunterhalt, wir gingen nach Yazd, nach 
Esfahan oder zum Beispiel nach Teheran. 7. Dann verkauften wir jene Läufer. Wir 
verdienten somit unseren Lebensunterhalt und verkauften auch jene Teppiche, die 
unsere Frauen gefertigt hatten. 8. Wir gingen beispielsweise für zwei, drei Monate, ver- 
dienten unseren Lebensunterhalt, dann kehrten wir zurück, kamen wieder. 9. Zu jener 
Zeit war alles günstig, wir fuhren nach Teheran, von Teheran, vom Bazar stiegen wirin 
doppelstóckige Fahrzeuge?" ein, es waren doppelstöckige Fahrzeuge. 10. (Dafür) nah- 
men sie zwei Kran, ein Fahrschein kostete zwei Kran, wir stiegen ein, wir schliefen eine 
Stunde im Wagen und kamen noch nicht an. 11. Wir kamen in Semiràn?? an, machten 
dort einen Verkaufsstand, wir machten einen Verkaufsstand und verkauften Uhren. 
Wir verkauften zum Beispiel Kleidung, Kassettenspieler und solche Dinge verkauften 
wir. 12. Dann nach zwei, drei Monaten, kamen wir zurück, führten unser Leben weiter, 
(mit) unseren Ausgaben und dergleichen. 13. Hier sáten wir, im Winter??, wir fuhren 
mit dem Traktor, wenn es einen Traktor gab, vor der Zeit des Traktors gingen wir mit 
Lasttieren, mit Lasttieren, (also) mit Eseln, mit Rindern. 14. Wir sáten fünfzig sechzig 
Мап 109, sei es im Gebirge, sei es in der Wüstenebene. 15. Dann gingen wir zur Ernte, 
zur Ernte gingen wir, Frauen und Kinder, wir alle. 16. Wer ein Motorrad hatte (fuhr mit 
dem) Motorrad, der ohne Motorrad (ging) mit dem Esel. 17. Mit dem Esel pflegte man 


95 Pers. hatmán ,ganz gewiss, unbedingt, bestimmt*. 
96 Pers. xarman „Kornhaufen, ungedroschenes Getreide“. 


97 Es handelt sich hierbei wohl um Doppeldeckerbusse, die in den 1980er Jahren in der Haupt- 
stadt Irans noch in Betrieb waren. Der Transport sperriger Ware auf dem Dach eines Busses 
ist nicht unüblich, wie ich selbst an Teherans südlichem Busterminal beobachten konnte. 

98 Wohlhabender nördlicher Bezirk Teherans. 

99 Gemeint ist die Zeit vor Nouruz, die zum Trockenfeldbau (d.h. ohne künstliche Bewässerung) 
genutzt wird. 

100 Altes Gewichtsmaß. 
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zu gehen, - der hier versteht ja Arabisch, er ist Araber, er versteht alle [Worte] - (un- 
bedingt, er versteht sie alle, ma3allah) wir gingen ernten, ernteten und machten einen 
Kornhaufen. Wir worfelten das Getreide und brachten es zur Mühle. 


5.3 Khalaf 


Diese Aufnahme aus dem rein arabischen Dorf Khalaf ist in Asadiye im Haus meines 
Freundes Hámed Gäni entstanden. Asadiye (ehemals Asadäbäd) ist ein etwas größe- 
rer Ort 40 km südlich von Khalaf. Die Grenze zu Afghanistan ist hier nicht mehr weit. 
Tracht und Aussehen der Bevólkerung spiegeln das auch deutlich wider. 

Hamed arbeitet als Lehrer in Hendevälän und begleitete mich auf meinen Reisen 
in die arabischsprachigen Dörfer Darmiyäns. Er ist junger Familienvater und der 
sehr engagierte Ortsvorsteher (pers. dehyar) Khalafs, so dass er noch viele Wochen- 
enden in seinem Heimatdorf verbringt. An seinem eigenen arabischen Dialekt zeigt 
er großes Interesse. Dank ihm konnte ich auch die ersten Aufnahmen mit weiblichen 
Sprechern anfertigen, was bei den konservativeren Arabern Khalafs schwieriger war 
als bei den Bewohnern Arabkhanes, wo dies problemlos móglich ist. 

Sprecher des Texts ist der 70-jährige Hiten Xadäfi. Er stand mir nach der gerade 
eingefahrenen Berberitzenernte für Aufnahmen zur Verfügung und sprach neben 
dieser auch eine längere Geschichte über seine Zeit beim Militär auf Band. 


Text 3: Der Tod meiner Mutter 


1. ane xidmiti’™ fi Ahvád Cänat, gét il muraxxatiyye!??, min mūt итті xubar та Кип 
findi. 2. gutt vähid ili Sttin mà can gäyul-hu, telefonin-ham та сап in dang yudurbün'®®, 
náme194-ham dir!” сап yínahi, du mmáh til сап yigirr!?9 in al-kàgad'?" yigi. 3. il 
muraxxatiyye get, get il Nügäv, get il Nügäv, humü йхипа1° af findah muthaf kunt 
agrá, il Sindah ag get gal: д. Пак fam-motortiklet àxud tà yivaddik il Xalaf. gaSade ma 
сап in mâšiyye 199 yógodi. 5. fam-motortiklet ixadt, vare rätah rukabt, min Hendevälan 


101 Pers. xedmat hier: „Militärdienst“. 

102 Pers. moraxxast hier: „Heimaturlaub“. 

103 Pers. zang zadan „läuten, klingeln, anrufen (Telefon)“. 

104 Pers. näme „Brief, Schreiben“. 

105 Pers. dir „spät“. 

106 Pers. tül kesidan „dauern, sich hinziehen“. 

107 Pers. kägaz „Papier; Brief, Dokument“. 

108 Pers. äxond „(islam.) Geistlicher“. 

109 Pers. тазт „Fahrzeug, Auto“. In Arabkhane wird die Form тазт verwendet. 
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af fubarne, am-motori gal in inte min miridit ummak xubar can Sindak?, ane ва icalt!!9, 
gult таваг! итті mirid саупе-ћі? 6. gal là, istibah*? gäbud, uxre Cäyne-hi, mà га! 
ili. 7. gene gidene il Xalaf, gidene И ag-gubbe sift ummi mahi, tayalt іп ummi ven-hi? 
gálow gädye il gubbat uxtak. 8. fad-dikeke!!? kunt, gálow nögodi far raddhe, fag-gast 
sift uxti gat. 9. uxti ag gat Sift ticbi-o tigi, ћи m-muhall futant in ummi mayyte-hi. bafad 
min 318 máh ac сап mayyte ane futant. 10. hū d-damán là kágad сап là telefon can, 
xubar та can yógodi yigi. 11. vuld fammi-ham уй motortiklet tatáduf !!* Can mitayy-hu, 
uhu-ham can mayyit, xayli dad nàrühe!!? kunt. 12. muraxxatiti tammat fayyet. 13. himü 
t-tane min bat ke närähe kunt, min ad-diplum gubül та ttet!!$. 14. himü t-tane diplum 
kunt ard águbdah, mardi ittet!!". 15. uxüy ac can gay il Ahvád-ham сап yicbi, kunt 
agül es mitti yak? can viel idi сада“, та gal in ummne mayyte-hi. 16. tà xudi ag get il 
Xalaf futant in ummi mayyte-hi. [Hämed: Allá yirhamhe.] 


Hiten Xadäfi, 24.10.2019 


1. Mein Militärdienst war in Ahwaz, ich kam auf Heimaturlaub und wusste vom Tod 
meiner Mutter nichts. 2. Niemand hatte mir etwas gesagt, ein Telefon hatte ich auch 
nicht, dass sie hätten anrufen können, auch ein Brief kam erst spät an, zwei Monate 
dauerte es, dass ein Schreiben ankam. 3. Ich kam auf Heimaturlaub, ich kam nach 
Nügàb!!$, nach Nügàb kam ich. Jener Geistliche, bei dem ich Koranlesen lernte, sagte, 
als ich zu ihm gekommen war: 4. Ich werde dir ein Motorrad besorgen, das dich nach 
Khalaf bringen soll. Eine Straße gab es nicht, dass man mit dem Auto hätte fahren 
kónnen. 5. Ich besorgte ein Motorrad, stieg hinter ihm [dem Fahrer] auf, wir hatten 
Hendevälän'!? passiert, da fragte mich der Fahrer: Wusstest du von der Krankheit 
deiner Mutter? Ich erschrak, fragte: War denn meine Mutter krank? 6. Er antwortete: 
Nein, da muss ich mich vertan haben, es war jemand anderes. Er wollte es mir nicht 
sagen. 7. Wir gingen und kamen nach Khalaf, gingen ins Haus, ich sah, dass meine 
Mutter nicht da war. Ich fragte, wo meine Mutter sei. Sie antworteten: Sie ist ins Haus 
deiner Schwester gegangen. 8. Ich verharrte einen kurzen Augenblick (im Haus), da 


110 Pers. ёа xordan „überrascht sein, zusammenzucken, zusammenfahren*. 

111 Pers.magar ,etwa, denn*. 

112 Pers. estebäh „Fehler, Irrtum, Versehen“. 

113 Diminutiv zu dakke „Augenblick, Moment“. 

114 Pers. tasädof „Zusammenstoß, (Verkehrs-)Unfall*. 

115 Pers. närähat „unruhig, bewegt, besorgt“. 

116 Pers. qabül Sodan „angenommen werden; (eine Prüfung) bestehen“. 

117 Pers. mardüd Sodan „abgelehnt, verstoßen werden; (eine Prüfung) nicht bestehen, durchfallen*. 
118 Ort 20 km südl. von Khalaf. 

119 Ort 16 km südl. von Khalaf. 
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sagten sie, lasst uns zu ihr gehen. Da sah ich auf einmal, dass meine Schwester ge- 
kommen war. 9. Als meine Schwester da war, sah ich, sie weint und kommt (auf mich 
Zu). Zu dem Zeitpunkt verstand ich, dass meine Mutter gestorben war. Ganze sechs 
Monate, nachdem sie gestorben war, begriff ich es erst. 10. Es gab damals kein Papier 
und kein Telefon, Nachrichten gingen und kamen nicht. 11. Auch mein Vetter hatte 
einen Unfall mit dem Motorrad gehabt, auch er war gestorben. Ich war sehr aufge- 
wühlt. 12. Mein Heimaturlaub war zu Ende, ich kehrte zurück. 13. In jenem Jahr wur- 
de ich zum Schulabschluss nicht zugelassen, da ich (so) aufgelóst war. 14. In jenem 
Jahr wollte ich den Schulabschluss machen, (doch) ich wurde abgelehnt. 15. Auch 
mein Bruder, der nach Ahwaz gekommen war, weinte. Da fragte ich: Was ist mit dir 
passiert? Er sagte: Meine Hand schmerzt, er wollte mir nicht sagen, dass unsere Mut- 
ter gestorben war. 16. Erst als ich selbst nach Khalaf kam, verstand ich, dass meine 
Mutter gestorben ist. [Hämed: Gott sei ihr gnádig.] 


Dieser Text stellt die erste publizierte Aufnahme mit einer Frau aus Khalaf dar. Da es ei- 
ner meiner anfänglichen Besuche in dem Ort war, musste mein Begleiter Hämed Gàni, 
der älteste Sohn der 60-jährigen Sprecherin Máhgan£ Nifmati Gani, nach einer kurzen 
Unterweisung das Aufnehmen in einem Nebenraum übernehmen. Erst bei meinen 
späteren Besuchen zeigte sich seine Mutter Gangi aufgeschlossener und gesellte sich 
auch zum Teetrinken zu uns. Sie erzählt von der Herstellung einer regionalen Speise. 


Text 4: Aus der Küche Khorasans: gulürsir 


1. апе Gangi hatte'?°-vo be-Senátnüáme?!?! Máhgang-e!?? Nifmati bint hagi Diyáddin, 
vali ђе-тазјаг 23 umm Ahmad ili їйї yittin'**. umm Ahmad yigülün-o 2. tavdih fag- 
gude?in muhalli*?* antikum. 3. yidirfün hunte fi had-dast"?$, ad-dast al yahatdün!?” 
ah-hunte-vo yigibünhe fas-Savanderüd ??-xo fi nam??? yitün ah-hunte. д. Бата yitünhe fi 


120 Kopula fem. *hasta. 

121 Pers. senäsnäme „Personalausweis, Geburtsurkunde“. 

122 Mit Ezafe zwischen Vor- und Nachnamen wie im Persischen üblich. 
123 Falsch für mashür. 

124 Аат. sawt, nach pers. seda kardan „rufen“. 

125 Pers. mahalli „örtlich, lokal, einheimisch“. 

126 Pers. dast „Ebene, Flachland, Steppe, Wüste“. 

127 Aar. h-s-d: hutad, yáhatud „ernten“. 

128 Pers. sabanerüz „vierundzwanzig Stunden, Tag und Nacht“. 

129 Pers. nam „Feuchtigkeit, Nässe“. 
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faé-gidir!*?-o yiraccbünhe'?! vagg ad-doww??, 5. in xayli уаграде 33, in dad kaleppad*** 
Уі 6. hâ m-muhall vâd fat-tätat'?® тіп muhalli yirissün fi vatt!?9 hima h-hunte-vo 
sur yintünah. 7. milh-ham be-indädt'?” al ladim-hu yitünah. yitünah, dak am-muhallät 
ay yiyabbtünah уда yigün yituhnünah, átyáb yitünah'°®. 8. yituhnünah-o уда min fam- 
müxul yunxulünah. 9. an-narm??? ilah can yigülün gulürstr, ad-durust!*? tävari. 10. dak 
am-muhallät be-gür ab-biring ak-katte!*!, at-tävari himäc piyaleyi!*? do ppiyäle umma 
сап yitün. 11. al-ummä be-£üs сап yigi'*, at-tavari сап yirissünah, уда can yixallünah 
vagg ac-cirag in hima l-ummä can yigüs. 12. dak am-muhall dihin сап yitünah-o fi 
damm'** сап yitünah tà vaxt ad dad dammah сап yidhar'*° in vâd il matrafiyye 
yinahi"®, 13. ag-gulürsir-ham ddd tire Сап yiraccbünah ya umma, dak am-muhallät 
Suvá-ham fih сап yitün, däroduve'*’-ham milh-o tundiyye'*-vo dardiyye'* can 
yitünah-o be-gür 815°. 14. dak Бе-ёпг Sas tatavvur tavvu!?! ag-gulürsir Can yüklünah, 
xayli-ham xusmidde!*?-vo liddatti'°® сап. [Hämed: tamám?] i-. 


Mahgang Nifmati Gani, 27.09.2019 


130 Aar. діаг „Kessel“. 
131 Aar.r-k-b im II. Verbalstamm. 
132 Aar. daw? ist im Arabischen Khorasans „Feuer“. 


133 Pers.var-poxtan (paz-), 3. Sg. var-pazad „dass es kocht, siedet“. Arab. ist hier yixtibid oder yigüs 
zu erwarten. 


134 Pers. kaleh „kurz“, poxtan (paz-) „Kochen, sieden*. 

135 Vgl. pers. tds „Schale“. 

136 Aar. wast. 

137 Pers. andäze „Menge, Maß, Größe“. 

138 Pers. asyab kardan „mahlen“. 

139 Pers. narm „weich, zart, fein“. 

140 Pers. dorost „grob, groß, massiv“. 

141 Pers. bereng-e kate, im Ggs. zum dampfgegarten boxärpaz. 
142 Pers. руде „Becher, Tasse“, in Khalaf laut Informant „Trinkglas“. 
143 Pers. be 215 amadan „sieden, kochen“. 

144 Pers. dam „Dampf“, dam kardan „aufbrühen, aufkochen“. 
145 Khalaf duhar, yidhar „aufsteigen“. 


146 Pers. be masraf rasidan wörtl. „zum Verbrauch gelangen“, khorsanarab. n-h-y „erreichen, 
gelangen zu, ankommen“. 


147 Pers. därü „Arznei, Spezereiwaren“ und dava „Arznei, Heilmittel“ (Pl. adviye „Gewürz“. 
148 Pers. tondi „Schärfe“. 

149 Pers. zardi „gelbe Farbe“, gemeint ist zar(d)cube „Gelbwurz“. 

150 Pers. ?as „Suppe“. 

151 Pers. tasavvor kardan „sich vorstellen, sich denken“. 

152 Pers. xosmaz(z)e „wohlschmeckend, pikant“. 

153 Pers. lezzati „Genuss, Geschmack“. 
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1. Ich bin Gangi, nach der Geburtsurkunde Mahgang Nifmati, Tochter des Hadschi 
Ziyäddin, jedoch bekannt bin ich als Umm Ahmad. So rufen sie mich. Umm Ahmad 
sagen 51е.13 2. Ich werde euch die Beschreibung eines einheimischen Gerichts geben. 
3. Man sát den Weizen in der Ebene, von der Ebene erntet man den Weizen und bringt 
ihn. Sie legen ihn für die Dauer von vierundzwanzig Stunden zum Einweichen (,in 
die Nässe“). 4. Dann tun sie ihn in einen Kessel und setzen ihn auf das Feuer. 5. Dass 
[das Wasser] stark siedet, dass [der Weizen] halbgar wird. 6. Da gießen sie dann eine 
Schale regionaler Milch zu diesem Weizen hinein und rühren es zusammen. 7. Salz 
wird auch in der Menge, die nótig ist, hinzugegeben. Sie tun es also hinzu. Sobald sie 
es dann getrocknet haben, kommen sie und mahlen es, verarbeiten es zu Mehl. 8. Sie 
zermahlen es und sieben es durch ein Sieb. 9. Den fein gemahlenen Weizen nannte 
man gulursir, den grob gemahlenen sávari. 10. Daraufhin ist es wie beim im Wasser 
gekochten Reis. Auf ein Glas sávari gaben sie ebenso zwei Glas Wasser hinzu. 11. So- 
bald das Wasser kochte, gaben sie den sávari-Weizen hinein und ließen ihn dann auf 
dem Gasbrenner'°®, damit das Wasser weiterkochte. 12. Da gab man tierisches Fett 
hinzu, brühte es auf, bis sein Dampf aufstieg (d.h. bis es eingekocht war), dass es 
zum Verzehr bereit war. 13. Auch gulurstr, schau, setzten sie mit Wasser auf, dann ga- 
ben sie [Ziegen]fleisch hinein, Gewürze, Salz, Schärfe und Gelbwurz, nach Art einer 
dicken Suppe. 14. Stellt euch jenes gulursir als Art Suppe vor, das sie aßen. Es war sehr 
köstlich und schmackhaft. [Hämed: War's das?] Ja. 
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155 Gemeint sind pers. cerag valur „Lampen“. Erst seit jüngster Zeit ist Khalaf an das Gasnetz 
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Conversations Among Women: 
A Text in the Arabic Dialect of Khuzestan 
(Southwest Iran) 


ABSTRACT This paper presents the transcription and translation of a recording 
made 2016 during fieldwork in the city of Hamidiyya, in Khuzestan, located about 
25 km to the north-west of the region's capital city Ahwaz. The text is introduced 
by a brief discussion of some of the characteristic phonological, morphological 
and lexical features of Khuzestani Arabic in general, and some peculiarities of 
the Hamidiyya dialect in particular. Language contact with the country's official 
language, Persian, of course is also significant, but will not be the focus of this 
discussion. 


KEYWORDS Arabic dialectology, galat dialect, Bedouin-type, Khuzestani Arabic, 
minority variety, field research 


1 Introduction 


Khuzestani Arabic (KhA) is an Arabic variety spoken in the southwestern Iranian 
province of Khuzestan. It belongs to the southern group of the Bedouin-type Mesopo- 
tamian golat-dialects. 

The text is preceded by some notes on characteristic features of KhA discussed in 
relation to their occurrence in the following text. Most linguistic features described 
below are found throughout Khuzestan. Some features characteristic of the north- 
western area of Hamidiyya or Huwayza will be highlighted. Hamidiyya is a town of 
approximately 20,000 inhabitants and the centre of the district that bears the same 
name. 

As can be seen in the following discussion, the dialect of Hamidiyya shows several 
typical rural or farab features (cf. Ingham 1973; 2006), such as the application of the 
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gahawa-syndrome in imperfective verbs (see below).! The majority of the features 
described below appear in the following text and wherever possible, there is a refer- 
ence to an example in the text via the respective sentence number within brackets. 


2 Grammatical and lexical notes 


Phonology 


Besides the two short vowel phonemes o and а, there are five long vowels: à, e, t, 
0, ü. 

Long ë is in most cases pronounced as a central glide ia; in the area of Hamidiyya, 
we often hear t instead of e, e.g. fali-ha “оп her’ (in contrast to Ahwäzi fale-ha).? 
Word-finalatends to be raised (whether originating as a feminine gender marker, 
pronominal suffix or other) to a mid-front vowel varying between [e] and [ze] in 
non-emphatic, non-guttural contexts. 

The interdentals t, d and d are generally retained, although sometimes d is pro- 
nounced d (cf., for example, hada ‘this’ « hada in sentence 26). 

The Old Arabic (OA) affricate 8 has shifted to y, e.g. ahyar < ?ahgär ‘stones’ (sen- 
tence 99). 

К and g have been affricated in front vowel environments, e.g. гасе! < ?akl ‘food’ 
(sentence 50); ydi£ « *ydig « yadiqu “о distress (sb.)' (sentence 77). 

The dialect exhibits the so-called gahawa-syndrome: Stage 1: in a non-final syllable 
of the structure Сас, a short vowel (а) is inserted after C; when С, is a guttural, 
e.g. OA ?axdar » ?axadar 'green' (sentence 9). The rural/farab dialects also show 
the gahawa-syndrome in the imperfective verbs of Form I, e.g. yfaraf « OA yafrifu 
‘he knows’ (sentence 113). 


Morphology 


Gender distinction in the 22 and 3" persons of verbs and pronouns is a feature of 
all KhA dialects. 

The independent pronouns of the 3 persons possess two variants, vowel-initial 
(i.e. of the structure ?vCCv) versus consonant-initial: Msc huwa (sentence 52) vs. 
?ahwa; MPL huma ~ humma vs. ?ahma (sentence 115); FSG hiyye (sentence 100) vs. 


Note that the terms farab and hadar only roughly correspond to the terms rural and urban, cf. 
Leitner (Forthcoming: 18-29) for a detailed discussion of these terms. 


Cf. Ingham (1976: 68), who describes this feature as typical of the {Amara and marshland 
region as well as of the northern and eastern areas of Khuzestan. 
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?ahye; and FPL hanna (sentence 91) vs. гаћпа. Ingham describes the vowel-initial 
forms as typical of the Satt al-TArab and southern KhA dialects as well as the 
dialects of the Bani Lam north and east of {Amara (Ingham 1976: 70, fn. 29; in 
Ingham 2007: 574 only the forms with initial vowel are provided). Except for the 
FSG forms, in the text from Hamidiyya the consonant-initial forms of the 3" per- 
son pronouns prevail. 

- Atypical urban feature within this geographical region (Ingham 1973: 544) found 
in the area of Hamidiyya is the extended use of -ё- in the inflectional suffixes of 
the prv.? Thus, in this dialect, the form is not restricted to geminated and defective 
verbs. For example, kabbaret 1 raised (sb.) (sentence 17), onmutlet ‘I lay down’ 
(sentence 32), or lhagiana ‘we lived to see’ (sentence 124; in Ahwaz the respective 
form is lahagna). 

- Optional suffixation of -an after 1* person singular imperfective verbs of the hol- 
low (i.e. medial weak) and geminated type: e.g., ?adullan ‘I stay,’ and ?amütan 
“I die’ (sentence 86). This South-Mesopotamian feature is a contraction of the verb 
and the postponed 1“ person singular pronoun гапа (Ingham 2000: 127). 

- The genitive marker is та! (sentence 33), which is subject to gender and number 
agreement (FSG mälat, MPL malin, FPL malat). 

- In KhA, there are two forms of the verb ‘give’: nata, yanti and Pata, yəti (sen- 
tence 47) (cf. Behnstedt and Woidich 2014: 409). In the following text, only the 
second form is found. 

- KhAhas four forms to express non-existence: māku (most common form), madman 
(sentence 85), mamas and, in some cases, ma bi. Existence is expressed with the 
particles ?aku, hassat or, in some cases, bt. 

- The prefix ta- of the Form V verbs: eg, taCabbasot ‘Ihave learnt’ (sentence 72) is an- 
other rural feature found in the dialect of Hamidiyya (cf. Ingham 1973, 197: 541-542). 
The corresponding urban form shows no vowel in the prefix (tcabbaset). 


Lexis 


The lexical items that KhA shares with most other Mesopotamian dialects (cf.e.g. 
Erwin 1963 on Baghdadi Arabic; cf. also Ingham 1973: 546), are e.g hassa ‘now’ (sen- 
tence 19), kallas ‘very, totally’ (sentence 125), ?aku ‘there is’ and хб$ used as an attribu- 
tive adjective preceding nouns as in хб$ walad ‘a good boy’ or as an adverb as in hiyye 
хӧ$ tas?al ‘she asks good questions’ (sentence 39). 


3 This feature is also common in southern Iraq, including Basra (Ingham 1974: 16, fn. 1; Jastrow 
2007: 421), in several Gulf Arabic dialects (Holes 2016: 33-34) and even in some dialects in 
Sudan and North Africa (Holes 2016: 33-34). 
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Lexical features that are only shared with southern Mesopotamian dialects, or 
even found only in KhA (cf. Ingham 1973: 547 for more southern Mesopotamian and 
distinct KhA items), are e.g. the conjunction Cia ‘because’ (sentence 59), the discourse 
particles ca (sentence 28) and xo (sentence 67), farax ‘child’ (sentence 44) and the in- 
terrogative уали (MSG) ‘who?’ (sentence 125; its FSG form yahi occurs in sentence 30) 
(cf. Ingham 2000: 127). 

Borrowed items from Persian are e.g. dehdar ‘village mayor’ (sentence 117) and 
zendan ‘jail’ (sentence 82). 


3 Text 


The following text is a dialogue which I recorded during my fieldwork in Khuzestan 
in September 2016. The two women were interviewed while sitting on the sidewalk in 
front of their houses in a quiet street in Hamidiyya, Khuzestan. Both are aged around 
50 and come from poor families. The topics of their conversation are: family, former 
times, tattoos and childbirth. 

The transcription of the text is not consistently phonemic because it indicates, for 
example, the allophones i and u of the phoneme a. Also noted is the raising of final -a# 
to -e# and assimilations such as In > nn and St > $$. 

There are various forms of address, most often bi-polar kinship terms (cf. Yasin 1977), 
used by the elderly woman to address their listeners, e.g. yumma *(lit.) oh mother’ (sen- 
тепсе 2), yadde 'grandmother' or famma ‘(lit.) uncle' (both in sentence 8). As there exist 
no real equivalents for such forms of address in English, they will not be translated. 

The speakers in the following texts are: 


A: Ahmad, a young journalist from Ahwaz 
B: First elderly woman from Hamidiyya 
BL: The author 

C: Second elderly woman from Hamidiyya 
D: Ayoung man, friend of Ahmad 


1. awlad-ac, fad-hum afrux? 

2. eh, fad-i yumma, frexät* fad-i... 

3. ham assolfin-hum sawälaf, matal atgali-lhum: 'agotdu хай! asolf-alkum!’? 
4. eh, Са wah(ad)! 

5. S-assolft-Ihum? 

6. asolf-alhum, zaman gabul, yadde, hec safat, hec Safat... 

7. Sanhu? eh |-ћес $ә{ә w I-hec Sofot w-ahna rrid-han. 


> Z > M > Bie 


4 farax ‘child,’ PL əfrüx, has the commonly used diminutive form frex, PL frexat. 
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8. hà, agal-hum, yadde, zaman al-yom abu yumma yadda yat-kum al-yom mat rakadat 
Lan-Niasan, aw hasadna, aw lagatna, aw lamlamnena w kall si sawwena, атта. 
9. famme, yibna al-axadar w-al-yabas, hattena, asawwi тога“ ?alhum awwal lə- 
frexat awwal häd, famme, awwal àne awwal äne rabbet l-yitama ... kaddet-li wakot, 
та hadd. 10. w-an-nob, awlad akubraw, yawwaziat-hum, an-nob särat fad-hum 
afrexät. т. w-asolof, asolaf al-mà бага Sala-y dak al-wakat, kalla al-had al-wakat. 

12. ?anti dak al-wakat Sanhi Canat mahant-ac? Sugult-ac? 

13. mahant-i? Sugult-i? fad таун и mfayas-ni w mfayost-a w hahaw hahaw w yaybin 
ad-darab had kalla, ha? kull $i mà Salta. 14. w lamman та, lamman та mat — уй man 
хет al lafa-k amhammad – an-nöb sar al-habal ahnä sar al-habal ba-Ctüf-i* – da-xall® 
asölaf xayye – sar al-habal ba-Ctüf-i. 15. gamt? а©йуәп l-abnayyt-i, ахај fali-ha xatar. 
16. afayan l-awliod-i, аха] falta xatar – tosmaf-ni ya famme? 17. hà, lamman та 
kabbaret-hum kabbaret-hum allah gasam-alhum ansiawinat®, al-hamdilläh wa 
Zakar. 18. an-nöba°, säraw fad-hum afrexät. 19. hassa, sarat fayüz bafad mà bi-ya 
hel. 20. вати matal mà апе baret-hum!? huma ham bärö-ni. 21. Süf famma hdd ət- 
tuwaälet, faziz galb-i, kall si атта walla. 22. hasadna, lammena taban, lammena – 
&anena haywan, kull si sawwena ya faziz galb-i. 23. wa-dabbarna fesat-na, had 
al-wakat al marr falia-na, ha ha. 24. hassa lamman та sert fayayiz!! hassa hatta 
mà bio walla amsi... 

25. hada d-dagga w dägge Salia-k...? 

26. hada атта, hada атта madgüg häda füd moa??-ssir al-mara täxad rayyal, 
athutt ahnä туазт, Sud assir halwa. 

27. hay man xadeti aw gabal la taxdin daggeti...? 

28. la, walla la, bafad sərt abnayye hdiata w gamat: yumma, ca dic ad-digge w hay 
dagg, hay dagge hay dā- hà an(e) ham sawwan-li! — agal al-, la-n-naswan al ydiggan, 
gäman ysawwan-li. 29. ydiggan, eh! са as-hala-han hädanni ya?!?! 

30. yahi canat addigg? 

31. fayayiz ham fayayiz fad-na, famma- и tafali yumma tafay fadwa-lac. 32. anmutlet 
w daggat hawayb-i, anmutlet, daggat hädann, ha suf as-hala-han! tsuf-han? 


The more common plural of cataf ‘shoulder’ is ctafat not ctüf. 
On the prefix da- used for emphasis in Iragi Arabic, see Blanc (1964: 117). 


СЕ Behnstedt and Woidich (2014: 233) on cognate forms with the same meaning in Chad, Nigeria 
and Kuwait. 


Diminutive plural of naswan ‘women.’ 

an-nob ~ an-noba is a conjunction meaning ‘then.’ 

Cf. Holes (2001: 39) on Bahraini Arabic: ‘bara “take care of, take pains over.” 
Diminutive of fayüz ‘elderly woman.’ 

< man ‘when. 


Particle used for expressing astonishment or obviousness, like ‘well, what do you think?! 
Of course, they were stunning!’ 
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33. eh, wäyad halwa, bass һаа-ә$-$әКә1 mäl-han füd!* sanhi, matal hassa bad əl- 
34. füd hay "па hay ћатата- уа man хет al lafa-k, w hada halal... [laughs]. 


36. walla, faziza tfäyan fala-y ya fazizt-i. 
37. hày atfohm-ac. sa?li-ha su?al! 
38. aku si akla xassa l-al-mara al yaybe? 


40. 10 asölaf-alkum hay, yadde – tafal, tafal, əgfəd, askat askat! дл. suf, ane, man 
bafad rayl-i fadal, man zaman dak al-wakat, Ђатаа azlamt-i fadal. 42. ynadhan-ni 
an-naswan al-mudayygat matal ah ah fad-han hamal. 43. ygülan ‘tafay’ yfarafan- 
ni ane adanni*, al-marät"°, bafad faziz galb-i Slon mamat malt al-hawäz?! ha. 
44. ynadhan-ni w-amsi, arth la-t-tuwab l-at-tuwab - ösal al-hay al-harma w tyıb, 
atyib afaraf amahhd-a al-farax, атагај agass as-sarr, атагај agammat, wa атагај 
sanhi Sakal al-mara hay al tarid atyıb, aftaham bi-ha, aS-yoyot-aC, galli-li! 

45. saralat-a¢, atgal-lic, l-al-yayba ham fad-ac айа xassa? al-mara tarid atyıb, S-tatin- 


46. at tarid atytb? Һа, топа atyıb, yumma, assaww-alha – al-haywana nahlib-ha, 
w-ansawwi bahat w dahan mal haywan w-anhutt-a hada halu ab-batn al-mara al- 
yäyba. 47. nahlab haysa, w nsawwi, fazizt-i, w nati. 48. nati l-hay al-mara al-yayba 
Sway ysir halu, lof-ha halu, gadrat-ha, kall ši yşīr fad-ha ... 49. at-tafal mà yondarr, 
at-tafal. 50. ala hattatt-a hec fala sidar-ha w тада had al-acal, mà ydarr-ha, та 


51. w man atyib as-tatun-ha? 
52. eh, huwa hada, f'aziz galb-i. 


54. eh, huwa hada al-hurürät matal. 

55. as-samac, w ad-diyay. 

56. falfal, mä-sinhi!”. 57. b-häy “па, һау al-mara пут. 58. bass апе, yadde, катәіап 
yadde. 59. w rädaw, w tö-ni karat!? bass апе cio mà fadi ѕ-ѕәдәп xäla awwal mà 


Discourse particle expressing uncertainty. 

Cf. Hassünizadeh (2015: 470) on CA d-n-?, I. stem: ‘to increase the number of one’s offspring’ [here 
and in the following, the translations of the Arabic originals given in Hassünizadeh's dictionary 
аге my own]; (Holes 2001: 313) ‘dana “foetus, confinement, newly born child, small child.”’ 
Generally, the plural of KhA mara ‘woman’ is naswan. The usually uncommon external plural 
form marät used in this sentence might be influenced by the form mamat ‘midwives,’ which is 
also an external plural and appears in the same sentence. 

Elliptical for mà ?adri Sanhi ‘I don’t know what (F).’ 


A: 
ahlal? 
B: 
D: 35. sagad? 
B: 
А: 
BL: 
D: 39.hiyye xös tas?al! 
B: 
A: 
ha? 
B: 
ydarr {әјә1-Һа. 
A: 
B: 
A: 53. nəfəs hada? 
B: 
C: 
B: 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 <P kart. 
19 


Probably< sagal ‘register, record,’ cf. Woodhead and Beene (1967: 213). 
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fal, arafadat hay as-salfa. 60. walla дпа iya-ni, had al-biahdas”® та! salf-i", tagarrar 
fala-y w gälö-li: yüzi”? man һау as-sälfa!” 61. gat-alhum: ‘sl6n ayüz-a?' 62. mà ayüz, 
xattaye al-mara al-mudayyga, wahda – ?antum awlad-i – wahda, atarkud, tarkud 
galat xayba tafalt-li, wen abu behdas had, yrid ymont-ac man Sadi, là, тй zian 
hec man fad-e. 63. al-mara tarkad-alha: yet-ac, yet-ac hatta lo, hatta 10 yhobsün-ni! 
64. ayet-ac, héf falia-C?*. 65. akadd al-harma, w-alaflof-ha, yumma, w-asarr-ha w hay, 
w atayyah”* atfayyalat”®-ha w agammot w afdal w hay, b-al-axara on-nob kaddü-ni, 
gälaw: marat hassüni?‘ yayyabat-na. 66. gat-alhum са, w-axäf?! xāll — хада-т əl- 


biohdàs w sawwa fala-y amtahan, man had salf-i. 67. huwwe ahna xo b-salf al-biohdas 


та! as-salaf. 68. w-an-nob xadö-ni l-hamidiyya, l-hamidiyya kaddat-ni тата. 69. as- 
halu hact-ha! то. gälat-li fayn-i Slon anti atdannin an-naswan? 71. gat-alha walla 
äne adanni n-naswän, man yah?’ fatimat az-zahra, umm al-hasan, fatima. 72. àne 
yaddat-i umm ubü-y tyaddad, w tacabbasat”* man hadar id-ha. 73. täflım had tadrib. 
74. eh, aftahdmat oslon, al-harma һау atdanni yaddat-i umm ubü-y, fayüz, hä. 75. Slon 
та sawwat апе sawwet. 76. bafad heci hada l-farax al-mudayyag aftaham as-sanhu 
та šənhu, héci bafad ... 77. al-farax al-mudayyag aftaham bí sonhu ab-batn-a, Sanhu, 
Зопћи әЅ-убуәға, ydıg nafs-a. 78. arkad-la, ya faziz galb-i, afawwr al-may, atubx-a, 
atubx-a, atubx-a w-ahuttann-a b-al-matün. 79. balla хай nsar(r)b-a may fayer yigsil 
sadr-a — min gidrat alla. 80. hada sway al asawwi ysir Zion, heci. 81. hay hec is-salfa 
w farad rahma...wa la saf, Sofot-li maf£iza, атта «атта abu ahmad wa 1а Sofat-li 
mafgiza. 82. gälö-li bafad anti tyozin la yhassnün гаѕ-әс w ydabbü-lac b-az-zendan”® 


[laughs]. 83. xall nagüm, odrüs-i?? tayhat. 84. walla, gälö-li bafad yüzi! had һааа-әс 


anti man as-sugla! 85. gat-al(hum) са хет, kall xer as sada?!, tara kall si madman, апе 
heci ma-ni – amsi la-l-àxre ... 86. amn asır arid amütan agül, adawwur, hafart-i assir 
wasifa. 87. hici mà yatann an-naswan, agfad man fasyat l-as-subuh. 88. hec as-yoyof- 
ac galli-li, S-ansawwrt-lac bafad rüh-i, hec, hay bafad ane had hadd-i faziz galb-i. 


20 
21 
22 


23 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
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« P behdast ‘hygiene, healthcare’ (Junker and Alawi 2002: 108). 

Hassünizadeh (2015: 386): ‘salaf “district, fastra.”’ 

< gaz, ygüz, cf. Holes (2001: 96) ‘gaz fan/min “cease to do s.th.”’; Woodhead and Beene (1967: 80) 
‘gaz min “to stop, quit, give up”’; Hassünizadeh (2015: 890) ‘yaz min “cease to do, give up s.th.”’ 
This phrase appears to have a different meaning in Baghdadi Arabic, cf. Woodhead and Beene 
(1967: 126): ‘hef fale! “What a pity! Too bad!” 

Also ayayyab-ha. 

Diminutive of tofla ‘daughter.’ 

Diminutive of the proper name Hassan. 

« ваћ ‘power, position.’ 

Cf. Hassünizadeh (2015: 198-199): ‘Cabbas “to train; domesticate.”’ 

< P zendän ја (Junker and Alawi 2002: 387), cf. Hassünizadeh (2015: 320). 


daras PL әйгй is the normal word for ‘tooth’ in KhA, cf. Holes (2001: 311) on Bahraini Arabic: 
‘dirs PL drüs “tooth”’; contrast Baghdadi Arabic, Woodhead and Beene (1967: 279), which has 
kept the CA meaning ‘molar (tooth). 


Cf. Hassünizadeh (2015: 374): ‘sida: “happen.”’ 
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BL: 89. w-an-naswan ham Cänan yastaglan b-əz-zərāfa? 


B: 


go. eh nətləf ham b-az-zarafa lo nahsad, lo nlamm hanta, taray Sazizti taf(ay) 
taf(ay) – walla ?ane ayet b-ger fabaye! 91. eh, fazizt-i, halla bi-han, halla halla br. 
han banät-na hanna hadan yahcan агар. 92. lo tala? zalme yahsad nrüh anlamm 
al-bat (2) w-anlamm-a anduwwas-a w-andarri w-anlamm-a naharz-a b-al-biat, 
angül хај ?? əs- marär — murür al-wakat, xäf andull ab-gér zäd та fad-na thin, 
w-andamm-a. 93. naxd-a !-такта l-hanta nathan-ha w näkol-ha. 94. hec, hec fad- 
na Sagat тәп rabb al-falamin. 95. anlamm – ahna sahbat abyut ahna harcat, hassa 
bafad тәп tahna bafad alla w-al-fadrin. 96. eh, kall ši sawwena walla ya Sazizt-i. 
97. sufi, alamman alamman - ha yadda? fodwa. mat rayyl-i xo mat, xo mat rayyli — 
alla yarham waldio-kum al-kill w-al-gamif — mat, fadi bati, yumma taray tatay — 
hà? - yumma xall паха at-tasat w пахәа heci fala S-Sawarof fala salaf-na hec. 98. la 
dic kaffan dic, voll паха at-tasat yumma w naftarr hec fala s-salaf. 99. Sa-nsawwi? 
allaggat al-ahyar al-harri?*, al-halu, allaggt-a w annaggf-a?*, b-muwafin, b-at-tstita, 
та nhatt-a hec b-al-gäf w ysir ġabar. 100. плав -а w-an-nöba айпа w fadann-á?* 
w sawwena tannür — as-halu! – w naxbaz bi hec fes, xos? hay hiyye héci. 101. an-nöb 
alac fazizti. 

102. ham takallafna yà-bni b-al-abyüt, ham ane xalaft-i bass banat, Säyab-na marid, 
ham rahna an-naxal, rahna Lag atb. 103. ... fala gilt al ve! hasad-na b-idia?9-na, 
nagganna?" ibnan?? kill si зојпа dem, wäyod. 104. ә1-һатаи-1і-Цаһ w Sakor hassa 
mon alla yfaddi-ha hec wayad halu. 

105. al-ibnän, a§-cantu ssawün bi? 

106. al-ibnän, x6 nahsad ћозаа b-idia-na, Zara, w-an-nöb anhatt-a b-al-banna – 
yagall al уггтат 39 – anhami-a fa-l-haywana, ycallab b-al-banna. 107. апе xo manna 
gasira w manna – yagall al yosmaf, yagall al yasmaf – al-mati Sali, acallab bi 
nyib-a; ndabb-a b-əl-gāf, al-banna. 108. hay kawwam-na hana, sawwena boyadir, 
gabul таки tarätra, ti — yagall al yosmaf, yagall al yosmaf - fala matäya ndüs*?. 
109. nanget ar-röta, andabb-ha man la man al-wahda man al-biadar. 110. ydarrün-a 


32 
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34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


40 


Invariable expression with the meaning ‘perhaps, possibly, maybe,’ cf. Woodhead and Beene 
(1967: 149) for the same meaning in Baghdadi Arabic. 


She probably means trab harri or tin harri, which denotes earth that is found in the deeper 
layers of the ground, is not mixed with stones and is used for building houses, cf. Hassünizadeh 
(2015: 229). 

Cf. MSA naqafa ‘saturate (s.th.)’; in Baghdadi Arabic naggaf (Woodhead and Beene 1967: 470). 
< fadalna ‘we repaired.’ 

та ‘hand’ PL ?idén, which becomes ?ide- [?idia] in construct state when suffixes are attached. 

< naggalna ‘we carried.’ 

Cf. Cohen (1970: 4) on the root ?-b-n with the meaning ‘stone’ in various Semitic languages. 


< ?agall ‘to revere, venerate, esteem highly, exalt’ (cf. Woodhead and Beene 1967: 75). This is an 
expression of apology for mentioning a taboo word or a distasteful topic (for example, certain 
animals). 


Above ndawwas. 
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b-idio-hum marawth, rahna an-naxal, rahna Lag atb, wayad tafabna. 111. bass asway 
hana ba-dak az-zamän halu, rogga*', naddäfa w aman. 112. ala wähad ysawwt-la 
may huwa ygasm-a wiyya уаг-а, wiyya axü. 113. hassa la, had al-wakat la, axü 
bafad yfaraf axü? 

D: 114. insalla al-ayawid 22... 

С: 115. la, ahma al-ayawid kalman ab-makan-a. 116. eh, bass ahna gabul riggat-na holu, 
halu. 117. hassa ham пата тәп alla, ySaddi hada l-xer w häda 1-аеһааг* та па 
w-as-salaf mäl-na, nafma, raggat-na halwa. 

BL: 118. w malabas-kum? can тәй al-yom? 

C: 119. malabas-na hay malabas, ay man gabul ahna: tob, satar-ha, fabaye, al-ahdiatat 
la, ylabsan... 

А: 120. gabul ір mal ganam w-yhükün-a ysawwi ahdum, ysir xasan bass māku əhdūm 

ysawwün-a. 

121. eh boSat basat. xo, dolak alahagaw w-ahna та lahagna al-awwaliyyin. 

122. la, la “атта, hassa ahna namsi nalbas at-tiyab, ha-t-tob. 

123. паўта, hassa патта. 


TOO m 9 


124. gabul та Sofna, má lhagiona falio, gabul la. 125. hà ydüdat^*-na gabul ass6laf ygül 
nsawwi, al-basat w-nsawwi motel diSdasa w nalabs-a, Siyyab-na gabul l-awwaliyin, 
uuuhh, kallas hec gaylın, уаһи nas?al man Sad-hum, hec fazizt-i. 

BL: 126. w maläbas as-Sata? 

B: 127. hanna hadanni hna уа f'azizt-i ay walla, hadann lə-hədüm la abaddal-ha, fazizti, 
hay maläbs as-sata. 


A: 1. Your children, do they have children? 

В: 2. Yes, I have of course, I have children. 

A: 3. ро you also tell them stories, like, you tell them: ‘Sit down and let me tell you 
a story"? 

4. Yes, but of course! 

5. What do you tell them? 

6. I tell them, in former times, I have seen this and that... 

7. What (exactly)? Yes, this ‘this and that’ is what we want (to hear). 


41 Hassünizadeh (2015: 325): ‘rigga: “(good) relation, kindness, tenderness”; cf. MSA riqqa ‘gentle- 
ness, tenderness, kindness, thinness.’ 

42 Cf уйа < gud ‘favour, generosity’ (cf. Hassünizadeh 2015: 925); гаудила means ‘good, generous 
people.’ 

43 «P dehdär ‘village mayor’ (Junker and Alawi 2002: 335). 

44 Plural of yadd ‘grandfather,’ i.e. the plural pattern CiC20C2, which is very common in KhA and 


sometimes is combined with an external plural suffix -a, e.g. ydüd ~ ydüda, or btüt ~ btüta ‘ducks’ 
(SG batta). 
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B: 


8. Aha. Itell them, dear, the time, the day(s) of (the) father, dear, grandfather, 
your grandfather; the day he died, Iran to an-Niasan, or we harvested, ог we 
gathered (the harvest) or we collected (crops), everything we did. 9. We brought 
the green and the dry (i.e. we did everything). We put the, I made food for them, 
first for the children, first this, first I, first I raised orphans... it took me time, 
nobody (is like me?). 10. And then, the children grew up, I married them off, then 
they had children themselves. 11. And I tell, I tell what happened to me during 
that time, everything about that time. 

12. What was your profession during that time? Your job? 

13. My profession? My job? I know, this day my husband fed me and I fed him*? 
and so and so and that was the way of life, right? He did not have any (troubles). 
14. And when, when he died—may the good surround you Muhammad—then 
the rope was here, I was the one responsible (lit. the rope was on my shoul- 
ders)— well let me tell sister—I was responsible. 15. I started to take care of my 
daughter, I was afraid something could happen to her [especially a sexual re- 
lation]. 16. I watched my son, I was afraid something could happen to him—do 
you listen to me? 17. So, after I had raised them and raised them (until they were 
grown-ups), God gave them (good, modest) women; thanks and praise be to God. 
18. Then they had children. 19. Now, I have become an old woman; I no longer 
have power. 20. They started—As I had taken care of them, they (now) take care 
of me. 21. See, this toilet [they, my children, help her, to go to the toilet, now that 
she no longer has the strength to do so on her own]; Everything dear, by God. 
22. We harvested, gathered straw, we gathered—we bred cattle, we made every- 
thing. 23. And we handled our life. That time that has passed quickly. 24. Now, that 
Ihave become an old woman, I can't even walk anymore, by God. 

25. And this tattoo, has she tattooed you...? 

26. This, this is tattooed, this shall—When a woman is about to take a man (to 
marry), she puts symbols here hoping to become (even more) beautiful. 

27. This (tattoo): After you took someone or before you married, did you get the 
tattoo? 

28. No, but no, when I became a young woman (of about 16) I started (to say), 
‘Look at this tattoo and that tattoo and that— please make me one as well!’—I told 
the, the women who were making the tattoos, and they (rose and) made me one. 
29. They tattooed, yes! But how beautiful (they made them)! 

30. Who made the tattoo? 

31. Elderly women, some elderly women among us—[towards the second elderly 
woman] Come here, my beloved (lit. I would sacrifice myself for you). 32. I lay 
down, and she tattooed my eyebrows; I lay down and she made these tattoos; 
Look how beautiful they are! Do you see them? 


45 


This phrase probably also has a sexual connotation. 


Conversations Among Women: A Text in the Arabic Dialect of Khuzestan (Southwest Iran) 


МО gus WM ф> 


33. Yes, very beautiful. But their shape, what is it supposed to be? Like now this: 
A crescent? 

34. I think, I think this should be a pigeon—may the good embrace you—and that 
a crescent. 

35. For real? 

36. By God, she is looking at me. 

37. She understands you. Ask her a question! [talking to me]. 


: 38. Is there any special food you give to the women who have just given birth? 


39. She asks good questions! 

40. If I tell you this—come, come, sit and keep silent! 41. See, I, when my husband 
was still alive, at that time, when my man was still alive, 42. the women who 
felt uneasy (here: with their pregnancy or delivery) woke me up like when they 
were pregnant. 43. They said ‘Come!’ They knew that I aided (women) during 
childbirth, the women, just like the midwives in Ahwäz! Yes. 44. They woke me 
up and I went (to help). I go in the name of God, to guarantee divine recompense. 
I arrive at that woman's and she gives birth, she gives birth. I know how to put 
the child into the cradle, I know how to cut the umbilical cord, I know how to 
swaddle the child, and I know how a woman who is about to give birth looks like, 
I understand her: ‘What hurts you? Tell те! 

45. She has asked you, she says, ‘The woman that has just given birth, is there 
also a special diet for her? The women who is about to give birth, what do you 
give her?’ 

46. The women who is about to give birth? Well, (if) she is about to give birth, 
I make her—I milk the cattle, I make rice pudding and clarified animal butter 
and we give (her) this: (it does) good in the pregnant woman’s belly. 47. We milk 
the cow, and we make (this), and we give (it to her). 48. We give (this) to the 
woman who has given birth and it all goes well. Her pain is gone (lit. good), her 
strength, everything about her becomes (fine). 49. The child is not injured, the 
child. 50. If she puts it like that on her breast and she has eaten this food, he is 
fine, he comes to no harm. 

51. And when she gives birth, what do you give her? 

52. Well, this is it. 

53. This same thing? 

54. Yes, this is it, like warm things. 

55. Fish, and chicken. 

56. Pepper. I don't know (what else). 57. With that this woman hopefully gives 
birth. 58. But me, I have finished (my apprenticeship as a midwife). 59. And they 
wanted to give me a licence [official certification for being a midwife]. But since 
I did not have a citizenship at that time, I hindered this story. 60. And I—He came 
to me, (from) this healthcare centre of my district, it was decided (?) against me 
and they told me: 'stop this work (lit. story)" 61. I asked them: *How can I stop?' 
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62. I won’t stop: the woman is poor who has problems (апа is)— you are my chil- 
dren**—like, she is running and running. She said, Dear come to me.’ Where is 
this carer who wants to prevent me from seeing you? No, that is not nice of him. 
63. The woman [i.e. herself] runs to (see) her [i.e. a pregnant woman]: 1 have 
come to (help) you, I have come to (help) you, even if, even if they imprisoned 
me! 64. I have come, don’t worry.’ 65. I take the woman and enwrap her, and 
cut her umbilical cord, and so. And I help her to give birth to her daughter and 
I swaddle (it) and I do this and that. And in the end they took me (and) they 
said: ‘The wife of Hassüni, helped us to give birth.’ 66. I told them [the people 
from the health care centre]: ‘Well do you really think I am afraid?' Let—The 
guy from the health care centre took me and let me take an exam, [he was] from 
my area. 67. He, here, well in the area of the health centre, of the [my] district. 
68. Then they took me to Hamidiyya, in Hamidiyya a midwife took charge of me. 
69. How beautiful was her way of speaking! 70. She said to me, “Му dear! How 
do you attend women’s childbirth?’ 71. I told her ‘By God, I attend the women's 
childbirth, by the power of Fatima Zahra [wife of Ali, daughter of Muhammad], 
mother of Hasan, Fatima. 72. I, my grandmother, the mother of my father, she 
was a midwife, I have learnt (it) from her (lit. under her hand). 73. Studying 
is training. 74. Yes, I learnt (it). This woman attended women’s childbirth, my 
grandmother, my father's mother, an old lady, right. 75. The way she did it, I did 
it. 76. And then, well like this, this child that has a problem, I understood what 
is what, like that. 77. The child that has a problem, I understand him, what is 
(wrong) with his belly, what, what hurts him, causes him to feel uneasy. 78. I run 
to him, I boil water, I cook it, cook it, cook it, and pour it into a vessel. 79. Let 
us make him drink hot (lit. boiling) water, that makes him feel good (lit. cleans 
his breast)—by the power of God. 80. This, what I make, makes (him feel) good, 
like that. 81. Well that is the story and it is a blessing. He, I did not see a miracle, 
father of Ahmad, I haven't seen a miracle [I have rather learnt this profession by 
training]. 82. They said then, 'You stop now so they won't shave your head and 
put you in jail. [laughs] 83. Let's get up, I don't have teeth anymore (lit. they have 
fallen down) [She is tired from all the talking and laughing]. 84. By God, they 
told me, ‘Stop it now!’ Enough now of your work (lit. this is your limit).' 85. I told 
(them), ‘Well alright.' All good things that have happened, see, there is nothing, 
I am not—I go to the afterlife... 86. When I will die, I say, I look for—my grave 
shall be big. [She does her work for free and expects in exchange—from God— 
only a large tomb]. 87. The women don't give (me) anything, I work (lit. sit) from 
evening till morning. 88. Like that, "What hurts you? [to a pregnant woman] Tell 
me, what can we do for you?’ Like this, that is all I can say (lit. this is my limit). 


46 Expression commonly used with the meaning that one can be sincere and go on telling his/her 
personal story since the listeners are like family to him/her. 
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BL: 89.Have the women also worked in the fields? 


B: 


90. Yes, we also went to the crops. We harvested or gathered grain. Come my 
dear, come here, come—My God, I came without my Abaya! 91. Yes, my dear, 
welcome. They are very welcome: they are our daughters, they speak Arabic. 
[Speaking about us] 92. When the man went out to harvest, we went to gather 
(crop?). We harvested it and thrashed it and winnowed it and gathered it and 
stored it at home. We say maybe, one time, maybe we are left without food, with- 
out flour, and so we store it. 93. We take the mill (lit. flour machine), we mill it 
and eat it. 94. Like this, like this we had courage from God. 95. We harvest—we 
are houses’ owners, we are working hard (lit. moving), now that we have be- 
come weak, God accepts that (lit. the apologising). 96. Yes, we have done every- 
thing, by God, my dear. 97. See, I harvested, I harvested—what, my dear [to the 
other woman]? My husband died, well he died, well my husband died—May God 
have mercy upon your parents and everyone!—he died. I have a daughter. [As 
if to her daughter]: ‘Come here—What?—Let us take the washbowl and we take 
this on the streets in our district, like this. 98. No, these are enough, these, let us 
take the washbowl and we go around like that in the area.' 99. What did we do? 
We pick up the good stones, the good ones, we pick it up and soak it in water, in 
a vessel, in the washbowl. We do not put it like this on the floor where it goes 
bad. 100. We soak it in water and then we mix it and we build it and we make an 
oven— How beautifull—and we bake bread with it, right? That is all. 101. [To the 
second elderly woman] Now it is your turn, my dear. 

102. We also had much trouble my son, at home. My offspring are all girls. Our 
old man is sick, we also went to the palm groves, we went to the rice fields... 
103. ... like you say, we harvested with our (bare) hands, we carried stones, we 
faced a lot of inequities, many. 104. Thank God now if God keeps things going like 
that it would be very good. 

105. The stones, what did you do with it? 

106. The stones. Well, we harvested with our hands, the harvest, and then we put it 
on the packsaddle*"—pardon the expression (lit. the one who listens shall be ven- 
erated)—we carry it on the animal, it is strapped to the packsaddle. 107. So here 
me being short and there—pardon the expression, pardon the expression—the 
donkey being tall, I hang onto it. I bring it [the harvest]; I cast it onto the ground, 
the load. 108. We staple this, here. We make the threshing ground. In former times, 
there were no tractors—pardon the expression, pardon the expression—we trod it 
on donkeys. 109. We dropped the dung, we threw it from the, from the thing, from 
the threshing ground. 110. They winnowed it with their hands (like) ventilators. 
We went to the palm groves, we went to the rice fields, we worked very hard. 


47 Hassünizadeh (2015: 131): ‘banna “timber fixed with a rope like a net thrown onto an animal's 


back and packed with the harvest(ed spikes) to bring it to the threshing place.” 
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111. But it was (also) a good time: kindness, cleanliness and security. 112. (Even) 
if someone made may huwa* he shared it with his neighbour, with his brother. 
113. Now not, nowadays no. Does a brother know (even) his brother any more? 

D: 114. Hopefully (there are still) good people... 

C: 115. No, they, the good people, each one has his place (let's stick to the past). 
116. Yes, but in the past we had good relationships, good, good. 117. God is also 
kind to us now. He keeps (giving us) this good (life) and this village headman of 
ours and our district: it is a blessing, we have good relationships. 

BL: 118. And your clothes? Were they like today? 

C: 119. Our clothes, these clothes. Yes, in the past we (wore) a tob, (that) protected 
her, an Abaya. The young girls not: they wore... 

A: 120. In the past (they made) dresses from sheep (wool). They wove it to make 
clothes: they were rough, but there were no (other) clothes, they made them. 

C: 121. Yes, basat, basot [traditional cloak]. Well, those (still) lived to see (that). But we 
did not live to see (the days of) the past. 

B: 122. No, no, dear: now we go and wear dresses, this dress. 

123. A blessing; nowadays it is a blessing. 

B: 124. In the past we did not see, we did not live to see it, in the past not. 125. Our 
grandfathers told (us): they say, ‘We made, the basat, we made like a disdasa and 
we wear it.' Our old men, in the past, the ancestors, uuuh (How long ago these 
days are!) just like this they said, those that we asked [about the past], like that. 

BL: 126. And the winter clothes? 

B: 127. These are these here. By God, these clothes. I don't change them. These are 
the winter clothes. 
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Zwei Texte aus Saráb (Südchorasan) 


ABSTRACT Saráb is a small village in South-Khorasan (Iran), where about half 
of the inhabitants are Arabs and the other half are Persians. This article presents 
two new texts in the dialect of Saráb, translated into German. These are the last 
unpublished recorded texts from this village by the author. 


KEYWORDS Arabic dialectology, Central Asian Arabic dialects, field research, 
Khorasani Arabic, Saráb 


In den Jahren 2002 und 2013 habe ich bereits drei Texte aus Saráb zusammen mit 
einigen Informationen über den Ort und seine Einwohner veróffentlicht. Hier nun 
meine letzten beiden Aufnahmen von dort. Der zweite Ort, den ich in Südchorasan 
besuchte, Xalaf, war weitaus ergiebiger, doch konnte ich bisher nur eine Aufnahme 
aus Xalaf vollständig transkribieren, die 2009 veröffentlicht wurde. 

Saráb war der erste Ort in Chorasan, an dem ich Araber ausfindig machte; ein 
sehr kleines Dorf, nur zur Hälfte arabisch, der Rest der Einwohner waren Perser. 
Mein Aufenthalt war kurz, vielleicht nur ein bis zwei Stunden lang, dafür umso auf- 
regender. Ich stolperte mitten in eine Festversammlung hinein, die männliche ara- 
bische Bevölkerung saß auf dem Boden nebeneinander an den vier Wänden eines 
großen Saales entlang. Man machte mir Platz und ließ sich von mir in gebrochenem 
Persisch erklären, dass ich mich für ihre Sprache interessiere und gerne Tonaufnah- 
men machen möchte. Es fanden sich tatsächlich fünf Sprecher, die mir etwas auf 
Tonband sprachen, was nun hiermit vollständig dokumentiert ist. Die Audioaufnah- 
men sollen in SemArch, dem Semitischen Spracharchiv der Universität Heidelberg, 
veróffentlicht werden.! 

Da das ganze Unternehmen ziemlich turbulent verlief, war ich nachlässig was die 
Aufnahme der Daten der Sprecher betrifft. Leider habe ich auch keine Fotos gemacht 


1 SemArch. Semitisches Tonarchiv. http://semarch.ub.uni-heidelberg.de. 
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und kann mich nicht mehr an die beiden Sprecher erinnern; insbesondere weiß ich 
nicht zu sagen, wie alt sie ungefähr waren. Vom zweiten Sprecher fand ich noch nicht 
einmal mehr seinen Namen in meinen Aufzeichnungen. 

Ein kleines hochgestelltes ? bezeichnet persische Entlehnungen. Für die Unter- 
scheidung von à und й verweise ich auf meine erste Publikation (Seeger 2002: 632). 


Text 1 


1. afüzu billah min as-Seytäni r-ragim bismi llahi r-rahmani r-rahim. 2. ane fabdillah 
Thrari, vuld-e tultan fi "zamán al-..., "tad o "pangáh "tal, "do "hezár o *puntad "tal "abl, min 
PArabettán min hil al-kufr o "епат,2 ?агаг, fi "Iran takin hänät, ittene. з. *mosagatatin 
сап, xubud та сап, раде ’cogondar о "caléam? сап yixabdün;* va il ar-ridfän сап yintün. 
ahne xamsa uxve, uxt là, ubünne can "zahme yigirrün,? "Cogondar yixabdün va "са ват, 
xubud là, рае "kam "kamak okbübarne$ o ar-’rad "maddürt’ o "faràr il а$-#$аһгйї. 
4. min häne гіп togär kunne gidene il "Tehràn. "Tehràn, matgid-e® "be тат-е Matgid-e 
Атаат "kár kun nitey, bard ?tar "kárgar hänät xallünne? ча ham-matgid iccamcam!? 
hünkät. 5. va раа iy убт "davázdah "tüman "mod"! can yintün. hänät Pdo "tüman "тоа 
сап. bard "kam kam *xostál ge, xalgin kullhum "faràr il as-’Sahrat.’? ата“, al-hamdu 
lillah rabbu l-falamin, xubud "луаа, ad-dinye vom "por "nád?? o пета, basar yiradin!* 
Sukrat "ђе ’gäy yigib.!5 6. ad-dinye "faráván, "piyáde "raviye "tad "Fartax!$ darb "ртудае 
Ptey kun nitey nogodi, il аз-'заћг min aš-šahr il aS-"Sah. at-taf a-hamdu lillah rabbu 
l-fälamin, min hänät sayyaratin’’ "hattin min bone, il Kafabat as-sarif bi tü "tá?at "tey 


2 Der Sprecher ist offensichtlich verwirrt oder aufgeregt und bringt unterschiedliche Gedanken- 
gänge durcheinander. 

3 Pers. salgam (e214) „Steckrübe, weiße Rübe“. 

4 xubad/yixabud wörtl. „backen“. 

5 garra/yigirr „ziehen“, Lehnübertragung zu pers. zahmat kasidan (<=) oS) wörtl. „Mühe 
ziehen“ = „sich abmühen“. Die Pluralform des Verbs ist vermutlich die persische Höflichkeits- 
form der 3. m. Sg. 

6 okbübar/yukbübar „groß/größer werden“. 

7 Pers. mozduri (sos) „Tagelohn, Lohnarbeit*. 

8 Aussprache bei diesem Wort stets undeutlich, evtl. megid, таёта, mecid, macid. 

9 Pluralis majestatis. 

10 Passiv von camcam/yicamcum „bauen“. 

11 Pers. тога (2+) „Lohn“. 

ı2 Das Verb hat der Sprecher hier, da er von einem Zuhörer unterbrochen wurde, vergessen. 

13 Pers. naz (54) „Wohlleben, Grazie, Anmut“. 

14 = yirad in „müssen“. rad/yirid, yird, yirad „wollen, möchten“. yirid yogodi „er möchte gehen“, 
yird yogodi „er wird gehen“, yirad yogodi „er muss gehen“. 

15 Lehntibertragungzu pers. be gay awardan (03554) „ausführen“, awardan (оз ›3) „herbeibringen“. 

16 Variante zu farsang (=>) (Wegmaß, ca. sechs km). 

17 Versprecher statt tayyaratin „Flugzeuge“. 


Zwei Texte aus Saráb (Südchorasan) 


yitan yogodan va угдап. 7. va hängt, furubit hane "ва! o *güli furubit al-Patl gal o guli. "dar 
Pat il ab-bagir baqáru, ahne nugül bagir, Sarabitna "раб, ’gäl o Tout "Arabestán gal o gül. 


¢Abdillah Ihràri,!? 16.09.1996 


1. Ich nehme meine Zuflucht zu Gott vor dem verfluchten Satan, im Namen des erbar- 
menden und barmherzigen Gottes. 2. Ich bin ¢Abdillah Ihräri, Sohn des Sultans, zur 
Zeit als ..., 150 Jahre, 2500 Jahre zuvor, aus Arabien, aus Furcht vor dem Unglauben 
und dem Islam, Flucht, wir wurden hier im Iran angesiedelt. 3. Es gab Probleme, es gab 
kein Brot, einige haben Zuckerrüben und Steckrüben [als Ersatz für Brot] zubereitet, 
und gaben [es] den Kindern. Wir sind fünf Brüder, keine Schwester, unser Vater mühte 
sich ab, er bereitete Zuckerrüben zu und Steckrüben, kein Brot, dann sind wir nach 
und nach groß geworden und dann Tagelohnarbeit und Flucht in die Städte. 4. Von hier 
gingen wir als Kinder, wir waren klein, nach Teheran. In Teheran, in einer Moschee na- 
mens ASdam-Moschee arbeiteten wir, danach machten sie mich dort zum Vorarbeiter, 
bis diese Moschee dort [fertig] gebaut war. 5. Dazu haben sie täglich zwölf Toman Lohn 
gegeben. Hier gab es zwei Toman Lohn. Einige Zeit danach kam ein Trockenjahr, alle 
Leute Flucht in die Städte. Jetzt, Gott, dem Herrn der Welten sei Dank, ist Brot reich- 
lich vorhanden, die Welt ist übervoll von Wohlleben und Annehmlichkeit, es ziemt 
sich für den Menschen, dass er Dank erweist. 6. Die Welt ist weitráumig, wir laufen 
zu Fuf$, hundert Farsang Wegs haben wir zu Fuf$ durchmessen, in die Stadt, von der 
Stadt, in die Stadt. Jetzt, Gott, dem Herrn der Welten sei Dank, von hier aus, gibt 
es von hier Flugzeuge, sie durchqueren die Strecke zur ehrwürdigen Kaaba in drei 
Stunden, hin und zurück. 7. Und hier, das Arabisch von hier: gäl o güli (miteinander 
sprechen) ist im ursprünglichen Arabisch gal o güli. Ursprünglich [sagt man] zu bagir 
(Kuh) baqáru, wir sagen bagir, unser Arabisch ist alt, gal o gül ist in Arabien gal o gül. 


Text 2 


1. fi "zamán-e gidim xubud ?уихі° та can. xubud safır "tà "ti "tálegtye, xubud hunta 
ane таси. раа hunta min häne can yivaddün rahat”? "ábiye, fi "dah "Fartax?! *ráh 
rahat ат-та уа higar. fasren?? ayyàm kun nogodi hünkát, niet"? "tá ’vaxt an-nübe 


18 Dieser Sprecher spricht f nur sehr schwach aus, außerdem gehen à und á regellos durcheinander 
und seine Interdentale hóren sich mangels Zàhnen oft wie Sibilanten an oder gehen ganz unter. 

19 Vgl. türk. yok „nein“. 

20 HA rahan (>v) „Mühle“. 

21 Vgl. Fußnote 16. 

22 Vermutlich bringt der Sprecher in seinem Bemühen arabische Wörter zu verwenden hier und 
unten in Absatz 5 die Zahlen durcheinander und meint fasren heißt „zwei“. 


23 vigaf/yigif „stehen“. 
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yinahi in rahä ... nübt ar-rahä ilne tinahi, va hunte digig, va bard "vád?* nigi, xubud. 
2. at-tàf nafmatätin "hatt, bi *do "tá?at *taraktür ah-hunte tithan,25 va rahat "átest "ham 
Phatt, va "fowran, "nünová?tye "ham ?x0,?8 "dar "row?" xubud titti. 3. "zamán-e "gabl уй 
Pbagar "kist?* kun nitey, ya hamir ?һа,29 "átákin?? "cübi, "datt-e tah?! kun nugbudhe, 
va Ђаватпа 32 "kühá, ag-gibäl kun naharuthinne. Pdo "таћ, itnen Suhüre, "Cist?? kun 
nitey. д. at-taf "taraktür "hatt, bi "do *tá?at "tamám al-... *dast tidurbah. at-tàt "be "füre?* 
nasmat, basar yiradin?? Sukrat-e rabb "ђе ?ёйу уібтЬ, 3% Sukrat-e Allah. *piyáde "raviye 
gutt’S?” mämin, "motor, Ttekel *másin, tayyäarät yogodan il kull mandil. 5. hunte can 
Pmannah?? "dah "$erán,?? Pdah Priyal, far-*riyal "Arabestán. at-tafenuk*? mitti fasren 
talat, "ardániye, bed сап "yeki ... vahid ’gerane, ата“ dad. 


N. N.,*! 16.09.1996 


1. In alter Zeit gab es kein Brot. Brot aus Gerste, Weizenbrot habe ich bis zum Alter 
von dreißig Jahren nicht gegessen. Dann haben sie Weizen von hier in eine Wasser- 
mühle gebracht, in zehn Farsang Entfernung (ca. sechzig km) war die Wassermühle 
mit [Mühl-]Stein. Zwei Tage sind wir nach dort gelaufen, wir warten bis die Zeit 
der Reihe für die Mühle an uns kommt, die Reihe für die Mühle an uns kommt und 
Weizen Mehl [wird], und dann kommen wir wieder, Brot. 2. Jetzt gibt es Annehm- 
lichkeiten, in zwei Stunden drischt ein Mähdrescher den Weizen, und es gibt auch 


24 Pers. baz (54) „wieder“. 

25 tuhan/yithan (« thn) ,mahlen, dreschen*. 

26 Pers. dialektal für „ebenso, genauso, doch“, auch adversativ „aber“ (Blanc 1963: 150). Partikel 
zum Ausdruck von Hoffnung oder Überzeugung, versucht Zustimmung zu erheischen (engl. 
» |, didn't you?*). 

27 Pers. dar-raftan (22) „herausgehen, -fliegen*. 

28 Pers. kest (4S), dialektal jetzt kes gesprochen „Saat, Aussaat, Anpflanzung*. 

29 Variante zu "ham ,auch*. 

зо Vermutlich persisch, vgl. HA sikka (3&.) „Pflug“; wie dieser persische Plural zustande kommt ist 
mysteriós. 

31 Manbeachte wie das arab. Suffix der 3. m. Sg. an ein als feminin interpretiertes persisches Wort 
mit Ezáfe angebunden wird! 


32 Vgl. pers. bagal (3+) , Achselhóhle, Umfassung“, miz (>=) „Tisch“. Die Zusammensetzung im Sinn 
von „Abhang“ scheint jedoch im heutigen Persisch nicht mehr bekannt zu sein. 


33 In vielen persischen Dialekten wechselt k mit c wobei sich letzteres durchzusetzen scheint. 

зд Die gleiche Bedeutung wie farawan (о 38) „reichlich, üppig“. 

35 Vgl. Fußnote 14. 

36 Vgl. Fußnote 15. 

37 <HAqattu (i3) „jemals; niemals“, gutt oder guttas wird benutzt wie pers. hic (e) „keinerlei, nichts“. 
38 Pers. man (c+) (Gewichtsmaß, ca. 3 kg). 

39 Pers. geran (o! 3) „Kran“ (alte Münzeinheit, durch den Rial abgelöst). 

40 Verkleinerungsform. 


41 Die wegen s > tundz > d zu erwartenden Interdentale sind bei diesem Sprecher mangels Zähnen 
oft Sibilanten geblieben. 


Zwei Texte aus Saráb (Südchorasan) 


Motormühlen, und sofort, ja es gibt auch Bäckereien, wird er [der Weizen] im Nu 
Brot. 3. In früherer Zeit haben wir mit Kühen ausgesát, auch mit Eseln, mit Holzpflü- 
gen, wir haben seinen Griff gepackt, und die Abhànge, die Berge (pers.), die Berge 
(arab.), wir pflügten sie. zwei Monate (pers.), zwei Monate (arab.) haben wir ausgesät. 
4. Jetzt gibt es Mähdrescher, in zwei Stunden mäht er die ganze ... Steppe. Jetzt gibt 
es reichlich Annehmlichkeiten, der Mensch muss dem Herrn, Gott, danken. Zu Fufs 
Laufen gibt es gar nicht mehr, Motorráder, Motorráder, Autos, Autos kommen zu 
jedem Haus. 5. Das Man (ca. drei kg) Weizen war zehn Kran, zehn Rial [wert], ein 
arabischer Rial. Jetzt ist es zwei, drei geworden, billig, Eier kosteten einst ein ... ein 
Kran, jetzt mehr. 
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The Golden Season of Olive Harvesting 
and Weddings Without Limousines: 

A Text in the Central Traditional Mutallat 
Arabic of Taybe 


ABSTRACT The text represents an excerpt from an intergenerational conversa- 
tion in the Mutallat Arabic of Taybe between a 73-year-old grandmother and her 
grandson, a student at Tel Aviv University. In the introduction, I describe the loss 
of the emphasis on */q/ and the affrication of */k/, highlighting the differences 
between the generational varieties of both participants. The variety spoken by 
the elders shows interesting pausal forms at the ends of both speech units and 
speech turns. The conversation focuses on two traditional themes of rural life in 
Palestine, the olive harvest and a wedding celebration. 


KEYWORDS affrication, Arabic dialectology, loss of emphasis, Mutallat Arabic, 
Mutallat dialectology, Palestinian anthropology, Rural Palestinian Arabic, Taybe 


Arabic, field research 


This is a passage taken from a long interview conducted by a student from Tel Aviv 
University with his grandmother. Over the last two years, Amir AÉmalhas extensively 
recorded family members, all native to the area of Taybe. In his interviews, the old 
lifestyle is the focus. Marriage, food and traditional medicine are the most common 
topics. In this interaction between Amir and his grandmother, one can notice that 
Amir pronounces */q/ as /q/, and only rarely deemphasises it (only twice in this text, 
in kulli, tell me’ and in ndukk, ‘we beat’). He also makes an extensive use of /?/, 
especially at words' onset. The use of initial /?/ is quite rare in Traditional Mutallat 
Arabic (TMA), with some exceptions (see below: ?ilna ‘to us’). Furthermore, Amir 
never uses [©]. 
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In general, Amir's pronunciation is thus quite different from that of his grand- 
mother. In her speech, a phenomenon quite widely spread among the speakers of 
central TMA of her generation is evident, i.e. the use of /k/ for both */q/ and for most 
of the occurrences of */k/. Central TMA is characterised, especially among women, 
by a very high level of overlap of [k] and [C]. That is, */k/ is pronounced both [k] 
and [€], according to the preference of each speaker, or even in both ways in the 
same words by the same speaker, apparently fully interchangeably. Furthermore, 
as shown in this text, women pronounce */q/ as the fully deemphasised [К]. As a re- 
sult of the entire system of shifts, in the speech of many women of the central 
Mutallat, [k] can express both */q/ and */k/, which is the case of Amir's grandmother, 
reported here. In this text, the elderly woman pronounces */k/ as [6] only once, in 
hici, the modal adverb ‘so, this way’, where the phoneme /k/ is found in a fronted 
environment. 

Thus, as this excerpt shows, the phonological profile of central TMA is difficult 
to define. The situation of Taybe and the central Mutallat has also been complicated 
by the wave of immigration from the coastal villages and, more markedly, cities (es- 
pecially Jaffa) after 1948. Amir's family claims to be native to Taybe and not to have 
hosted foreign elements. Nonetheless, the contact with Western varieties could have 
caused internal changes even among the local native population. The absence of 
the affricate pronunciation of */k/ could also be the outcome of school training that 
this woman received before marrying, even though it was restricted to elementary 
classes. Despite her age, she may have been influenced by the literary language and 
even by contact with Hebrew, which is quite a rare finding among the elderly women 
of the Mutallat. Indeed, Amir uses the Hebrew word hitpatxuti ‘evolutionary, devel- 
oped’, meaning ‘modern, up-to-date’. 

A further interesting phenomenon observable here is the lowering of */1/ in 
a pause in TMA, not observed in the speech of Amir and his generation. So, in a pause, 
while his grandmother says: tisfa w-sitten... sabfen ‘sixty-nine, seventy-nine’, Amir 
says: tisfa w-sittin ‘sixty-nine’. The effect of the pause position is evident in this text 
in the word isi, ‘thing’, which is short within speech unit, long at speech unit borders 
(ist), and lower at the end of a speech turn (ise). Also the word kbiri, ‘big’ (FSG), is pro- 
nounced kbire, with a /the lowering of the final -i at speech unit border. 

The form lalli, ‘to those who...’ is the development of la-illi. 

The TMA represented here has the imala of the feminine singular ending as Lal 
in emphatic context, as [-e] and [-i] in other cases, not according to systematic rules. 

In the transcription, the vowel length and high represent the actual way in which 
the speakers pronounce the sounds. This kind of transcription enables the reader 
to notice the difference between the pronounciation of TMA in the younger genera- 
tions; in TMA, long vowels within the same word are pronounced long, while young 
people pronounce length only in the last long and accented vowel (Amir pronounces 
zamamir, instead of zamamir, ‘klaxons’). 


The Golden Season of Olive Harvesting and Weddings Without Limousines 


Text 


Interviewer (A): Amir Agmal, age 21, Muslim, born and currently living in Taybe, 
BA student at Tel Aviv University in Arabic and Islamic Studies 
Speaker (B): Woman, Muslim, age 73, born and currently living in Taybe 


A: 
B: 


ME EE ee eee 


1. bima innu ihna bmawsim 'zzatün ibtiqdari tisrahili fan да zzatün bisura basita? 
2. à, bakena lamma nrüh fazzatün zman nifris tiht 'zzatün Sarasif aw naylün 
misan wihna nuxrut zzatün, nuxurtu misan mäyitbaftaris. з. nimsik furrat furrat, 
wilwahad yugrud wyinzil fala ssarasif illi fardinha. д. wtabfan lamma nxallis xilal 
innhar bitfabba biswalät wkanu yigamfu find ahli li-annu findhum sahat ikbire. 
5. whunäka 'nburrü yafni ntalli? ilaxdar larset lasal willi la-zzit lasal Sabin mà 
yixalsu mawsim 'zzatün. 
6. whadäka kif nirsafu? fi mafäsir Saditi lyum. 
7. la?bakat tarikit 'rrasif giddan giddan hilwi wbadefa yafni bida?iyyi. 8. nistafmil 
тата iktir habbi habbi, fi nistafmil ya hgar hici fabsar zayy 'ssuwwan ‘ssgir indukk 
fiha aw mdakka mdakka xasab bardu Sabin та tiftah ilhabbe. 9. wnibka hattin itwas 
fihin mayyi willa tSüti winhut ilisi nirsafu fihin misan та yiswadis. 10. wbafden 
lamma biddna nuxdu nsanfu nistafmil illamün, nistafmil ilmilah kul hay (Титаг. 
11. whadak lazzit yuxdü Salfassara, lfassara... bakat fi Sassara fi lbalad kadimi 
yuxdüha illi yidimnü yinsilu fanno nas illi yidimnü fanuss fahussa yasni ida f'imil 
izzatün fasar tanakät xamse lalli damin wxamsi ?ilna. 
12. tayyib uxra sural. bardu па bmwasim atras. srahili yumha battallaf lemuzin 
wmarsidis bitlafu wbirkabu. 13. wbasüf yafni manadir garibi wfagtbi wzamamir 
whaflat wdegi wganäni bissiyara wyafni isi mutatwir yafni isi toxnolügi azyad 
HhitbathütiH xallina nkül fi magal inti baqitts fih. inti nxalakti winta? 
14. sant ilxamse warbfen. 
15. yafni kulli... ta tgawwazti... 
16. tisfa wsitten... sabfen. 
17. tisfa, tisfa wsittin. btikdari tisrahili kif кипа titlavi? Salimuzin?... bakas limuzin? 
18. la. la. wala limuzin wala ise. 
19. Srahili ktf xatabti... tgawwazti. 
20. hitta ilfaris li findo sayyara wala zm wala ist, inna ayyamha kant... stisin find 
sidak istisin wftha volsvagin istisin, уатт maf Sariliyyi wsafarna fiha. 21. 1 kanu 
marrat та nitlafis fi lbadli lbida, ngayyir infassil fustan aw takim rasmi ida ddinya 
Satawiyyi aw sef mis muhimm w-titlaf fi hada l-fustān misant da trüh fala l-utīl. 
22. widdahab illi bilabbisha iyya yümit ilxutbe tibka lilit issahra labisto bass lamma 
tigi trüh Sahr ilfasal illi binsammi tislahu nisan ma yisris sirkat itxalli bas ‘ddible 
yafni fi tdha misan ilisara, wida ilfarıs bisük tabfan hu illi bisük 'ssayyara wbwisal 
ип, ayyam ma ihna kunna hagzin fi tabariyya kant iddinya satawiyye. 

15 November 2019 
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A. 


ge Rod 


1. Since we are in the olive picking season, can you explain to me about picking 
the olives in a simple way? 

2. Yes, when we went to pick olives in the past, we would put mattresses or plastic 
sheets under the olive trees because when we harvested the olives, we harvested 
them so that they would not scatter. 3. We caught branch after branch, and each 
one was picked and fell on the mattresses that we had put (under the trees). 
4. And of course, while we were completing the harvesting towards the end of 
the daylight hours, the harvest was collected into sacks that people collected at 
my family's house because there they had large yards. 5. And there we would 
separate, chose, the olives into two types: the first type is the green olives and 
the second type is the black olives, and we put it aside until they would finish the 
season of the olive harvesting and that was the way we harvested the olives. 

6. And how would you harvest the olives? Because today there are modern 
squeezers... 

7. No, the method of harvesting was very, very beautiful, and also simple. 8. We 
used our hands a lot, pit by pit, for this we did use stones, this like, pointed, like 
small narrow, narrow stones and also wood, leaves, until the pit split into two 
parts. 9. We took buckets with plenty of water or whatever else and we put the 
harvest in there so that it did not turn into black. 10. And then, when we wanted 
to, we put it into jars using lemon, we used the salt, and everything. 11. And so we 
took the olives to the press, the press. There was a press in the old country, a old 
one. Some trusted people took the olives there for fifty percent, for example if 
the olives would give ten tanks [of oil], five were for them and five for us. 

12. Okay! Another question. Today we are also in the wedding season. Today I see 
people traveling and riding limousines and Mercedeses. 13. I see wonderful and 
strange visions, klaxons and parties and DJs and songs in the cars, i.e. something 
more modern, technological and developed, let's say, in a way that you haven't 
experienced. In what year were you born? 

14. In forty-five. 

15. So, tell me... until you married... 

16. Sixty-nine, seventy-nine. 

17. Nine, sixty-nine. Can you tell me how you went out to the wedding party? In 
a limousine? There was no limousine... 

18. No, no. No limousine at all. 

19. Tell me how you got engaged and married. 

20. And even the groom who had a car would not decorate it and not do all kinds 
of things. Back then, there was a car in your grandfather's family, a Volkswagen 
station wagon, and we used to travel in it. 21. And we (the brides) did not always 
appear in a white suit, we used to go to the seamstress to have a dress or a suit 
made, no matter if it was summer or winter, and we would go to the hotel in 
that dress and not a white suit. 22. And the gold he had given her the day of 
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the engagement, she would keep wearing the evening of the party, but when 
she would go on the honeymoon, as we call it, she would take it off, so that it 
wouldn't get stolen. She would leave only the ring on her hand, as a sign, and if 
the groom drives, then he is the one who drives the car to the hotel. Back then, 
we were guests in Tiberias and the season was cold. 
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Living in Bab Tuma: Two Texts 
in Damascene Arabic 


ABSTRACT Damascene Arabic belongs to the group of Syro-Palestinian dialects. 
The following presents two texts in this dialect that were recorded in 2008 in 
Damascus, and found a few years later among other recordings from Syria from 
that period. The author of the stories is Maysa? Sanàta, a Maronite Christian 
living in the district Bab Tuma in the Syrian capital. The texts presented here are 
unrelated to each other. The first of them tells of Palm Sunday, as well as Easter 
holidays in Damascus, while the second is a fairly loose story about spending time 
with her sick friend. 


KEYWORDS Arabic dialectology, Christians, Damascene Arabic, Damascus, field 
research, Syria, Syrian Arabic 


1 Introduction 


Damascene Arabic is one of the best-described dialects ofthe Arabic language at selected 
stages of its development over the last hundred years.! In recent years, successive pub- 
lications have appeared, among which the most noteworthy are Berlinches (Ramos)'s 
articles with texts and her grammatical description in Spanish (Berlinches 2011; 2013; 
2014; 2016; 2017). In addition, Viennese dialectologists, under the guidance of Stephan 
Procházka, have published an excellent two-volume textbook for the Damascene di- 
alect, the first volume of which has even had its second revised edition (Aldoukhi, 
Procházka, and Telié 2014a; 2014b; 2016). We can only regret that this textbook is still 
not available to English-speakers and they have to use English textbooks of a debatable 
level. 


1 See, for example, the description of the state of research on Damascene Arabic in Klimiuk 
(2013: 19-25, 127-137). 
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Unfortunately, in recent years, apart from the texts by Berlinches (2011; 2013; 2014; 
2016; 2017) and Klimiuk (2013), no other transcriptions have been published which record 
natural speech and are not prepared, as is the case with dialectal textbooks or publica- 
tions based on television series. This is a negativum in recent years, in which strictly 
dialectological conclusions are drawn on the basis of, for example, soap operas and lit- 
erature in dialects. In 1964, Bloch and Grotzfeld published earlier texts from Damascus. 
The latter also included an extensive text in his German language grammar of Dama- 
scene Arabic a year later (Grotzfeld 1965). Alas, there are not many publicly available and 
previously scientifically developed recordings in the dialect of the Syrian capital either.” 

The following two texts were found among my various recordings from Syria from 
the years 2008-2011. Both texts were recorded in 2008, and their author is Maysa? 
Sanäfa, a Maronite Christian living in the district Bab Tuma in Damascus, whose oth- 
er texts were published by me in 2013. In her stories, the author focuses on everyday 
life. The first text may be valuable from the point of view of typically Christian lexis 
because it concerns Palm Sunday and to a small extent Easter holidays. In the second 
story, she talks about her friend and her health problems, as well as spending time 
together in the absence of her friend's family. 

The texts are transcribed in a transcription used in the Arabic dialectology and 
translated into English. In addition, a short commentary on assimilation, pronuncia- 
tion, diphthongs and lexical borrowings is included. Major prosodic breaks are noted 
each time by a vertical bar ( | ). 


2 Texts 
Text 1: f7d 25-5ачпте ‘Palm Sunday’ 


1. bukra fid as-safnine | lazem ?rrüh? fa-lo-knise | halu bikün al-?addas bat. knise | 
2. al-yom lazem ?nkün *mzahhzin kall st man ?ak?l man tandif bet тәп kall st yafni 
lazem ykün at ber кате! | з. lazem ykün Zaybin °ërad al-?ak*l kalla | la-?anno bukra 
fid | w-kall al-fälam batkün b-al-kanäyes и... | д. w-batrüh badzür* Баа bafden рам, 
mumken ?anno | ?nrüh fala matfam natgadda | 


2 Only my recordings from Damascus are available in the SemArch of Heidelberg University 
(http://semarch.ub.uni-heidelberg.de). It is not clear whether anyone still has recordings from 
Damascus that were transcribed by Bloch and Grotzfeld (1964). Some of the cassette tapes with 
recordings belonging to Grotzfeld (among them probably also Michael Jiha's recordings) were 
submitted to the Department of Semitic Studies of Heidelberg University in 2020. However, 
they need to be processed and elaborated. A cursory glance at them indicates that there are no 
recordings from Damascus among them. 


3 nrüh > rrüh ‘we go.’ 
4 batzür > badzir ‘she visits.’ 
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5. al-Sid | b-sabatat^s nisàn | fid as-Safnine | bikün ot-ta??s? kaman *ktir halu | 
убт al-?ahad bikün | w-at-ta??s | ktir "ког halu | 6. haddarna® kall st haddarna la-tyàb 
haddarna |... | al-?ak?l naddafna I-bet w-Zahhazna" kall st lazem [а-ћада I-Sid | 7. la-?anno 
batdo fi kaman kallo ha-l-?asbus ta?riban Бага fid aS-Safnine kallo ?afyad | 8. hiyye hayy 
?afyàd masihiyye yafni la-l-masthiyye ?aktar st byahtaflu fiyya l-masihiyye | 9. 76 sar 
yom al-?ahad sabaStaf?s тї<йп | јагпа s-sab*h | fatarna | gassalna | Ibasna tyabna lə- 
Zdäd | ло. w-halla? lazem зпгић fa-la-knise b-al-Yawwal | la-?anno Кит halwe la-knise | 
bikünu la-wlad "кит | bikün fi ktir Patfal | 11. w-kallon hamlin Samta w-mahtoflin bi-ha- 
I-munäsabe hayy | huwwe ?ahad as-safnine bi?ülü-lo | 

12. 25-зата fasara ta?riban tlafna mn al-bet | rahna fa-lo-knise | Кап al-?addas 
°mballes | kan fi falam "каг bi-la-knise | 13. Капи | ћ илаа ak: *zgar [b-al-kana...] bi-la- 
knise kaman | al-falam barra kr: malane b-bahet la-knise | 14. w-kall ol-falam hamle 
ha-t-talifonat ha-l-möbäylat | fiyyon kemira w-fam batsawwer ?wlada | 15. Fall walad 
?zgir masalan Samro sane santen | yasni maksimo la-tlat tasnin ?әппо l-walad byahmel 
samfa bihabb ?anno yahmala l-aS-samfa | 16. ?addena safaten | bi-la-knise safaten 
w-swayy l-as-safa tnaf?s ta?riban la-xalas al-Poddas | huwwe tawwan ?oddas kan 
?mballes as-safa tasta | 17. talfu | Нәпа Бата та xalas ol-Poddas | la-barra fa-bahet 
la-knise | Капи famlin таг! hafle zgtre | 18. kan ft kassaf | w-da??u l-kasSaf *swayy | 
w-dar al-... | xawarne | b-al-... | maf al-?atfal b-aS-samfa | 19. hatta kan fi ?atfal paytam | 
bi-la-knise | hanne? ?anno btaxdamon la-knise | baträfi | ?omüron? baddarrason!? 
bitafmuwwon yafni bilabbsuwwon | 20. Кап ft ktir nasbe kbire man hadol al-?atfal bi- 
la-knise | kaman hamlin samfa hadol al-?atfal | 21. w-mafon kall wahed murabbiyye 
paw | уатт mat?l-ma y?ulu ?anno xaddame la-?alon ?aw ST 


5 <*[а7°5 ‘weather.’ 

6 The verb haddar/yhadder ‘to prepare, to ready’ is realised as haddar/yhadder. The long 
emphatic consonant d is not pronounced in this case. There is a loss of emphasis here. Cf. 
haddar/yhadder ‘vorbereiten, zubereiten’ (Aldoukhi, Procházka, and Telié 2014a: 158-159, 163, 
210; Aldoukhi, Procházka, and Telic 20145: 22, 44, 46, 83, 85, 87, 166). In the recent Spanish 
grammar of Damascene Arabic by Berlinches (2016: 448), this verb does not appear. 


7 Here pronounced with 2 instead 012. 


8 Berlinches Ramos (2020: 86) writes '[i]n our [Berlinches Ramos's] research 34 informants used 
hannen 161 times, whereas only two informants used hanne (3 instances), and then just in com- 
bination with hannen. No informant used hanne exclusively. In a footnote, however, she refers 
to my earlier transcriptions in which the variant hanne appears (Klimiuk 2013: 100), and writes 
“[slurprisingly, Klimiuk’s informant does D e., uses banne exclusively]; In both texts included in 
this article, only the variant hanne appears twice. It seems to me very appropriate to carry out 
detailed field research on this subject in the future, if only there is an opportunity to return to 
Damascus. Cf. Behnstedt (1997: map 257). 


9 The plural is borrowed from Standard Arabic ?итӣг ‘affairs’; Damascene Arabic ?mür. Cf. 
?umür “asunto, tema’ (Berlinches 2016: 439). 


10 batdarrason > baddarrason ‘[the church] teaches them.’ 
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22. s-sáfa tnaf?s baf?d-ma hadarna l-?addàs w-Safna!! I-kassäf | xalset ta?riban | 
kall wähed räf_fala'? beto | 23. baf?d-ma rähet al-fälam fa-beta | nds rähet fa-beta | 
nas rähet fa-l-... matfam tatgadda | nas rahet la-fand ?araybina yzüru Баа yatgaddu 
fand Батза mumken | 24. kan yom *ktir halu ?addena | b-an-nasbe Pali Pana rZot*t Sa-I-bet 
la-?anni famle рака! b-al-bet | 25. w-mä bhabb ?atgadda barrat al-bet | *rza$*t fa-l-bet 
*t&addet b-al-bet | w-mbasatna kr | w-kan убт °Кйт halu | tgaddena | 26. nawfan-ma | 
?rtahna Swayy b-al-bet | la-?anno kanna tafbänin | b-la-knise tabSan mà ?darna naf*od 3 
mean katr al-Salam | 27. al-masa mumken tlofna maswar hek *zgir zarna | al-?aqareb 
W-el-... ?^azdiqa? | bi-hayy al-munäsabe | 28. w-hek xalas hada la-nhar yafni | huwwe 
tabfan hada l-?əsbūf kallo ?afyad | 

29. ђатза fid 25-заттте ft fanna xamis al-?asrar Баа tlat Parbaf tiyyam xamis əl- 
?asrar | 30. az-zamfa l-fazume | sabt an-nur | ?ahad al-fos’h | tanen ol-bafüs w-hadol 
kallon ?ayyam | ?atyad | 31. и-әп-паѕ kalla btahtafel fiyyon | b-hadöl al-Payyam yani | 
w-yom kan *ktir halu | 


1. Tomorrow is Palm Sunday. We must go to church. The mass in the church is beauti- 
ful. 2. Today, we have to make ready everything from food to cleaning the house. That 
means everything. The house must be perfect. 3. Allthe things to eat must be brought 
because tomorrow is a holiday. All people are in churches. 4. They go to visit each 
other or maybe we will go to a restaurant where we have lunch. 

5. The holiday is 17^ April, Palm Sunday. The weather is also very beautiful. It is 
Sunday. The weather is very beautiful. 6. We have prepared everything. We have 
prepared the clothes. We have prepared the food. We have cleaned the house. We 
have made ready everything that is necessary for this holiday. 7. This is because, after 
that, all the holidays are also around this whole week after Palm Sunday. 8. They are 
Christian holidays, that is, for Christians. Christians celebrate the most during these 
holidays. 9. It became Sunday, the 17" of April. We got up in the morning. We ate 
breakfast. We washed ourselves. We dressed our new clothes. 10. And now we have to 
go to church first because the church is very beautiful. There will be many children. 
There will be a lot of children in it. 11. And all (children) hold a candle and celebrate 
on that occasion. This (holiday) is Palm Sunday, they call it that. 

12. Around ten o'clock, we left home. We went to church. The mass began. There 
were a lot of people in the church. 13. There were also very young children in the 
church. People outside filled the churchyard. 14. All the people were holding these 
phones, these mobile phones. There is a camera in them and they are taking pictures 


11 A vowel a is pronounced here as u (Sufna ‘we saw’) probably under the influence of the con- 
junction w-. 

12 räh fala... > rà fala ... ‘he went to...’ 

13 na?fod > naffod ‘we sit.’ 
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of their children. 15. Every small child, for example, one year, two years old, that is, 
up to a maximum of three years old, has a candle. (The child) likes to hold it, a candle. 
16. We spent two hours in the church. Two hours and a little bit until around 12 o'clock, 
until the mass is over. Immediately at nine o'clock mass began. 17. They went out. 
We went out, after the mass was over, to the churchyard. They were having a sort 
of small party. 18. There were scouts and they were drumming a little. And priests 
with children with candles were walking around. 19. There were even orphans in the 
church. They were, because the church makes a provision for their affairs. It teaches 
them. They feed them. They dress them. 20. There was a very large number of these 
children in the church. These children also held a candle. 21. With them, every one 
of them, there was a nanny or—it means, as they say—she is a servant to them, or 
somehow so. 

22. At around twelve o'clock, after we attended mass and saw the scouts, it was 
over. Everyone went to his home. 23. After people have gone to their homes. People 
went to their homes. People went to a restaurant to have lunch. People went to their 
relatives, to visit each other, to have dinner together perhaps. 24. We had a very beau- 
tiful day. As for me, I came home because I made the food at home. 25. I do not like 
eating lunch outside the house. I came home. I ate dinner at home. We enjoyed it very 
much and the day was very beautiful. We ate dinner. 26. Somehow or other, we rested 
a little at home because we were tired. Of course, we could not sit in the church be- 
cause of many people. 27. In the evening, we may have gone for such a small walk. We 
visited relatives and friends on that occasion. 28. That is how the day ended. I mean, 
naturally, this whole week is a holiday. 

29. After Palm Sunday we have Maundy Thursday. After three or four days, it is 
Maundy Thursday. 30. Good Friday, Easter, Easter Saturday, Easter Monday—these 
are all holidays. 31. And all the people are celebrating during them. That is, these days. 
And the day was very beautiful. 


Text 2: rfr?ti ‘My friend’ 


1. ttaslet!* fiyyi mbareh ’rfirti | w-?dlat-li ?aZi la-fanda тада! n-nhar | ?ana w-hiyye mà 
fanda hada b-al-bet | 2. Zoza!? | rayeh Sa-masta I-halu huwwe | w-banta | fi fandon 
munäsabe | w-I-munäsabe hiyye ?әппо ?axü baddo yaggawwaz'* bukra | 3. la? mü 
bukra yafni ?anno xiläl al-Posbüf bat*d st ?arbat xames tiyyam w-lazem yafni ?axü ykün 
b-al-far*s | 


14 < *ttaslet ‘she called [me]. 
15 Here pronounced with 2 instead 012. 


16 yadzawwaz/yatgawwaz > yaggawwaz ‘he gets married.’ In this case, I leave the original pronun- 
ciation with the consonant £. 
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4. fa-ttaslet fiyyi ?alat-li Ponno 7221 тада fanda si yomen | ?əlt-əlla les ?onno masalan 
та batrühi fa-l-Sar’s | 5. al-Sar’s bikün halu yatni lazem al-wähed ysarek w-xusüsan 
?anno hone byə?rabek salfek | ?axu Zözek | 6. talfet haram marida | fanda тазаке! 
b-ol-matde w-Tam tatfalaz fand ad-doktor w-?al-la d-doktor ?әппо lazem yafni ?anno | 
7. w-halla? mü sef ad-danye w-t-ta?’s bikün Sob | lazem ma tatlafi yafni b-as-sob w-... | 
8. yafni fanda тазаке! "кит гоппо | b-al-mafde w-Sanda tasarrof b-al-?al’b w-... | ktir 
Saglat yafni | 9. fa-ttaslet fiyyi ?alat-li ?aza btazi bat?addt-lek $i yomen ben-ma yaZi 2021 
w-banti mn al-far’s | 10. ?alt-alla de ђзиј гага kant fadye bazi уатт tani убт as-sab*h | 
tani yom as-sab*h walla | mà kazzab’t xabar yafni sahabt w-rah’t la-fanda | 11. w-?ana 
bhabba la-hayy ?rfi?ti yafni rfirti man zaman ?aktar man Sass ?snin!" | kanna ktir pana 
wiyyäha ?azdiqa? yatfni w-?aktar mn al-?axwat | 

12. rah’t la-fanda | ?addét an-nhär | tabfan | тата 18 ?апа илууаћа swayy | *tsallena 
kan Zoza tale? mn əs-səb°h bakkir huwwe w-al-bant rayhin | 13. rayhin fa-l-far’s yafni 
huwwe l-far?s bikün yom aZ-Zamta nahna kan al-haki hada n-nhar at-taläta l-?arb$a | 
14. ?addena ?addet убт fanda ktir halu | w-namet fanda w-täni yom os-sab?h | yafni 
rZa$*t Ta-l-bet ?ana wiyyäha Zabta mati ?ana la-fand тама ?ahla hon saknin foddamna 
?addàm betna yafni | 15. ?afadna ?ana wiyyaha mbasatna | yafni та kan ft Saglät 
tasliye кит hiyye sahih marida | 16. bass harüm ?anno säfatta!? Swayy badda t?üm 
fa-I-hammaàm | badda тако! masalan la-Panno māna ?adräne yafni | 17. w-kàn Zoza?? 
хадәта huwwe w-banto bass lazem fi wäzeb Sandon ?anno | fi far?^s w-lazem ?anno 
ykünu yafni b-al-far’s | 18. da??et hiyye w-’Ttazret yafni l-al-farıs ?anno hiyye та fiyya 
w-mardane w-... | fanda kr masäkel yafni | 19. Паза! Zoza | wa??t wassalu fala ... | 
masta l-halu | sallam falena | w-ttamman?! fala marto ?әппо kifa w-sü сате w-... | 
20. w-fam yaZi fa-s-st w-?aza Zong wassalt la-fanda walla là hanne?? beton swayy ра 
b-Zdaydet Sartuz | 

21. mbasatna | ?& haka тата yafni w-mbasatna w-?annä-lo” I-hamdalla та fi st 
W-kaza | 22. w-Pafadna walla pana wiyyaha mbasatna Swayy natfarraz fa-t-talfazyon 
swayy nadzakkar na?fod nahki ?asas mn al-Padime wen kanna rrüh wen kanna nazi | 
23. Sunafmel | maf min masalan saved ?emta su wen?rrüh | w-hakena ?әѕѕа ktir halwe 
w-hiyye wa?*t rah?t ?ana w-hiyye fa-berüt | 24. b-yom qarrarna ?ab?l b-an-nhar ?anno 
nahna baddna rrüh bukra fa-berüt | ?alot-li trühi | ?alt-alla bruh | tani yom rahna | 


17 Vogt *snin > fass ?snin ‘ten years.’ 

18 ?afad?t > ?afatt 1 sat.’ 

19 säfadta > safatta 1 helped her.’ 

20 Here pronounced with 2 instead of Z. 
2 


| 


< *ttamman ‘he calmed down.’ 
2 


N 


Here the variant hanne (3 pl.) appears once again. See my earlier footnote on this issue in Dama- 
scene Arabic. 


23 ?alna-lo > ?әппа-1о ‘we told him.’ 
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25. [s...] ?ammanna ѕаууага?* tabfan заууага xsüsi yafni ?axdatna | la? yafni таппа 
mahtäZin l-as-si kanna ?anno ger ?әппо masalan sayyàra?? ?aktar št | 26. ?afadna Zabna 
hayy al-?assa Ponno wa?ta kif*mbasatna w-Sü гәһпа zarna | w-tfarrazna fa-t-talfazyon 
*$wayy | 27. tgaddena tabaxna ?апа w-hiyye | yafni hek ’mbasatna w-sharna b-al-lel | 
kan zaye fala bali ?ana bass ?asrab fanda bira | 28. bass та Sroab?t уатт ya ?alat-li 
tasrabi ?alt-alla la? та basrab les ha??a ?anno газтар la-hali la? | law hiyye fam tasrab 
mafi 76 | 29. w-hek | *mbasatna | w-?addena lele ktīr halwe ?апа w-hiyye namna ST 
s-safa ?arbata wass ad-daww | 30. al-bet *ktir halu | kbir | w-ft Znene | w-balkön yafni 
?anno хаг? as-sahra | w-sayer mn al-manti?a тәй ad dëng | 

31. w-tani уот as-sab*h forna fatarna w-*lbasna tyabna w-gassalna | w-?azina | 
pana wiyyaha fa-bab tüma hiyye rähet la-Sand ?ahla w-?ana bsa?? fa-bet ?ahli | 32. кап 
yom ’ktir halu | w-zakrayatna kanet *kttr halwe | 


1. A friend of mine called me yesterday and told me to come and spend the day with 
her. Me and she (only). There will be no one else at her house. 2. Her husband goes 
to Mashta al-Helu.”® He and her daughter. They have an occasion, and the occasion 
is that his brother will be getting married tomorrow. з. No, not tomorrow.?? I mean 
during the week. In about four-five days. And he must—it means—his brother, be at 
the wedding. 

4. She called me. She told me to come and spend about two days with her. I asked 
her, for example, ‘Why are you not going to the wedding?’ 5. The wedding is beauti- 
ful. It means that you have to participate. Especially because he is a relative to you, 
your brother-in-law, your husband's brother. 6. Unfortunately, she has turned out to 
be ill. She has stomach problems and is undergoing medical treatment with a doctor. 
The doctor told her that this is necessary, it means that ... 7. And now is not the full 
summer? The weather is hot. 'You cannot go out in such heat and ...' 8. It means, she 
has many problems. In (her) stomach. She has tachycardia and ... It means, a lot of 
things. 9. And she called me, told me, ‘If you come, you will spend about two days 
together until my husband and daughter come back from the wedding.’ 10. I told her, 
‘Yes, I will see. If I am free, I will come.’ I mean, the next morning (I will come). The 
next morning, of course, I did not deny the information. I mean, I was a friend and 


24 Here pronounced with a vowel i as siyyara ‘car.’ It is a phonetic realisation, perhaps resulting 
from the rapid pronunciation of a word and a consonant environment with a semivowel y. 
A little further, the word is pronounced as sayyara. 

25 Here pronounced with a vowel i as siyyara ‘car.’ 

26 Mashta al-Helu (Masta I-Holu) it is a town situated in north-western Syria, belonging to the Tartus 
Governorate. Because of its mountain location, it is a popular tourist destination. The town is 
inhabited mainly by Christians. 

27 The speaker tries to explain herself here from the word bukra she used, which dictionarily 
means ‘tomorrow.’ However, the expression of time with this word is too inaccurate and means 
more like ‘in the near future,’ ‘for days,’ ‘soon,’ but it certainly does not refer to ‘tomorrow.’ 
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I went to her. 11. And I ike this friend. I mean, she has been my friend for more than 
ten years. She and I were very much friends, I mean, more than siblings. 

12. I went to her. I spent the day at her place. Of course, she and I sat for a while. 
We had fun. Her husband left very early in the morning. He and (her) daughter went. 
13. They went to the wedding. I mean, the wedding is on Friday. We, this conversation 
was on Tuesday, Wednesday. 14. We spent. I spent a very beautiful day with her. And 
Islept at her place. On the second day in the morning, I mean, I came home with her. 
I brought her with me to her family. Her family lives here in front of us, I mean, in 
front of our house. 15. We sat, me and her. We were happy. I mean, there was nothing 
very entertaining. She was really sick. 16. But terrible! I helped her a little (because) 
she wanted to stand on the toilet. For example, she wanted to eat. (I helped her) be- 
cause she could not. 17. Her husband has served her. He and his daughter. But they 
had to, they had an obligation, because there is a wedding and they had to be at the 
wedding. 18. She called and apologised to the bride that she could not and was ill. And 
that she has many problems. 19. Her husband called when they got to Mashta al-Helu. 
He greeted us and calmed down about his wife that how she is doing, what she is do- 
ing and ... 20. And he is now going for something. Whether I came to her or not. They, 
their house, is a bit far away, in Jdeidat Artouz.?? 

21. We laughed. Yes, he talked to us, I mean, we were happy and we told him that, 
thank God, everything is fine, and so on. 22. Of course, she and I sat, we enjoyed 
watching a little TV, we remembered a little. Then we were telling a story from the 
old days, where we were going, where we were coming. 23. What we do, who I help, 
for example, when, what, where we go. And we were telling a very beautiful story 
and it (that story) was when she and I went to Beirut. 24. One day we decided the day 
before that we would go to Beirut tomorrow. She said to me, ‘Are you going?’ I said 
to her, 1 am going" The next day we went. 25. We provided us with a car. Naturally 
a private car. It means, it took us. No, I mean we did not need something else, like 
a bigger car. 26. Then we brought the story that we enjoyed it and what we visited 
afterwards. We watched some television. 27. We ate dinner, we cooked together. Well, 
we were happy. We passed the night awake. It came to my mind that we would only 
drink beer at her place. 28. But I did not drink, I mean, oh, she told me, ‘Drink!’ I said 
to her, ‘I do not drink.’ Why, actually, because I do not drink alone. If she drank with 
me, yes. 29. And that is how we enjoyed it. We spent a very beautiful night, her and 
me. We went to sleep around four o'clock at dawn. 30. The house is very nice, big. 
There is a garden and a balcony, which means it is suitable for a party. It is in an area 
like a village. 


28 Jdeidat Artouz (Zdaydet fArtüz) is a town situated in southern Syria, about 20 km west of 
Damascus, belonging to the Rif Dimashq Governorate. Druze, Christians, and Sunni Muslims 
inhabit the town. 
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31. The next morning, we got up. We ate breakfast. We put on our clothes and 
washed ourselves. And we arrived, me and her to Bab Tuma. She went to her family, 
and I am visiting my family’s house. 32. It was a very nice day. Our memories were 
very beautiful. 


3 Remarks 
The following types of assimilation appear in the texts: 
a. left-to-right (progressive): 

nl>nn ?alnà-lo > Ponnä-lo ‘we told him,’ 

sr > SS fasr ?snin > #а$% ?snin ‘ten years.’ 


b. right-to-left (regressive): 


nr>rr nrüh > rrüh ‘we go,’ 
dt>tt safadta > safatta 1 helped her,’ 
?afad*t > ?afatt 1 sat,’ 
td » dd batdarrason > baddarrason {е church] teaches them,’ 
t£ (dz) > 88 yadzawwaz > yaggawwaz ‘he gets married.’ 
tz» dz batzür > badzür ‘she visits,’ 
r> FP naPfod > naffod (naffod) ‘we sit.’ 


Only one example of external sandhi occurs in both texts and concerns a word end- 
ing in A (rah ‘he went’) and a word beginning in f (fala ‘to’): rah fala ... > та“ fala ... 
‘he went to...’ 

The issue of pronunciation of the preposition/pseudoverb fand seems interesting, 
which I did not pay so much attention to before. The informant pronounces this word 
once as fand (fand, fanda, Sandon, la-fand, la-fanda) and another time as fand (fanda, 
Sanna, Sandon). 

There are also diphthongs which appear either in monosyllable words or borrowed 
from standard language: 


а. а diphthong aw: 
paw ‘or,’ 
law ‘if,’ 
nawfan-ma ‘somehow or other.’ 


b. a diphthong ay [ey]: 
Zdaydet Sartuz Jdeidat Artouz,’ 
?aytam ‘orphans.’ 
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Three forms of plurals аге worthy of note which retain a prefix ?a-: ?atfyad ‘feasts,’ 
?atfal ‘children’ and ?aytam ‘orphans,’ instead of expected plurals such as: fyad, tfal, and 
?itàm. Plurals such as ?afyad and ?atfal are also included by Berlinches (2016: 467, 471) 
in her grammar. 

Words borrowed from Standard Arabic may retain vowels и or iin the first syllable: 
munäsabe ‘occasion, murabbiyye ‘nanny, nursemaid,’ xusüsan ‘especially’ and xilal 
‘during.’ The consonant q is also pronounced in borrowings: garrarna ‘we decided,’ 
?aqGreb ‘relatives’ and ?azdiqà? (< OA газа дар ) ‘friends.’?° 
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Bags, Liquorice and Traditional 
Cereal Products: Three Texts in 


the Arabic Dialect of the Harran-Urfa 
Region of Southeastern Turkey 


ABSTRACT The three texts presented in this article were recorded in the Turkish 
city of Sanliurfa and reflect an Arabic minority variety that belongs to the so- 
called Shawi dialects. Due to its isolation from other Arabic dialects, this variety 
has retained many features typical of the Bedouin-type dialects of the Syrian 
Desert and North Arabia (e.g. the consistent use of the dialectal tanwin). Text 1 
explains the different kinds of bags that are used for wheat, cotton, etc. Text 2 
is about the production of a liquorice drink which is especially popular during 
Ramadan. Text 3 is a rather long description of how, in former times, the women of 
the region prepared various kinds of crushed wheat (bulgur) and how traditional 
bread is baked. 


KEYWORDS Arabic dialectology, Bedouin-type, field research, Harran-Urfa Region, 
Sanlıurfa, Shawi dialects, Southeastern Turkey 


1 Introduction 


The term ‘Shawi-Arabic’ refers to a bundle of closely related dialects spoken in vari- 
ous regions of the Fertile Crescent. Typologically similar dialects are found in many 
rural parts of Iraq, which is why the Shawi and the rural Iraqi gilit-type dialects 
are often grouped together as ‘Syro-Mesopotamian (fringe) dialects’ or pre-tAnazi! 


1 This label indicates that the Shawi tribes entered the region before the large camel-breeding 


tribes like the fAnaza (and Sammar). 


Procházka, Stephan / Batan, İsmail: Bags, Liquorice and Traditional Cereal Products: Three Texts in the 
Arabic Dialect of the Harran-Urfa Region of Southeastern Turkey, in: Klimiuk, Maciej (Ed.): Semitic Dialects 
and Dialectology. Fieldwork—Community— Change, Heidelberg: Heidelberg University Publishing, 2022, 
PP. 315-330. DOI: https://doi.org/10.17885/heiup.859.c13971 
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dialects (Fischer and Jastrow 1980: 24; Palva 2006: 606). The presence of an Arabic- 
speaking community in what is today the Turkish province of Sanlıurfa may go 
back to the 11" century or even earlier (Oppenheim 1939: 226 f.). The semi-nomadic 
sheep and goat herders elsewhere called Shawi? have been present for centuries in 
the Plain of Harran, south of Urfa, between the city and the Syrian border. Today, 
these Anatolian Shawi dialects are spoken in Urfa itself, in the historical town of 
Harran, and in numerous small villages scattered over the plain. Due to the lack of 
official statistics, the number of Arabic speakers in that region can be only roughly 
estimated to be between 200,000 and 300,000 people. For almost a century—since 
the foundation of the Republic of Turkey in 1923—this Arab minority has been 
rather isolated from other Arabic speakers because the border to Syria was dif- 
ficult to cross for ordinary people. Since Turkish is the only language of educa- 
tion and media used in the region, for decades the Shawi dialects here have been 
virtually isolated from any influence of Modern Standard Arabic. Because of this 
linguistic isolation, several linguistic changes that have recently been observed in 
the Bedouin-type dialects of Syria and the Gulf have not taken place in Harran-Urfa 
Arabic. 


2 Grammatical notes 


Inthe following, several characteristics of Harran-Urfa Bedouin Arabic will be briefly 
described. Only features that are present in the texts are discussed: the examples are 
referred to by section number. 


Phonology 


- The Old Arabic diphthongs have been monophthongised: ау > e (xet ‘cord’), aw > 6 
(fog ‘above’). 

- Word-final -a# tends to be raised, particularly in non-emphatic, non-guttural con- 
texts: e.g. falige ‘sack,’ but hunta ‘wheat’ (1.1). There seem to be, however, other 
factors involved because the pronominal suffixes 3FsG and 1PL occur both as -ha 
and -he: e.g. xam-ha ‘its cloth’ (1.4) vs. nsammi-he ‘we call it’ (1.1), and -na and -ne: 
benät-na ‘among us’ vs. ?iden-ne ‘our hands’ (2.9). 

- Theinterdentals t, d and d are generally retained in all positions. 


2 The term Shawi is an exonym used for sheep and goat breeders by other Arabic speakers in 
Syria and Iraq. In the Harran-Urfa region, people who do not belong to the community speak 
Turkish or Kurdish and therefore the term Shawi is not known there. 
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Old Arabic (OA) 2 has shifted to q: e.g. itifarraq < yatafarrag ‘it opens (intr.) (1.8), 
yqassil < yugassil ‘he washes’ (3.3), qirbal < girbal ‘sieve’ (3.24). 

g (<q and khave been affricated in front vowel environments: e.g. garye [dzerye] < 
garya < qarya ‘village’ (1.2), ywaggif < yuwaqqi* ‘it removes’ (2.7); but gutun < дит 
‘cotton’ (1.6). The affricated g has completely merged with original 2 that has been 
retained as an affricate (e.g. gurn ‘stone basin’). Examples for k > č: cibire < *kibira 
< kabira ‘big’ (1.5). In wuruc ‘side’ (1.8), the vowel shift to u (OA wirk ~ warik ‘hip’) 
under the influence of the initial w has apparently happened after the shift k > c. 
The dialect exhibits the so-called gahawa syndrome: e.g. in elatives ?ahala < тама 
‘better’ (2.8), and in the imperfective verbs of Form I: yfazil « OA yafzil ‘it sepa- 
rates’ (3.24), yqadi < OA yagdi ‘to become’ (3.37), ?axabiz < ?axbiz 1 bake’ (3.44). 


Morphology 


Gender distinction is consistently made in the 2™ and 3"! persons of verbs and pro- 
nouns. The suffix 3FPL is subject to a kind of vowel harmony: b-galab-hin ‘inside 
them’ (3.11), but nsuff-hun ‘we put them in rows' (3.10). 

The numeral ‘100’ is usually ?imye (1.3/1.6). 

Conjunctions: faman + pronominal suffix ‘because’ (2.10/3.5), fugub-ma ‘after’ (3.17), 
čan + pronominal suffix ‘if’ (3.46). 

Compound prepositions: b-galab ‘inside,’ e.g. b-galb al-hunta ‘inside the wheat’ (3.7); 
?b-sagit ‘together with’ (3.28). 

The existential particle is si (3.7/3.19), NEG mämis or mamin.* 


Syntax 


The dialectal tanwin is consistently used as a nominal linker between indefinite 
nominal heads and adjectival attributes, e.g. firg-in дайа ‘a thick root’ (2.1). The 
tanwin is also used for linking two identical nouns to express repetition, e.g. 
nsil-hin gidir-in gidir ‘we pull(ed) it up pot by pot’ (3.13), nimli w-nfarriq w-ndall 
gurn-un £urun ndugg Ме fill and empty it and thrash (the wheat) basin by basin’ 
(3.21). Another of its functions is to link indefinite heads with a following rela- 
tive clause, as in fala matrah-in ndugg-u ‘to a place where we thresh it’ (3.19) and 
nahar-in st hawa ‘the day there is wind’ (3.24). 

The feminine ending -t is retained in (1) definite attributive phrases and (2) in the 
heads of relative clauses:* al-huntit al-gidide ‘the new wheat’ (3.47); ?arid as-sakilt 


3 See Prochäzka (2018: 279). 


4 Forthis phenomenon, cf. also Procházka (2021) and Retsó (2009: 21-22). 
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al asrab-ha 1 want (to see) the thing (lit. shape), which I drink’ (2.11); al-huntit at 
ttisawwal ‘the wheat that has been soaked?’ (3.5). 


Plural heads that do not denote humans usually exhibit agreement with feminine 
plural: e.g. hadannic yisnafün-hin yxayytün-hin fala box od hin ‘they produce and sew 
them (viz. the sacks) up together’ (1.5), *nhutt-hun fa-L-hagar ‘we put them (viz. the 
cauldrons) on stones' (3.10). 


3 Lexical notes 


Here, only lexemes found in the texts are explained; for an overview of the most im- 
portant lexical features of Harran-Urfa Arabic, see Procházka (2014). 


To express ‘in the language X,’ the preposition b- plus the ethnonym is used: e.g. 
b-at-turuk ‘in Turkish’ (2.1); b-al-farab ‘in Arabic.’ 

suse PL Suwas ‘bottle’ (2.9) is a loan from the local Turkish dialect word süse 
(vs. Standard Turkish sise). 

The noun ја ‘time’ is typical for this and some other Shawi dialects, e.g. awwal fal 
‘first time’ (3.1). 

The noun gäf ‘land’ (3.2) is feminine and has replaced ?ard in this meaning. The 
latter is used only in the sense of ‘place.’ 

For ‘roof,’ the compound noun fog ad-dar is used (3.9). 

Adverbs: b-saf < *bi-safatihi ‘immediately’ (3.17), gutma ‘a little’ < OA дата ‘piece’ 
(3.45). 

As can be seen from Text 3, the word 725 < fays ‘life’ is used for bulgur, which has 
long been the staple food in the region (cf. Egyptian and Khuzestan Arabic f'es 
‘bread,’ Gulf Arabic fes rice"). 

Sometimes the meaning of the Turkish equivalent influences the semantic range 
of Arabic words. Because the Turkish verb sürmek means both ‘to drive’ and ‘to 
last, the Arabic verb sag is also used in both meanings, though only the first is 
attested in other Arabic varieties: ysüg-illu naharen talat w-yibas ‘It takes only two 
or three days until it dries.’ (3.17). 

Under the influence of Turkish, light verb constructions can sometimes be found, 
particularly with Turkish loans as the nominal element: hazam ysäwi ‘it digests’ 
(2.6)5; ?axalli ysäwi dinlenme “I let it rest’ (3.43). 


5 The noun hazam is used here in the word's Turkish meaning ‘digestion’ (hazım). 
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4 Texts 


The transcription is mostly morpho-phonemic with some exceptions: the glottal stop /?/ 
is indicated after a pause or between two vowels if clearly articulated; and the allo- 
phone [3] of the phoneme /i/ is consistently noted. 

Epenthetic vowels inside the word are not specially marked as such; but the epen- 
thetic vowel at the beginning of a word (and also after the definite article) is indicated 
by a superscript ?. 


Text 1: Bags and sacks 


The recording was made in Urfa on 7 May 2010. The speaker is the second author of 
this article, Ismail Batan. He was born in a poor neighbourhood on the edge of the 
city in 1969. He belongs to the Bani 4121 tribe and his family is originally from the 
village of Qoran (Turkish Uzunyol), situated 9 km southwest of Harràn. The speaker 
is fluent in Turkish, but has only a basic education. Because for a while he worked 
as a truck driver to neighbouring Arab countries, he is somewhat familiar with Iraqi 
and Syrian dialects and sometimes uses forms he learned there (e.g. miye instead of 
the local ?imye ‘100’; see below 1.3). 


1. ?ihna hene, ?al-fali£e$ ta-ngül, ?al-hunta weya ?as-sifir weya? Кип Sakle nhutt-u bal. 
?at-torba nsammi-he, torba, сили ta-ngul-il-he bi-de? ngul-I-he Salige. 2. rihit fala xalt-i 
Sa-g-Zarye w can tinti-ni fali£it hunta, falige. find wurc al-farab, duwalal-farab, ?al-TIrag 
as-Suriye ygülün kise. ?ihna nsammi-he falige. з. ?^asgar min falige ngul-I-he posete, 
poset, posetit xubuz, ?akbar m-al-posete falige, Pakbar m-al-Salige ngul-I-he farde,? farde, 
farde, fardit hunta. ?al-farde fog al-miyit kilo, fog al-miye, min ?tfüt al-imye, *nsammi-he 
?awwali b-al-farsa ybifün hanáti,'? ysawwün-he min Zar al-mafaz. 4. т-аз-затаг 
ysawün al-fardat al-fa... ?al-awwaltyat al-awwaltyin alhaz вата. hadic *nsammi-he 
farde. yafni hitt xam-ha т-аѕ-$ағаг al-ma... al-faniz ти as-Safar, yafni t-turki ygül 
keçi kılından. 5. ти! bet as-Safar hadannic yisnafün-hin yxayytün-hin fala bafad-hin 
w Cibire hiyye sei. *nsammt-he farde, farde. 6. w-al-gutun, ?al-gutun al yhuttün-u ЊЕ... 


6 This term is derived from the root f-l-q ‘to hang’; it is also attested in other Shawi dialects (Lentin 
2013: 165). Cf. also Iraqi Arabic fillaga ‘basket’ (Woodhead and Beene 1967: 320). 


7 Turkish veya ‘or.’ 
8 Local Turkish for bir de ‘also.’ 


9 Cf. Iraqi farda ‘heavy cloth sack usually used as a packsaddle on beasts of burden’ (Woodhead 
and Beene 1967: 348). 
10 Plural of hunta in the sense of ‘kinds of wheat, kinds of cereals.’ 
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al--hniye!! nsammi-he bandağ, 17 bandag gutun, zàd yaxud imyit kilo", ?al-gutun yafni, 
?al-gutun là пеш li-faligt-u bandag-u, farde wa-la kise, bandag, bandag gutun hasa. 
7. zäd luwwa тааап tara yizrafün-u w yigi m-ac-Cin w yigi min Banglades, yigi min 
Banglades, yigi b-al-matrat у, hene yigtafün-he, tül-ha miye w sittin, miye w sittin 
yxayytün угигис min-he, 8. wuruc fayra yxallün-ha maftüha, yxayytün-ha b-xet ib-xet 
al-gutun w yfabbün-ha gutun nsammi bandag gutun. ?al-gutun yomin yrüh fa-l-fabriéa, 
yafni huwwa w Cigit-u, yiksimün al-xet m-al-kenär!? w min fög-ha w yiftahün-u hicid 
əb-sāf itifarraq bandag al-gutun. 9. talfit askal Salayig bandag al-gutun w-al-kise, 
?aaa, w-al-Salige w-ac-cwala, ?al-farde nsammri-hin falayig мега. w-zigir-u розете, ?al- 
fIragtyin al-farab ygülün fillaga. humma ygülün fillaga ?ihna ngul-l-u kise l-al-Cwala, 


Pihna пзатти-ће pösete yafni ?asas al-posete zad kilme turktye mi-hi farabiye. 


1. Here, let’s say, we have the sack and we put wheat, barley and everything (like this) 
in it. We call it törba, '* sack; and we also call it falige. 2. (In the past) I went to my aunt 
in the village and she used to give me a sack of wheat, a falige. With the Arabs, in the 
Arab countries, in Iraq and in Syria, they say kīse. We call it falıge. 3. [SP When it is 
smaller than a falıge?] When it is smaller than а falige, we call it розете or poset, like 
a bag of bread. А falige is bigger than a posete, and what is bigger than a falt£e we call 
farde, large sack, like a sack of wheat. The farde contains more than 100 kilos, more 
than 100. When it exceeds 100, we call it like this. Formerly, they sold different kinds 
of wheat in it at the corn exchange. They used to make it from goat hair. 4. The people 
in former times made the large sacks from hair and these we call farde. Even their 
cloth is made of goat hair, like the hair. The Turks say it's from Кес! kilt. 5. They (i.e. 
the big sacks) are like the black tents: they produce and sew them up together. And 
they become big. We call them farde. 6. As for the cotton, we put the cotton in things 
we call bandag, a sack of cotton which also contains 100 kilos. When it is for cotton, 
we do not call it falt£e ог farde or зе, we call it banda£, a sack for cotton. 7. There 
is a production for it. They grow it and it comes from China and Bangladesh. From 
Bangladesh it comes in panels (lit. in metres) and here they cut it into size. Its length is 
160 cm, 160 cm, and then they sew up its side. 8. They leave one side open; this side is 
later sewed up with a cotton string. They fill it with cotton and we call it a sack of cot- 
ton. When the cotton and its seeds are brought to the factory, they tear the cord from 
the sides and from above and open it like this. The sack of cotton opens immediately. 
9. Many types of sacks have come up: the sack of cotton, the bag, the middle-sized 


11 The word hniye ‘thing’ is used as a substitute for any noun which does not come to the mind of 
the speaker at the moment (like thingamabob, thingummy etc.). There is also a verb yihni that 
is often attested in the texts. 


12 This word is a loan from the local Turkish dialect: bendek ‘large sack’ (Türkiye'de Halk Ağzından 
Derleme Sözlügü 1963: 626). 


13 Turkish kenar ‘margin, side.’ 
14 The word torba is a loan from Turkish torba ‘sack, bag.’ 
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sack, the (normal) sack, the large sack. We call them sacks. The small one is called 
pösete. The Iraqi Arabs say fillaga. They say fillaga: we (also) say зе to the сила. We 


call it posete, which is actually a Turkish word; it's not Arabic.!5 


Text 2: Liquorice 
This text was recorded the same day from the same speaker as Text 1. 


1. hada ?ihna nsammi firg as-süs, fala... firg as-sus - firg as-süs - firg as-süs, hada ?as- 
sus yhafrün-u m-al-asfal, min firg-u yitlufün-u w b-al-makine yi-yi... ykassrün-u mitil 
ta-ngül press gibi.'° hada ?aslanda"" Sirg-in qalid w b-at-turuk insammi ?ihna hene 
ygülü-l-u yambalı, yambalı.'? 2. ?ihna fa-l-fir£ as-süs пахиа hada kilo" hada kilo firg 
as-süs, kilo", ?arba§ ltrat al-kilo", insawwt bi ?ihna "азот marrat hemen hemen, тауу 
as-süs fasar marrät b-al-bet. з. al-muqrib b-irmadän miyyit gram fir£ as-süs а... ysir – 
SAyse, uskuti büba,!? fAyse uskuti! fAyse uskuti, ugfudi, ugfudi, Halime zàd ugfudi! 
4. b-irmadan miyyit gram yhuttün-u b-al-tabsiyye w-yhuttün Tale talig, гази. büz?? 
ansammi biz, yhuttün al-büz fog as-süs, удай ymüf ymüf ymüf fogu, fog hada ymüf 
al-büz l-al-magrib. 5. lummun-ma yisir al-büz ymüf min fog-u, w-insaffi b-as-süzgage, 
insaffi, w-inhutt fale Sad indahhig fala taxn-u, gutmut mayye w-as-surub sar. nuss 
litrit al-uxra тауу inkabb inhutt fog-u ysir litre w-nuss; fala miyyit gram litre w-nuss. 
6. fugub-ma nsafft b-as-süzgage nisrab-u fa-l-magrib inhutt fale uerg büz, – fAyse, 
uskuti ?abüy! – al-magrib nisrab-u b-irmadän, hada, fugub... bafden-ma niftar yomin 
nisrab-u ymawwif al-acil, yafni hazam?! ysäwi. 7. w missän ac-cle, ac-cle, al-bóbrek 
yasni, al-hagara?? b-ac-cle ywaggif al-hagar, ywaggif al-hagar, ymawwif al-hagar 
al-mayyt as-süs hadi, w-sifat-he citire yafni citir yinsifi yafni, is-ma tfidd та txalas. 
8. Urfa kull-u b-irmadän yisrab mayyt as-süs, al-pepsi-kola mà nisrab-ha, ?abad! mayyt 
as-sus fidna (тада) ?ahsan m-al-pepsi. aha... yafni ?ahala, ahsan inhibb-he. [...] w b-at- 
turuk zàd ysammün-he yambalı. 9. b-as-süg yhaddrün-he ybifün-he b-as-suwas, hadre. 
bafad, bafad mafmalciyye b-al-bet yhutt-l-u, hicid ysawwi dabaw-in cibir yhutt Sasar 
kilawat min hal-mayy as-süs, msawwt ybif min-he, yafni mafas xubuz, ?ihna, ahnit 


15 Heisright insofar as the Arabs of Urfa have taken it from the Turkish word poset, which in turn 
is aloan from the French pochette. 


16 Turkish postposition gibi ‘like.’ 

17 Turkish aslında ‘actually.’ 

18 In standard Turkish it is called meyan kókü. 

19 He addresses his daughter by calling her ‘daddy’; this is very common. 
20 Turkish buz ‘ice.’ 

21 See ‘Lexical notes.’ 

22 Usually the word is pronounced hgara. 
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as-süg mà näxud-he, bafad-ne ?ihna пзаугил b-ide-ne b-al-bet. 10. nifmil ihnit b-al-bet 
ahsan insawwi as-Sakle fal ide-ne, *nsuf-ha b-ifyun-ne зти st bi-he. ?ihna ?al-farab, 
gerci kull Sakle, hatta l-al-pepsi kola uxra, faman-ni mā süf yomin iSnön ysawwün-he 
mā hibb-he. 11. тата aS-Sakilt al asrab-ha, ?al akul-ha ?asüf-ha b-Teni, yafni зпоп tisir 
snon tin... tistawi. min hada nhibb гзка -ћа al b-ide-ne, w-salamt-ak w-al-*afye – xurf Alla 
fale-k - w fale-k! 


1. This we call liquorice, liquorice - liquorice - liquorice. They dig this root from be- 
neath (the ground). They get it from (the plant's) root and then they grind it with 
a gadget, something like, let's say, a press. Actually, it is a thick root; in Turkish we 
call it... here they say yambalı. 2. We buy one kilo of liquorice. From this one kilo of 
liquorice, which costs four lira, we can make a liquorice drink about ten times, ten 
times (we can make it) at home. 3. In Ramadan, at sunset, (we take) one hundred 
grams of liquorice and it becomes... Aicha, shut up, Aicha, shut up! Shut up, Aicha, 
and sit down! Halime, sit down too! 4. In Ramadan they take a hundred grams, put 
it on a tray and put ice on it; a cup of ice. We call it buz (in Turkish). They put the ice 
on the root and it slowly melts on it; the ice melts on it until sunset. 5. When the ice 
has melted upon it, we drain it through a strainer and, according to its thickness, put 
a little bit of water on it and it becomes syrup. We add another half litre of water, 
pour it on it, and it becomes one litre and a half. Out of hundred grams (of root) one 
litre and a half (of syrup). 6. After we have drained it through a strainer, we again 
put ice on it and drink it at sunset. – Aicha, shut up! - In Ramadan we drink it at sun- 
set. When we drink it after breaking the fast, it softens the food >, it (helps) digest it. 
7. It's (also good) for the kidneys, the kidneys, kidney stones; it removes nephroliths. 
The liquorice syrup removes the stone: it makes the stone melt. It's a cure for many 
things; many things are cured by it—as many as you list; you could not finish (listing 
all its cures). 8. The whole of Urfa drinks liquorice syrup; we don't drink Pepsi Cola. 
Never! We regard liquorice syrup better than Pepsi; we like it more. In Turkish they 
call it yambalı. 9. At the market they prepare it and sell it in bottles, readymade. Some 
people, who know it well, take large amounts (home), ten kilos of liquorice, make 
(syrup) and sell it, just to make some extra money.?* We do not buy it from the mar- 
ket; we make it at home with our own hands. 10. We prepare it at home. It's better to 
do it with your own hands, so we can see with our own eyes what is in it. Actually, we 
Arabs (have reservations against) everything... even for Pepsi Cola. Because I don't 
see how they make it, I do not like it. 11. I want to see with my own eyes how things 
I drink and eat are prepared. Therefore I like that we do it ourselves. Enjoy it! - Thank 
you! - You're welcome. 


23 Literally: it makes the food melt. 
24 Literally: income for bread. 
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Text 3: АП around the wheat: on bread and different types of bulgur 


The recording was made in Urfa on 23 November 2014. The speaker is Amina who was 
born 1974 in the town of Tall Abyad (Turkish Akcakale) on the border of Syria. She 
also belongs to the Bani #1811 tribe. Amina finished eight years of primary school and 
is fluent in Turkish. 


1. Snon *tsawin al-xubuz? – walla, ?al-xubuz awwal ја! xöge ngib ta-ngül ihne... ?asolif 
al-awwalin alla ?alhaz? ?asölif al-awwalin alla ?alhaz? ?asolif 25 al-awwalin, ?al-awwalin 
w-alhaz zäd. ?awwal fal m-al-awwalin ta-ndassin.?® 2. ?al-awwalin ihne ta-ngül bet 
ahal-i ta. solif та! ahal-i, пёр ihne ?arba? xamis ticyal, nistiri l-hunta, nistiri I-hunta, 
сааїп al Sind-u gäf zaten huntit-u tälfe mn-ac-Col.?" 3. w-al mà find-u yrüh itimawwan 
yistiri Parbaf xamas ticyal hunta. hadiyye ngib al-hunta. al yrıd yunxul-ha, yutluf min-he 
Suwas w-mä yqassil-he д. w-al утта zäd ysawwul-ha ?as-suwal,?® yatni qasil al-hunta, 
Pihna ngül-ill-u s-suwal. *nsawwil yafni celen talat *nsawwil hunta. 5. al-huntit at 
ttisawwal xubuz-he ysir fadar faman-he ttigassal, w-al-huntit al та ttisawwal ysir 
xubuz-he mitin faman-he mà Ssüf mayye. 6. hadic faman-he ttigassal ssir gevsek,?? 
xubuz-he, *ngum fad ta-ngül fala hnit ahal-i, зприт *nsawwul, пейт ’nsawwul arbat 
xamas ticyal. 7. *ydall b-al-mayyat w-ytüf yutluf minn-u al-xrayan, ?ism al hicid st 
yabangi?? si b-galb al-hunta 8. уши“ minn-u ta-ngül as-sifir, yutluf minn-u ?ag-£uwas, 
ngassl-u nishal-u zen, ?al-hunta kull-he nqassil-he w-nishal-he. 9. w-nhutt-ha fog ad-dar 
w-nsurr-ha ©а-$-$атї< b-al-ged hada. w lummun-ha tibas, nutluf min-he ta-ngül cel 
celen l-al^hniye l-al-xubuz, w-cel zaden hade ham Sa-l-kbab 21715. 10. ham zad la-huntit 
al-acil al-burqul,*! burqul al-fe$ w-burqul ac-ctge. ?ngib-he, ’ngib-he ?al-gdüra, ’gdürt 
al-hadid, *ngib-in-ne hemen hemen al-bet itnafas gidir, bafad-hum xamastafas gidir, 
nsuff-hun мега w-nhutt-hun fa-l-hagar 11. w-nfabbi b-galab-hin al-hunta ta... ta-ngül al 
qassalna-ha, al *msawwala nfabbi b-galab... w-nhutt fale-he mayye w-ninti-he п-паг. 
12. ^ngüm ?nwizz-he b-hatab gutun уа b-giss,?? is-ma Препе l-wgüd as-si. w-lummun-ha 
tistawi, ?al-hunta, fugub-ma tistawi ygülün hadi ygülü-l-he silige.°? hitt ag-giran ygün 


25 Atypical Bedouin word, cf. Holes (2001: 245). 

26 Used in Iraqi Arabic in the more restricted sense of 'to use for the first time' (Woodhead and 
Beene 1967: 158). 

27 In Harran-Urfa Arabic, col « Turkish göl ‘steppe,’ means ‘open land’ and even ‘outside.’ 


28 Cf.Lane (1863: 1749): sawwala ‘to extract a thing by means of water; to soak a thing to extract 
the juice or bitterness.’ 


29 Turkish gevsek ‘soft, elastic.’ 
зо Turkish yabancı ‘strange(r).’ 


31 The form burqul suggest an origin in the local Turkish burgul rather than Standard Turkish 
bulgur. 


32 Cf. Mayadin (E Syria) gess ‘whole straw’ (Lentin 2013: 166). 
33 Derived from the root s-l-g < s-I-q ‘to boil? 
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yishadün as-silige. y£ibun ’mmäfın та tintin-ni silige?’ 13. ha ?awwali та fid-ne (ne 
mardiwanat* тип alhaz fog ad-där, nirgi ta-ngül fala mardiwän al-xasab w-ngib-in-ne 
mrise w-satal w-nnawis fad nsil-hin gidir-in gidir. 14. fad ?nsil-hin gidir-in gidir уда 
ygibinn-u ta-ngül hinak yintabix ta-ngül min... fi$rin mitraw ygalltinn-u le hen l-itum 
bab ad-dar. 15. ta-ngül wahde zad fog od dër racbe tinti *tnawis al-^mrise ar rabifit-he 
bal. b-as-satal w-nsil-u kull-u fog od dër as-silige nstl-he härra. w-nSurr-ha §a-l-hawa 
ygubb buxär-ha ygubb w-rihit-he timli l-balad. 16. rihit-he zene zad al-hunta yomin 
tintabix, ?t alle sstr-il-he rthe, ?aha, w-an-näs min hada yistammuün ar-rihe w-yigün zad 
yridun silige nfarrig fad min-he ta-ssır baraktiyye. 17. аһа w-nsurr-u fugub-ma yibas 
lummun fad *ndall ?nsüt-u fa-s-samis nahären talät waktin b-al-ged, ?ad-dinye b-ad-dinye 
harra. ф-зат yibas ysüg-ill-u nahären talat w-yibas. 18. fugub-ma tibas as-silige hadi 
nutluf m-al^msawwala nutluf Sin-ne zàd Salige m-al^msawwala hadi nfazil-he fayre?? 
hadi rad as suwwene stuwa w-yibis w-Sinnä [< зипа), 19. hada ngib-u näxd-u fa-l-^hniye, 
fala matrah-in ndugg-u st gurun маа but al-awwalın yafni gurun ?ag-£urun m-al- 
hagar, w-luwwa hniye al-mi£ane, 20. hada kullu ndall ha-w-hä ndall *ndugg lummun 
*tgüm-ill-u hicid тій al-hniye уатт ygüm-ill-u ?ag-£uwas, lummun ?£wast-u (рит al- 
hunta lummu guwasit-he trayyis*tgum-il-he guwase. 21. при "зима пейт fad *nfarrq-u 
ha-l-falu £uwas-u b-ide-ne hicid yihnin m-ag-guwäs, nimli w-nfarriq w-^ndall gurn-un 
вигип ndugg. lummun nigdi dic al-hunta kull-he tnafas gidir е. 22. w-kull-he fad *nsurr-ha 
?uxra nsurr-ha ?umm-i ssurr-ha b-nöba al мега Şa-l-... ta-ngül а-1-һаѕауіг Sa-I-xältyät,°® 
fa-L.. fa-s-süh °$$итт-һа w-lumm-he tibis. 23. uerg w-tgüm аа *ddarrthe fa-l-hawa, 
*ddarri-he tgum waktin *ssuf ad-dinye hawa tgül “al-yom arid adarri huntot-i." 
24. nahär-in st hawa tdarri ?al-hunta tigaf fad hicid w-timli ta-ngül al-qirbal ya da al- 
ligan timlä (= птп) w tigaf al-hawa waktin tigaf Sad *ddarri al-hawa аа уда! yidrub 
ySazil al-hunta m-ag-guwäs ag-guwäs yafni al-qübuq.?" 25. hà fugub rad tfabbi-he uxra 
kull-ha zen uerg *ssurr-ha ta-ngül w-waktin waktin tindagg uxra *nbill-he mayye. 
26. fugub-ma tibis nirmi-he min fog ad-dàr waktin прат ?ndugg-ha b-galb ag-gurn 
uxra nbill-he mayye ta-tgüm *trayyis. 27. Pa пейт fad uxra nsurr-ha, fugub-ma “аа 
tihni-he uxra nsurr-ha, w nsurr-ha tibas zen w-nfabbr-he b-al-falayig. hadic fal al mu 
matbüxa, al ти matbüxa, ?al-huntit al mi matbüxa, bass *mqassale. 28. hadic zadene 
wähad-he tindagg missan al^kbab w-al-bastirma. hadic zad tindagg wahad-he Sayre, 
hadic та tinxalit *b-sagit hada. 29. hada zad fad ndarrib-hin fad vo € go... ©а-#-ёйгй$е, 
Pat tugrus al-burqul tugurs-u аа ta-ngül nrid-u fes *$gadd xayye *?tridin fes? walla 
?arid-ill-i хай timan ?gdüra ta-ysirin cige, ?ac-cige trüh aktar mi-l-fes. 30. wa-t-talyat 
zäd ta-ysirin zad fes, ?al-hurma Sad tigrus yafni ssawi ham xasin ham °ssawi ta-ngül 


nafim missan ac-cige. зл. ға, ?uxra ngib-u fa-l-bet, ?uxra *tgum tunxul-u Yumm.-i tfazl-u 


34 Turkish merdiven ‘staircase.’ 
35 Turkish ayrı ‘separate.’ 

36 Turkish һай ‘carpet.’ 

37 Turkish kabuk ‘husk, peel.’ 
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*tfazil al-hunta, ’mn-as-sresra, ?mn-al... *mn-al-giris$ al-burqul, fes al-burqul. 32. yafni 
nsaàwt-hin talt *gsam. tfazl-u uxra tfabbi b-al-falayig, hada l-ac-citge w-häda ta-ngül l-al- 
fes, ?al-burqul häda l-al-burqul w-as-sresrit at tutluf yinti-he l-al-haläl.°® 33. hadic an- 
nuwasim at tutlut, ?as-sresra ygülü-l-he, hadic an-nafme nintt-he l-al-halal уат,, dée 
hniye yafni missan al-acil. tà hiyye w-guwäs-he w-balä-ha w-qadab-ha w-balä-ha kultu 
Lal-halal hada. зд. ?aha, w-tutluf al-hunta hadic fad al-hunta ?al... ad daggena-ha b-ag- 
бигип al wahad-he уатт ?al-hunta al mi matbüxa. 35. hadi zad пеш xayye tara ?al- 
falige hadi bass *nsawi falige, ?al-falige hadi zad tara hi giris, 81718 hunta ngül-il-he 
hadic zäd *thutt-ha wahad-he w-tugrus-he. 36. hadi ғай missan al-bastirma w-al-*kbab, 
?ngib-he zäd fa-l-bēt zad tunxul-ha ?umm-i, w-tfabbi-he b-al-falige. hadi 551 missan al- 
burqul. 37. hadi zad burqul ’rhamt abü-y yistahi ma-ysawi ta-ngül илда“ mifde fes al- 
burqul yqadi zen, ma-yo£gif al-mifde. 38. атап *a-l-fid sayir ac-cige b-sāf tistawi, 
faman-he fa-l-fid sayir ти mitil al-hadir, qiymetli yafni. 39. dog git zadene bastirmat-u 
zäd ssir zene w-kbabt-u ssır zene, hada, w-al fizalna fad l-al-xubuz, hadak zad ta-ngül 
b-al-bet Sala gadar al-Séle. до. yafni al-yom *nrid ?nrüh nithan, naxud-in-ne falige 
w-nrüh nithan-he fa-t-tahüne yithanün-he w-ygibün-he. дл. Tugub-ma yigibun-he ta-ngül 
nuss-ha ?arid axabiz-ha ?ani ?arudd-he b-ligan an-naylon, nuss-ha w-ahutt fale-he 
milih. 42. malat hafint-i fala hnit-u fala quwam-ha hiyye ?afagin-he ?afagin-he zen, 
lummun asüf-ha (рит ?ddall ha-l-gadd al-balon at tutluf min hene tistawi. 43. ?al-fagin 
yistawi yrid hel утта tafab, lummun yistawi ?axallt ysawi dinlenme, ?ahaddir ѕа2-і 
?ahaddir... tahin-i w... ?^aha, w-agtb när-i КИП sakilt-hin. 44. yasni ?ahaddir-he, w-agüm 
fad axabiz, axabiz adall agatti? fad alawwiz awwal fal asawi yumaq,?° aha, w-agib 
tahin adardir fale ?at-tahin w-axabz-u. 45. w-ankut-u fad axalli рита yitni m-at-tahin 
w-fa-s-säg ahni ?adall аѕаил w-hada zäd fad ?nsil-u ta-ngül fala gadar al-bet. 46. Can-ni 
msäwye al-ligan hada yàzi-ni*? hemen hemen fog as-Sahrén, ?al-ligan, nuss al-Salige 
pani tazı-ni Sahren faman-ne nistari m-al-firin hà! 47. w-alhaz fad al-huntit al-gidide 
?alhaz та dall hada ybargil. кип an-näs trüh tistari I-hunta hadir al yrid fes yistari fes. 
48. ?ar-rayid yaxud b-al-market, ar-rayid yaxud b-Cuwalät zad st yinbat, ahl а!-гагауе 
zäd säyrin alhaz mitmaddnin*! sayrin та rad hade ybarqil. 49. mà Sad hade ydugg, mà 
fad hadannic kull-hin yihnin, ?an-nas alhaz чтић hemen pesin tistari Salıgit burqul 
w-fali£it сте. 50. ?ahaw Saligit hitt tahin-he zad hadir at-tahin ygülün ап тагда zen 


yrühün ygıbün та dallat at-tmuwwan. 51. fawwal b-al-awwal an-nàs gamat ?££ib, dot 


awwalin уатт barakt al-awwalin rahat an-nas gamat awwal b-al-awwal °ë8tb. 


52. гатта l-harim zàd missan rahatliq*? al-harim, ?al-harim zàd rahat mü mitil awwali 
w-at-tafab zäd zen yafni. 


38 Cf.Holes (2001: 124): legally accounted property: crops, food; camel-herds.’ 
39 Turkish yumak ‘ball, knot’ 

40 The verb yazi ‘to be enough (for) is very typical, cf. Prochäzka (2014: 345). 
41 Cf. Turkish medeniyet ‘civilisation.’ 

42 Turkish rahatlik ‘convenience.’ 
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1. How do you make the bread?—Look, for the bread we first bring, let's say ... Should 
Italk about the past or about today? (2x) I will talk about the past; the past and also the 
present. First, let us start with the past. 2. In former times, let's say in my family—I will 
talk about my family—we used to bring four, five sacks. We bought wheat, we buy the 
wheat. The one who owns land has wheat anyway from the fields; 3. the one who 
hasn't land stores up provisions and buys four, five sacks of wheat. Then we bring the 
wheat. One who wants to sift it to remove the chaff does not wash it. 4. (But) the one 
who also wants to soak it; the soaking means ‘washing of the wheat.’ We call it suwal. 
We soak two to three cēls of wheat.*? 5. The bread made of wheat that has been soaked 
becomes soft because it has been washed“ (and therefore is moist). The bread made 
of wheat that has not been soaked becomes hard because it has not come in contact 
with water.^*? 6. This (wheat), because it has been washed, becomes smooth and (like- 
wise) the bread (made from it). My family, let's say, soak it. We soak four, five sacks. 
7. It stays in the water and the black seeds float: they come out. The name of this 
means there is something in it that is not part of it; it is inside the wheat. 8. Let's say, 
the barley comes out, and the barn also comes out. We wash and sieve it well. We 
wash and sieve the whole wheat. 9. We put it on the roof and spread it in the sun; in 
summer we do that. When it has been dried, we take one or two cels for the bread. 
And there is also one cel for the kbab (made of) fine wheat flour (called girts).* 
10. And also for the wheat used for eating, the bulgur; bulgur for cooking and bulgur 
for (making) ctge.*" We bring the cauldrons, the iron cauldrons. We bring, each fam- 
ily, about twelve cauldrons, some bring fifteen cauldrons. And we put them on stones 
in rows. 11. Then we fill them with the wheat that we have washed. We funnel the 
rinsed (wheat), pour water on it, and put it on the fire. 12. We heat it with the straw or 
stalks of cotton, whatever we find as heating fuel. And when the wheat is done, after 
it is cooked, it is called silige. And even the neighbours come and ask for the silige. 
They bring vessels and say, "Won't you (F) give me silige?’ 13. Look, in former times we 
had no stairs to the roof like now. We climbed onto the roof with a wooden ladder and 
then took a rope and a bucket and, by passing it on from one to the other, pulled it up 
pot by pot. 14. We pulled it up pot by pot. They (F) brought it—let's say it was cooked 
there—from twenty metres they brought it here in front of the door*® of the house. 


43 Celis a local measure of capacity: 1 cel of wheat is 184 kilos. Cf. Iraqi Arabic cela ‘a container of 
no standard size used by merchants to measure out grain, etc.' (Woodhead and Beene 1967: 88). 


44 Actually, not the bread itself, but the wheat from which the bread is made is washed. 
45 Literally: it has not seen water. 
46 Called kibbe in the Levant, icli köfte in Turkish: balls made of bulgur, onions and minced meat. 


47 This word comes from Turkish çiğ köfte ‘raw kofta’; originally a kind of beef tartare, the local 
dish is usually vegetarian and made from extra fine bulgur. The region of Sanhurfa is famous 
for çiğ köfte which are usually served rather spicy. 


48 Literally: to the mouth of the door. Reflexes of famm » *tamm with an initial vowel are charac- 
teristic of the Shawi dialects, see Behnstedt and Woidich (2011: map 47). 
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15. Let's say one has climbed up to the roof and passes the rope over to her friend, and 
in the bucket we pull the silige up to the roof. We then pull it up (when it is) still hot. 
And we spread it in the open air and its aroma spreads and fills the village. 16. When 
the wheat is cooked, it smells very nice. Yes, it really gets a (good) fragrance. There- 
fore the people smell it and come to ask for silige. And we distribute some of it to se- 
cure a blessing. 17. Yes, we spread it and after it has dried... We still keep turning it 
over in the sun for two or three days. It's summer and the weather is hot and so it 
dries immediately. It takes only two or three days until it dries. 18. After the silige has 
dried, we take something from the soaked wheat. We put aside one sack of the soaked 
wheat, the one which we had made. It is done and dry and we take it. 19. We take this 
and bring it to this... to a place where we thrash it. There was a basin in former times, 
a basin. (They bring it) to the basin made of stone where there is also the large wooden 
hammer. 20. And we keep hitting it until this thing comes out, until the chaff comes 
off. When its chaff comes off, when it peels off the wheat, then the chaff comes off. 
21. We say, ‘It’s finished!’ and start to empty this pile of chaff with our hands. And they 
(the hands) become like this*? from the chaff. We fill and empty it and thrash (the 
wheat) basin by basin until we have finished all this wheat—twelve cauldrons! 
22. And we spread all this again (in the open air). My mother used to spread it at 
once—let’s say she spread it on mats, on carpets, on kilims until it again dried. 23. Then 
she winnowed it in the wind. She winnowed it when she saw that it was windy and 
then said, ‘Today I will winnow my wheat.’ 24. The day there was wind, she win- 
nowed the wheat by standing like this. And she filled the sieve or she filled the large 
basin and standing in the wind, she winnowed. And the wind separated the wheat 
from the chaff, from the husk. guwäs means husk. 25. Then she fills it again*? and 
when everything is fine, she spreads it again. And when it is crushed again, she wets 
it with water. 26. After it has dried, we throw it from the roof; and when we hit it 
again in the stone basin, we wet it with water so it becomes soft. 27. Yes, and then we 
spread it again. After we have spread it again and after it has completely dried, we fill 
the sacks with it. This (kind) is not cooked, the wheat that is not cooked, only washed. 
28. It is also crushed for making kbab and bastirma.°' It is crushed extra in order to 
be mixed with the other. 29. Then we send it to the mill which shreds the bulgur, 
shreds it. Let's say we want to make (rough ground) bulgur for cooking: (they say) 
*How much bulgur do you want, sister?'—'I also want to leave eight cauldrons to get 
fine ground bulgur.’ The fine bulgur needs more (wheat) than the rough ground bul- 
gur for cooking. 30. And what comes after also becomes bulgur for cooking. The 


49 She wants to say that their hands get very dusty. 
50 She fills the sieve with wheat. 


51 This is a local dish made of bulgur and meat which is roasted in ghee (local Turkish bastirma). 
The word is thus not related to Standard Turkish pastirma that is a seasoned, air-dried cured 
beef. 
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woman shreds it, she makes both rough ground bulgur and fine bulgur for the сре. 
31. Yes, then we bring it home and again my mother sieves it: she divides it, she di- 
vides the wheat into the bad quality ??, the fine bulgur, and the more rough one, the 
bulgur for cooking. 32. We make three types (of bulgur). She separates them and fills 
sacks: this is bulgur for ctge, and this bulgur for cooking, and this bulgur for fodder 
that she gives to the animals. 33. These small little things which come out, they call it 
sresre; we give these tiny grains to the animals, yes, for eating. This and the chaff, all 
the bad things which are in it are for the animals. 34. And the (pure) wheat remains, 
the wheat which we have crushed in the stone basin. This alone, the uncooked wheat. 
35. We say, ‘My sister, only this sack, we make only one sack; this sack is only for 21718. 
We call it £irt$ wheat. This we put aside and crush it. 36. This is also for bastirma and 
for kbab. We take it home and my mother sieves it and fills it into the sack. And she 
takes this out for the bulgur. 37. This is also bulgur; my late father liked it very much 
because it does not cause pain in the stomach. The bulgur dish is digestible and does 
not cause stomachache. 38. But the cige was made only on holidays; on holidays it was 
made because, unlike today, it was precious. 39. The 2115 and the bastirma which was 
made ofit were also good; and likewise the kbab. This and also what we had separated 
for the bread. This (wheat) was also (kept) at home in an amount the family could 
afford. 40. We said, ‘Today we want to go milling: we will take one sack and let it be 
ground at the mill’ They ground it and brought it (home). 41. After they had brought 
it home—let’s say I want to make bread from half of it. I put (one half) back into the 
plastic vessel and put salt into the other half. 42. A handful (of salt) for this amount; 
then I make the dough. I knead it well until I see that it has become this size. Like 
a balloon, like this it raises (because of the yeast). 43. The dough needs strength, it 
wants effort. When it is done, I let the dough rest. I prepare my baking iron, I prepare 
my flour, and I make (lit. bring) my fire, all this. 44. I prepare (everything) and then 
I start baking. I bake (but) first I cut off (chunks) and make pieces of dough, I make 
dough balls. Then I take flour; I dust it with the flour and bake it. 45. I remove the dust 
and let it remain (lit. wait) a little bit with the flour. And then I bake it on the baking 
iron and we make as much as the family needs. 46. If I make (all that is in) this vessel, 
itis enough for me for two months. This vessel equals half a sack and it suffices two 
months because we also buy (bread) from the bakery. 47. Today, nobody makes bul- 
gur out of the new wheat. Everyone buys the wheat (i.e. flour) ready (for baking) and 
those who want bulgur buy bulgur. 48. There are those who want to buy it from the 
supermarket and those who want to buy it in sacks (i.e. from the wholesaler). It is sold 
(as they like it). Even the village people have become civilised? and no longer make 
bulgur. 49. Nobody crushes (wheat) all this is gone. Now the people go and just buy 
a sack of bulgur and a sack of бїгє. 50. Even a (whole) sack of flour is always available. 


52 The word also means ‘cricket.’ 
53 She wants to express that modern life has even reached the villages. 
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The flour, they say this or that brand is good and they go and bring it. There is no 
storage any longer. 51. In former times the people started to bring it (from the village). 
In the blessed days ofthe elders, the people went (to the village) and brought it. 52. But 
now the woman (does not do it) out of laziness; the (life of the) woman has become 
comfortable and is not like it was in former times. But the effort itself was also a good 
thing. 
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Traditional Recipes from il-Käf 
(Northwestern Tunisia) 


ABSTRACT My paper presents the transcription and translation of two texts in 
the dialect of the northwestern Tunisian town of il-Kàf (el Kef). The texts were 
recorded during fieldwork carried out for the TUNOCENT project. The speaker 
gives the recipes for traditional dishes and the various kinds of bread typical of 
the il-Kaf region. Linguistic notes are given in section 3 to show the local linguistic 
peculiarities of the dialect. Some final remarks will summarise the differences 
and similarities in linguistics between the featured texts and other Bedouin-type 
dialects in Tunisia. 


KEYWORDS Arabic dialectology, Tunisian dialects, Bedouin dialects, areal linguis- 
tics, material culture, field research 


1 Introduction 


The town of il-Käf (el Kef) is the administrative centre of the same-named Tunisian 
governorate in the northwestern part of the country. A short description of il-Käf 
and other important towns in the governorate can be found on our project's web- 
site: https://tunocent.acdh.oeaw.ac.at/. To the best of our knowledge, nothing has 
been previously published on the dialect of il-Kaf.1 The following two texts were 
recorded during fieldwork for the TUNOCENT project by Franziska Schwemmer in 
August 2019. The speaker is a 45-year-old woman from il-Käf (Kefi/f/45). In the texts, 
she describes the traditional Kefan dish burzgän and the different kinds of bread 


1 The linguistic material collected during the project of the Atlas linguistique de Tunisie is still 
largely unpublished: ‘For the “Atlas linguistique de Tunisie" data have been elicited in 250 locali- 
ties but, unfortunately, apart from some theoretical articles, nothing has been published so far.’ 
(Behnstedt and Woidich 20141: XVIII, in the footnote). 


Ritt-Benmimoun, Veronika: Traditional Recipes from il-Káf (Northwestern Tunisia), in: Klimiuk, Maciej (Ed.): 331 
Semitic Dialects and Dialectology. Fieldwork—Community— Change, Heidelberg: Heidelberg University 
Publishing, 2022, PP. 331-343. DOI: https://doi.org/10.17885/heiup.859.c13972 
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that are traditionally baked in the governorate of il-Käf. There are some major dif- 
ferences between the kinds of bread described by our speaker and those listed in 
Ritt-Benmimoun (2005)? for the South Tunisian region of Douz. In il-Käf, there is no 
xubzat malla, a type of bread traditionally baked in the sand of the desert, a pro- 
cedure which, due to the different climate and geology, is not possible in Northern 
Tunisia. In Ritt-Benmimoun (2005), xubzat tàZin is characterised as one of the most 
important bread types in Southern Tunisia. Though a tableware for baking bread 
called tazin is described by the Kefan speaker, the bread itself is called mtalif. On the 
other hand, xub"z imläwi and xubz abràZ are not known in the region of Douz. Other 
kinds of bread, such as ruggäg and täbüna, as well as the dishes rfisa and fsida, are 
known in both regions. It is remarkable, however, that in il-Käf, fine semolina (тта) 
is used for almost all types of bread.? 


The dish called burzgän, a variant of couscous described in the first text, is typically 
Kefan. Gobert (1940: 509) described a dish called ‘Bazergan’ as follows: 


Kouskous spécial au Kef. C'est un kouskous dont la sauce est faite de lait, de smen, 
d'oignons et d'épices. La viande préalablement épicée a été cuite à part, à la 
vapeur, au-dessus d'une marmite remplie d'eau et de romarin. [...] Quand le lait 
bout, il est versé sur le kouskous, que l'on décore de morceaux de viande déjà 
cuite, d’ceufs durs et de fakia. Pas de légumes. 


2 Transcription and translation 
Short vowels: a, i, u. 


Epenthetic vowels: % i, u, 


Important linguistic peculiarities of the dialect are explained in section 3. 


2 Therelevant literature concerning the types of bread in the South Tunisian region of Douz is 
cited there. 


3 Alonso et al. (2014: 26) distinguish between the fine semolina (smid ) used for baking bread and 
the coarse semolina (zdir or glüb smid ) for preparing couscous. 

4 The phonemic status of ä has not yet been established, but its presence or absence in certain 
words under certain phonological conditions is a very important criterion for Tunisian dialects. 
For this reason, though the transcription here is otherwise mainly phonemic, @ is used. АП other 
relevant information concerning transcription can be found in Ritt-Benmimoun (2014a). Most 
previously published scholarly work on Tunisian dialects, and especially Bedouin-type dialects, 
can be found in the reference section of Ritt-Benmimoun (2014). 
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Text 1: The dish burzgän 


1. i-mákla l-mashüra f-il-káf Sanna il-burzgän. yittafmal fi-... ntayybü fi-Shar máy, 
fi-mastaz máy, w-ingülü-lu fed mayyu. 2. waqtha yuktur il-xass. w-fi-nafs il-waqt il- 
káftya, il-wiläyät il-kullha tarif illi kt ngülu burzgän burzgän káfi. w-yitkíl fi-máy. 3. bis 
nhaddru I-burzgän w-ntayybü f-il-kaf nisru Бакуа. 4. il-fäkya illi ћуа 102 w-bunduq 
W-ZOz w-bü friwa w-dagla w-nisru l-Iham, fallüs. 5. w-b-it-tbifa l-kull l-káftya fandha 
kusksi fid-dar, il-föla. w-"hlib w-zibda. w-sukkur. 6. bis nhaddru burzgän niglu 
I-fäkya nfarrZöha w-ngussu d-dagla fla arbfa w-nfayydu I-hlıb w-indawwbu z-zibda. 
7. w-nfawwru l-kusksi illi Һама Samsi nfawwrüh. w-fi-nafs (woor nhuttu I-Iham illi 
bafd-ma nagslüh nfawwhü b-tar'f milth w-il-klil. 8. yabda КІП axdar b-iZ-Zbal yabda fth 
riha fáyha w-nhuttüh nfawwrüh пзаттић knáf. 9. bis ... bafd-ma fawwirna l-kusksi 
nhillü b-is-Swayy nfarrqü b-Swayy zibda w-nafmlu couche kusksi. 10. w-nzayynu l-fükya 
lli farraZnáha illi hiya m-il-l6z, l-i-bü frtwa, l-il-bunduq, l-iz-zoz, 11. fi-nafs il-waqit kafbát 
id-dagla illi mafnáha naddafnäha w-gassinäha а arbfa. 12. w-nzayynu kima iz-zina 
byüt Буш: bit haka löz, zoz, bü friwa, bunduq, dagla. 13. haka tabda kima il-facon kima 
l-warda. nzidu nafmlu kusksi, couche uxra kusksi, mxallat b-is-sukkur w-iz-zibda. 
14. w-bafd nafmlu ixxir iz-zina ntàf il-kusksi nafmlu Ша byüt byüt b-ak il-fákya lli 
farraZnáà w-illi fmanná il-couche l-ülániya. 15. bit bit bit bit fákya w-dagla. fi-nafs il- 
waqit Sanna l-^hlib illi hūwa sxun w-fanna tarf iz-zibda illi hattinä fi-kasarüna däbit. 
16. w-fi-nafs il-waqt fanna l-lahmát illi һата раат yitsammu knáf illi гатат yfüru та 
l-kaskás b-rihit l-klil tabda rthitha fäyha. 17. nsubbu ак l-*hlib, nsubbu couche zibda 
w-mbafdha swayy ћир mus barsa. 18. w-bafd nhuttu ак l-lahmát illi tabu yabdu taybin 
b-il-gdä nhuttu lahma Һай lahma. 19. w-yabda z-zina ntähha illi mafnáha зак! warda 
w-bit bit yabda b-ak il-fákya. 20. w-äk il-lahmát illi tabu b-il-'klil illi һата yitsammu knäf 
w-hädeka l-?ukla l-káftya il-[...]. 21. kūli b-is-sfä! 22. b-it-tbifa fog it-tawla yabda mahtüt 
xass, mahtüt räyib, hlib rayib w-mahtüt tibsi xätir illi kt nhuttüh nhuttu l-burzgán 
nhuttüh f-it-tibsi. 23. yabda façon nta* tibsi, yabda mzayyin. hadika lli yitsamma ukla 
káfiya illi hiya l-burzgün. 24. w-titkil fi-Shar mayyu mil-le quinze máy w-ahtifäl kbir 
barsa fi-wiläyit il-käf. 


1. The famous food of il-Kaf is called burzgän. It is made in... we cook it in the month of 
May, on the fifteenth of May. We call it *the feast of May." 2. At that time we have a lot 
of green salad. At the same time the people of il-Käf, (the people of) all the (other) 
governorates know that, whenever we say burzgän, (we mean) the Kefi burzgän. It is 
eaten in May. 3. In order to prepare and cook burzgän in il-Käf, we buy dried fruits, 
4. dry fruits which are almonds, pine nuts, walnuts, hazelnuts and dagla dates. And 
we buy lamb meat. 5. Of course, all the Kefan people have couscous at home and 
everything that is needed to cook it, and milk and butter. And sugar. 6. In order to 
prepare the dish burzgän, we fry the dried fruits, we roast them. We cut the dagla 
dates into four, boil the milk, and let the butter melt. 7. We let the sun-dried couscous 
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steam. At the same time, we place the meat that, after washing, we have spiced with 
a pinch of salt and rosemary. 8. It is green rosemary that (grows) in the mountains 
and sends forth a nice aroma. We place it (i.e. the meat), let it steam, and we call it 
knáf. 9. After we have let the couscous steam, we open (the couscous chunk) slowly 
and dissipate it with some butter. We make a layer of couscous. 10. We garnish (it 
with) the dried fruits that we have roasted, which are the almonds, the hazelnuts, the 
pine nuts and the walnuts; 11. and at the same time, the pieces of dagla dates that we 
have cleaned and quartered. 12. We arrange it as decoration in (different) sections: 
a field like this with almonds, (another with) walnuts, (another with) hazelnuts, (one) 
with pine nuts and (one) with dagla dates. 13. Like this, it shapes a rose. We continue 
with the couscous. We make one more layer of couscous mixed with sugar and butter. 
14. After that, we make the last (thing), the decoration of the couscous. We make dif- 
ferent sections with those dried fruits that we have roasted and with which we made 
the first layer. 15. Different sections of dried fruits and dagla dates. At the same time, 
we have the milk that has become hot, and we have the piece of butter that we put in 
a pan and that has melted. 16. At the same time, we have the pieces of meat that are 
called knäf, that are steaming in the couscous steamer with the smell of rosemary, 
the smell of which spreads fragrance. 17. We pour that milk, we pour a layer of butter 
and then a bit of milk, not too much. 18. And then we place those pieces of meat that 
are cooked, they are cooked very well. We put one piece of meat next to the other. 
19. Its beauty lies in its form (which is like) a rose and (in its arrangement) in (various) 
sections with those dried fruits. 20. And in those pieces of meat that were cooked with 
rosemary and called Кпај. That is the dish of il-Käf [...]. 21. Eat (it) and bon appétit! 
22. Of course, there is green salad on the table; there is sour milk; there is an earthen 
plate because when we serve the burzgün, we put it on an earthen plate. 23. It has the 
form of a decorated earthen plate. That can be called a Kefan dish, the burzgän. 24. It 
is eaten in the month of May, beginning with the fifteenth of May. It is a big celebra- 
tion in the governorate of il-Käf. 


Text 2: Bread in il-Käf 


1. Fil-käf аппа xub"z ruggäg w-fanna xubz ађга?, xub"z ruggäg w-xubz abraz w-fanna 
l-imtalif. w-fanna il-xub"z l-imtabbig b-iz-zi?t. 2. hadüma anwá* il-xub"z illi mawZüda 
fi-wilüyt il-käf. з. bis nahku flà xubz ir-ruggäg. xubz ir-ruggäg yZi m-is-smid w-zit 
w-swayy milch mus barsa bis ma-yZt-$ málah w-mä. 4. nufrku il-xub"z b-il-gdä b-il-gda 
twalli fZina facon 'ntàf “SZina nxallöha tirtäh. 5. w-nabdu Sraknäha lilli twalli báhya 
barsa w-nhuttu t-tazin fog il-gaz nxallüh yusxun. 6. w-tamma illi fi-... ntayybu b-it-tazın 
il-farbi ntayybüh fa-L-*htab. hàdáy illi mawZüd f-ir-rif. 7. ата f-il-blüd f-il-village ntayybu 
fa-l-ga?z. illi tawwa fanna mawZüda fanna tàZin *hdid, facon “hdid. bah. [...] 8. 'rtäht 
ak il-xubza nafmloha xubza häka sgira mus kbira l-^fZina noxdu nsammu ngülu gursa. 
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9. nub"stóha nub"stöha b-'swäabafna hatta twalli lähi xsina w-lähi rhifa. 10. b-it-tbifa ak 
il-tazin il-mahtut fog il-gaz yabda sxün. 11. w-nhuttu ak il-gursa ntaf il-xub"z w-nabdu 
ben ntayybu fäha nharrku füha b-idina b-is-Swayy b-is-Swayy hatta tihmar. 12. hàdáy 
illi-tsamma xub"z ruggág. 

13. finafs il-waqit аппа xubz ађга2. ата xubz l-abraZ yabda mbassis b-iz-zet 
W-fih... 14. tamma ‘skin illi yhibbu b-is-sukkur w-tamma illi mä-yhibbü-s, bläs sukkur. 
15. ngussüh abraZ mafnäha murabbafät w-yabda mbassis w-ntayybüh kif kif Ла tazin 
һаа. 

16. fanna tani xub'z illi nsammüh l-mtàlif mà-yZt-$ b-is-smid. 17. yZi smid w-farina 
walla уд b-il-smid ntà* il--gam"h walla уд b-il-farina illi haya татаћа а2т farina rutba 
mus kima s-smid. 18. w-dzt b-il-^xmira illi dër farina w-*xmira b-it-tbifa Swayya milch 
w-mä mladlid. 19. w-nxalltu ak l-^tZina illi twalli hiya fZina w-nafmlüha grus grus 
w-nxallöha tirtä?h. mus kima r-ruggäg. w-intayyboha Ла t-taZin. 

20. tamma illi talgáha f-il-blad w-talgäha f-ir-rif illi ygülu xub"z tàbüna. 21. xub"z 
tabüna illi hiya ‘dzt b-is-smid w-dzt b-il-fartna w-dzi b-il-xub"z il-gam"h illi ygul xub'z 
asmar. 22. w-intayybu il-goZa ki пети соха matnáha facon illi nafmloha b-it-tin w-yabda... 
23. w-insaxxnóha bis twalli four barsa һар lil ywalli ak I-"htab ҺаайКа rmäd w-llassgu 
kull gursa ntäf xubz it-tabüna fla Znab ak it-täbüna. 24. hadeka illi nahna nsammüh 
xub"z farbi w-xub"z tàbüna, vrai vrai tabtina. 25. illi? tawwa tqaddmit swayy mafnäha 
id-dinya wallit mafnäha il-haZát iZ-Zdida w-il-'kwis is-süri, 26. illi tamma Коза suri 
ytayybu bäha xub'z ygülu хир" tabüna. Ші htya mafrüfa il-Sak's abann xub"z w-ahsan 
xub"z illi hüwa xub"z it-täbüna. 27. illi tamma nsä ngülu göZa. hiya l-kosa illi ntayybu 
bäha. 28. mafnáha Sanna t-tàbüna fanna r-ruggág Sanna xub"z тидил illi... 

29. xub"z imläwi yZi b-is-smid. illi kunti inti kliti fih gbilika w-ntabbgüh b-iz-zit 
w-intayybüh fa-l-gaz flà t-taZin illi hattinäh fog il-gaz. Зо. fi-nafs il-waqit l-abra?z. bah. 
aday anwäf il-xub"z illi mawZüda fi-wiläyt il-käf illi -haZát ngülüha nahna l-hazát 
il-farbi illi кип dar ttayyibha. bah. 

31. bis ngülu «а r-rfisa. bis nahku Swayya fa-r-rfisa. 32. ir-rfisa ntayyboha fi-sayur 
1-аууйт ата l-aktarit® il-käftya ttayyib xubuz ir-rfisa yafni nafmlu ir-rfisa kt tsubb 
fanna barsa mtar w-ysubb Sanna t-taliZ. nafmlu тла. 33. aktarit il-käftya talgi f-is-sta 
dima аппа rfis. 34. yafni s-smid w-zit w-mileh w-mä w-ittafrák ак I-“SZtna illi twalli 
fZina w-kif kif xub"z yittabbag fa-z-zet. 35. w-ingülu rrayysü yafni ngussüh Swayy 
murabbafät Swayy hàka swayy swayy Swayy sgir murabbafät sgira. 36. w-nisru d-dagla 
nagsloha ngussöha murabbafät w-bafd f-il-gasfa matrit” walla gasfa löh nsubbu ak 


5 Besides its function as a relative pronoun and conjunction, illi seems to play an important role 
as a discourse particle, the function of which needs further investigation. 

6 The article preceding this word seems to be a lapsus linguae. This is corroborated by the fact 
that it is not found in sentence 33. 

7 Inthe TuniCo dictionary, citing Singer (1984), matrid is found. The t in our text may be caused 
by final devoicing. 
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ir-rfis illi tayyabnä. 37. ак l-^fZtna xubz illi fatfitnäh nsubbu fl&h is-sukkur nsubbu fleh 
iz-zibda w-nsubbu fle&h swayy “М w-äk id-dagla w-nxalltöha. 38. tökli b-is-sfá. hädiy 
ir-rfis. 

39. fanna ngülu I-“'sida. "fsida һагга, "sida һагга walla fsida hlüwa. 40.yafnis-smid 
ntayybüh nhuttu 1-тӣ yabda mladlid w-b-is-Swayy b-is-Swayy nabdu nsubbu f-is-smid 
lilli nafmlu fsida [...]. 41. bah. bafd-ma tayyibna ак |- сатда f-il-má illi mladlid w-tabda 
twalli mà-yilzimhá-s бат mka$bra w-ma-yilzimhé-s tkün yäbsa w-mä-yilzimhä-s бат. 
Zärya tkün täyba b-il-gdä. 42. §las tabda tayba bis [...]. 43. bah. täbit ak il-smidát? walla 
Lfarina... fal-xatir tnaZZim dZi sida farina walla tnaZZim dit fsida smid. 44. tabit b-il-gdä. 
yilzimha (пр bis kt yokulha I-fabid is-sax's ma-tözVü-S kirSu. 45. ki ngülu fsida hlüwa 
walla fsida һатта [...] Sanna fsida hluwa w-"fsida һатта. 46. tamma illi yhibb l-^?sida 
l-^hlüwa yafmil јаћа z-zibda w-is-sukkur wa-?illa iz-zibda w-il-“Ssal. 47. “Ssal ki ngül *fsal 
mafnäha fsal ngülu fsal hurr. yafni fsal піа nahla. [..1 48. w-kt ngülu f'sida harra... 
атда harra yatni dZi b-il-mirgáz w-il-?aktartya illi f-il-kaf ngülu fsida hàrra ntayyboha 
b-il-giddid. [...] 

49. bähi. “Мата "а l-burzgán *hkina Ла anwáf il-xub"z w-"hkina «а l-*fsida l-harra 
w-l-*hlüwa illi mafrüfin fi-wiläyt il-káf. 50. w-l-aktartya mafnáha il-káftya 1-аһгаг illi 
hima sukkän il-káf l-asliyin ntayybu l-^fsida xàsstan Кї yabda ki ysubb it-taliZ yasni fi-... 
tubrud id-dinya barsa пати l-^fsida w-nafmlu r-rfis. 


1. In il-Käf, we have the type of bread called ruggág and we have abräZ bread. The 
bread ruggäg, the bread abraZ, and we have mtalif. And we have the bread that is 
folded with oil. 2. These are the kinds of bread that exist in the governorate of il-Käf. 
3. We will talk about ruggág bread.? The bread ruggág is made of fine semolina, oil 
and a little bit of salt—not too much, so that it does not become too salty—and water. 
4. We knead (the ingredients of) the bread very thoroughly (until) it becomes dough, 
the consistency of dough, and we let it rest. 5. We have kneaded it until it becomes 


very good, (then) we put the taàZin!? on the gas stove and heat it. 6. There are those 


who... When we bake bread with the traditional tazin, we bake it (directly) on Пге- 
wood. This is how they do it in the countryside. 7. But in the village we bake it on the 
gas stove. What we have nowadays is the tazin of iron, it is of iron. Okay. [...] 8. After 
the (dough of) the bread has proved, we make a small bread (of) the dough, like this, 
not very big. We call it gursa, a flat bread. 9. We flatten (the dough) with our fingers 


until it becomes neither too thick nor too thin. 10. Of course (meanwhile) that tazin 
that is placed on the gas stove has become hot. 11. We put that flat bread (in it). While 


со 


For the suffix -ät/-ät as individuation marker, see Brustad (2008). 


© 


For a description of the bread ruggág in Southern Tunisia, see Ritt-Benmimoun (2005: 52, 58, 
section 72-73). 


10 For a description of the taZin and an illustration of it, see Ritt-Benmimoun (2005: 51 f., 56, sec- 
tion 35-36) and Louis (1979: 130). 
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we are baking it, we move it carefully with our hands until it becomes brown. 12. This 
is the bread called ruggäg. 

13. Also we have the bread abraZ.11 But abràZ bread is soaked in oil and has... 
14. There are people who like it with sugar, and there are those who don’t like it (that 
way), (they prefer it) without sugar. 15. We cut it into squares, into quadratic pieces. It 
is soaked (in oil), and we also bake it on the iron tàzin. 

16. We also have the bread that we call mtalıs,'? it is not made of fine semolina. 
17. It is possible with fine semolina and flour, or with fine wheaten semolina, or it 
is possible with flour that is..., it can be made of cake flour, which is not like fine 
semolina. 18. It is made with yeast, with flour and yeast, of course a bit of salt, and 
lukewarm water. 19. We mix those (ingredients of) the dough that become a dough, 
and make flat loaves of bread out of it. Then we let it prove. (It is) not like the ruggäg. 
And we bake it in the tazin. 

20. You find people in the village and the countryside who (have what) they call 
täbüna bread. 21. The tabüna? bread is made of fine semolina or flour, and it is possible 
with bread, with wheat, which is called a brownish bread. 22. We bake (the bread in 
the oven we call) a göZa. When I say 2024, I mean the way we make it with clay and 
it is... 23. We heat it with a lot of firewood so that it becomes an oven, until that fire- 
wood becomes ash. (Then) we attach every flat loaf of tabüna bread to a side of the 
tabüna stove. 24. That is what we call traditional bread, the tabüna bread, this is the 
real tabüna. 25. Nowadays, the world has developed: there are new things (now) and 
modern bakeries. 26. There are even modern ovens (in the bakeries) with which they 
bake bread which they call tabuna. But the opposite is well known: the most delicious 
bread and the best bread is the (real) tabüna bread. 27. Some of us women say goZa. It 
is the oven in which we bake it. 28. We have tabiina, we have ruggäg, we have mläwi 
bread which... 

29. Mläwi bread is baked with fine semolina. It is the one you have eaten before. 
We fold it with oil and bake it on the gas stove, in the tazin that we have put on the 
gas stove. 30. At the same time (we have) abraz. Okay. These are the kinds of bread 
that exist in the governorate of il-Käf, the ones that we call traditional, which every 
family bakes. Okay. 

31. We will tell (you) about rfisa. We will talk a little bit about rfisa.1* 32. We can 
make rfisa on all the days (of the year), but most of the Kefan people bake the bread 


11 The word арга? (SG burz ‘slice [of a melon, of a cake] refers to the form of the bread that is cut 
into square pieces. 

12 Cf. Louis (1979: 131), Saada (1981: 27), and Gobert (1940: 567), where this bread is called 
matlüfa. 

13 Fora detailed description of tabuna bread in Southern Tunisia, see Ritt-Benmimoun (2005: 52 f., 
56 f., section 37-61). 

14 For a description of rfisa in Southern Tunisia (where they have rfisa and marfüsa), see 
Ritt-Benmimoun (2005: 52, 59, section 90-93). 
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rfisa... we make rfisa when it rains a lot and when it is snowing. (Then) me make rfis. 
33. Most of us Kefan people have rfis all the time in winter. 34. (We need) fine semolina, 
oil, salt and water. (The ingredients of) that dough, that will become a dough, are 
kneaded. It is also a bread that is folded with oil. 35. We say we pluck it—that is, we cut 
(the bread) into small pieces, smalllike this, very small, small squares. 36. We buy dagla 
dates, wash them and cut them into squares. Then we pour that rfis which we have 
cooked, into a bowl, an earthen one, or in a wooden bowl. 37. The dough, the bread that 
we have crumbled, we pour sugar, we pour butter on it, and we pour some milk and 
those dagla dates on it and mix it. 38. You can eat (it now) and bon appétit! This is rfis. 

39. We have what we call f'sida. Spicy f'sida, spicy fsida or sweet f'sida.!? до. We cook 
the fine semolina, we put the water (until) it becomes lukewarm, and (then), little by 
little, we pour the fine semolina (into it) until we make ‘sida [...]. 41. Okay. After we have 
cooked that fsida in the lukewarm water, it must not form lumps, it must not be too dry, 
and it must not be too runny. It must be well cooked. 42. Why must it be cooked? So that 
[...]. 43. Okay. When that fine semolina or the flour is cooked... Because it can be sida 
made of flour or it can be fsida made of fine semolina. 44. Is is well cooked. It must be 
well cooked so that, when someone eats it, he does not get a bellyache. 45. When we say 
sweet f'sida or spicy fsida [...]. We have sweet f'sida and spicy f'sida. 46. The people who 
like the sweet sida, (then) add butter and sugar or butter and honey. 47. Honey... When 
I say honey, I mean natural honey—that is, bee honey. 48. When we say spicy “ада... 
Spicy fsida is cooked with sausages called mirgdz.1® Most of us Kefan people mean by 
spicy fsida (that which) we cook with corned sun-dried meat [...].1” 

49. Okay. We have talked about burzgän, about the (different) kinds of bread, and 
we have talked about the spicy and the sweet ‘sida, (dishes) that are known in the 
governorate of il-Käf. 50. And the most... The indigenous Kefan people who are the 
original residents of il-Käf, we cook the fsida especially when it snows: when it is very 
cold, we make Ssida апа rfis. 


3 Linguistic notes 
Phonology 
- g: ygul ‘to say,’ gāfid ‘sitting; staying (in a certain place)’; (four q-words in the 


texts: waqtha ‘at that time’; bunduq ‘pine nuts’; nfarrqu ‘we separate’; tgaddmit ‘it 
developed’). 


15 See Gobert (1950: 547 f.) for an ethnographic description of fasida; al-Marzügi (1984: 152), and 
Margais and Guiga (1925: 184 f., 193 Ё). 

16 See Gobert (1940: 501 f.) for an ethnographic description of mirgäz. 

17 See Gobert (1940: 499 ff.) for an ethnographic description of giddid. 
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2: fZina ‘dough’; уд ‘to come’; tal'z ‘snow.’ 

Interdentals are retained: taliZ ‘snow’; tamma ‘there is’; indawwbu ‘we let melt’; 
naddafnäha ‘we cleaned it.’ 

Monophthongisation: aw is generally monophthongised as б; ау more frequently 
as T than ё: 102 ‘almonds’; zoz ‘walnuts’; loh ‘wood’; bit ‘field’; kif kif the same, also’; 
zit/zet ‘oil.’ 

Influenced by a certain vowel harmony caused by the suffix -ha, the long vowels 
t and ü are realised as а and open 6 respectively: ntayyböha (< ntayybüha) ‘we 
cook it’; nub"stoha ‘we flatten it’; fäha (< fiha) ‘in it’; bäha (< biha) ‘with it.’ 

Imäla of stressed word final à: má ‘water,’ b-il-gdä ‘thoroughly, well’; nsä ‘women’ 
(whereas the imäla has developed a step further in the South Tunisian Bedouin- 
type dialects, resulting in me, b-il-gde and nse). 

No traces ofa short ain open pre-stressed syllables: їр ‘milk’; smid ‘fine semolina’; 
ahtab ‘firewood.’ 

The distribution of short vowels does not follow the Classical Arabic pattern but 
is subject to consonantal influence, as seen in the passive participles mbassis 
‘soaked,’ mzayyin ‘decorated’; mtabbig ‘folded’; in the perfect forms fatfitnäh ‘we 
crumbled it’; tayyibna ‘we cooked'; and in the adjective mälah ‘salty.’ 

Epenthetic vowel between two word final consonants: xub"z ‘bread’; mil^h ‘salt’; 
gamth ‘wheat.’ 

Pausal forms: glottal stop between a long vowel and a final consonant, e.g. ga?z 
(context form: gaz); tirtä?h (context form: tirtäh); zi?t (context form: zit). In pausa 
final -ћ, the suffix of the 3Msc following a vowel, is pronounced very clearly (e.g. 
w-nfawwru l-kusksi illi hüwa samsi nfawwrüh), whereas it is pronounced very 
weakly or not heard at all in context, when only the stress which shifts to the 
final vowel makes the form recognisable (e.g. 518 nhaddru I-burzgän w-ntayybü 


Fil-käf). 


Morphology 


Personal pronouns: inti ‘you (F)’; hiya ‘she’; hüwa ‘he’; nahna ‘we’; huma ‘they’; (no 
feminine plural forms in the texts). 

Gender distinction in 256: talgi ‘you find (ғ) (M: talga); tokli ‘you eat (FY (м: tokul); 
kūli ‘eat (F)! (м: kül); kunti ‘you were (ғ) (M: kunt); inti ‘you (EI (м: inta).18 

3MsG pronominal suffix after -(C)CC or -VC is u: yhibbu ‘he wants it’; kirsu ‘his 
belly’; ingülü-lu ‘we call it.’ 


18 


The respective masculine forms are not found in these two texts butin questionnaires recorded 
in il-Käf. 
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3FsG of verbs in the perfect is -it: dábit ‘it melted’; tabit ‘it is well cooked’; wallit ‘she 
became.’ This vowel i is prone to omission, resulting in forms like 'rtäht ‘she/it 
rested, proved.' 

Status constructus of -a is -it: rihitha ‘its smell.’ 

3PL of III-weak verbs ofthe I. form in the perfect is -ü: klü ‘they ate’; Zü ‘they came’ 
(as opposed to Zäw in sedentary dialects). 

Plural forms of III-weak verbs in the imperfect are formed with -u: nahku ‘we talk’ 
(as opposed to nahktw in sedentary dialects); nisru ‘we buy’; пи ‘we fry.’ 
Irregular verbs ‘to take’ and ‘to eat’: yoxud and yokul. 

Passive verb forms: prefixed t (in the imperfect occasionally tt) as in sedentary 
dialects: yittafmal ‘it is made,’ yitkil ‘it is eaten’; 'ttafrák ‘it is kneaded.’ 
Prepositions: kima ‘like’; Лай ‘next to’; fand ‘at’ (Yanna ‘we have’). 

Adverbs: tawwa ‘now’; tamma ‘there is’; barsa ‘very; a lot’; b-il-gdä ‘thoroughly, 
well’; hàka ‘like this’; tani ‘also’; gbilika ‘previously, before.’ 

Subordinating conjunctions: bis ‘so that, in order to’; kt ‘when(ever)’; bafd-ma 
‘after’; illi ‘that’; lil, ШП ‘until’; fal-xatir, xatir ‘because.’ 

Interrogative pronouns and adverbs: 'skün ‘who’; flás ‘why.’ 

Demonstrative pronouns: (h)ädäy ‘this (M)’; hädiy ‘this (F)’; hadüma ‘these’; ak 
(invariable) ‘that,’ ак -*htab hädäka ‘that firewood.’ 

Relative pronoun: illi: kafbát id-dagla Ші тапаћа naddafnäha ‘the pieces of dagla 
dates that we have cleaned.’ 

Genitive marker: ntàf (ntähha ‘her(s)’) (no gender distinction): fsal ntaf nahla ‘bee 
honey’; w-nhuttu ak il-gursa ntä® il-xub"z ‘we put that flat loaf of bread.’ 

Future marker: bis: bis nahku Swayya fa-r-rfisa ‘We will talk a little bit about rfisa.’ 
Negation: má-yhibbü-s ‘he doesn’t want it; they don’t want’; md-yilzimhd-s ‘she 
must not’; lähi xsina lähi rhifa ‘neither thick nor thin’; mus kbira ‘not big (ғ) 


Syntax 


Progressive with gäfid: illi gafdin yfüru «а l-kaskás ‘which are steaming in the 
couscous steamer.’ 

Agreement with plural heads: w-*hkina flà l-^?sida I-harra w-l-hluwa illimafrüfin 
fi-wildyt il-käf ‘and we have talked about the spicy and the sweet fsida, (dishes) 
that are known in the governorate of il-Kaf’; w-b-it-tbifa I-kull I-käftya fandha 
kusksi f-id-dàr ‘of course, all the Kefan people have couscous at home.’ 


Lexis 


French words: facon; couche; four; vrai; le quinze; village. 
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4 Final remarks 


The voiced realisation of q as g, gender distinction with independent pronouns and 
with verbs and the conjugation of III-weak verbs (nahku as opposed to nahktw in 
sedentary dialects) clearly mark the dialect of il-Kaf as a Bedouin dialect (W. Marcais 
1950: 212). Within W. Margais' categorisation, it forms part of the so-called Tunisian 
Hilal dialects (H-dialects) that are spoken in Central Tunisia. Certain phenomena, 
as the ‘lighter’ imäla of word-final à, as in má ‘water,’ distinguish them from what 
Margais called the Tunisian Sulaym dialects (S-dialects) in which the word is realised 
as mē.!° Further differences are the use of the suffix -u for the 3Msc in the dialect of 
il-Käf (e.g. kirsu ‘his belly’), whereas the suffix is -a in the S-dialects; and the realisa- 
tion of the verbs ‘to take’ and ‘to eat’ as yoxud and yokul, which correspond to yaxid 
and yakil in the S-group. No traces are found in these two texts of the VII. form for the 
passive that is used in the S-dialects; but we do find some examples with a prefixed 
t(t)- (e.g. yittafmal ‘it is made’), the so-called T-stem, that is also found in Tunisia's 
sedentary dialects. 

Thus, some linguistic Kefan features mark the dialect as clearly different from 
both urban dialects and the Bedouin dialects further south. These features will be 
crucial for achieving a re-classification and re-naming of the Northwestern and Central 
Tunisian dialects. 
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New Texts in the Arabic Dialect of Essaouira 
(Jewish and Muslim Varieties) 


ABSTRACT This paper consists of a collection of oral texts in the Arabic dialect of 
Essaouira (Mogador), providing updated linguistic data on the Jewish and Muslim 
dialects of the Moroccan town and the Chiadma territory. The transcription and 
translation of the texts are followed by comments which highlight salient features 
of these communal dialects, including linguistic variants registered for the first 
time in southern Morocco. The texts comprehend personal experiences, memories 
of the old times of religious coexistence and popular local stories. The interviewees 
present a wide range of backgrounds: Jewish and Muslim, urban and rural, young 
and elder, male and female. In this way, these oral texts are a first step to under- 
standing how the Muslim dialect and the Judeo-Arabic of Essaouira have evolved 
and interacted through time. 


KEYWORDS Arabic dialectology, Chiadma, communal dialects, Essaouira, field 
research, Judeo-Arabic, Moroccan Arabic 


The oral texts below provide an overview of the current situation of the Arabic dialect 
of Essaouira (Mogador), representing the speech of a relatively wide range of speakers 
through time. Despite well-known studies on the Jewish dialect—or Judeo-Arabic—of 
Essaouira (Lévy 1994, 2009; Heath 2002; Chetrit 2012), there remained a paucity of 
descriptions on the speech of its Muslim population, except for the pioneer work of 
Socin (1893). Therefore, more than a century later, I attempt to contribute with updated 
linguistic data for the linguistic reality of the town and its surroundings—inside 
Chiadma territory—, documenting both Muslim and Jewish communal dialects. Some 
of these texts appear partially in my unpublished doctoral dissertation O dialeto árabe 
de Essaouira: documentação e descrição de uma variedade do sul do Marrocos [The 
Arabic dialect of Essaouira: documentation and description of a southern Moroccan 
variety] (Francisco 2019). 


Francisco, Felipe Benjamin: New Texts in the Arabic Dialect of Essaouira (Jewish and Muslim Varieties), in: 345 
Klimiuk, Maciej (Ed.): Semitic Dialects and Dialectology. Fieldwork—Community—Change, Heidelberg: 
Heidelberg University Publishing, 2022, PP. 345-355. DOI: https://doi.org/10.17885/heiup.859.c13976 
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Text 1: Childhood memories of a Judeo-Arabic speaker" 
The family 


1. s-slam “ИК ya hbibi, ana gütt lak bas baba Кап yixdam Sand Cartier, Cartier kan wahad 
n-näsräni lli kan fändu bif u-s-sra kbir bazzaf, 2. Капи 212 d-al-xwan Cartier, u-baba kan 
xdam Sdndiim їйїп ат, u-äna ta-nafraf... kuma “ко fla Zaddi di bu baba, 3. nafkel 
fla mrät Zaddi, mama Düna, u-nafkal fla Zaddi u-Zaddati m-Ziht? ümm тата, д. ma 
Sarftüm bazzaf, amma‘ xlaku? f-Ufran, Ūfrān ila ta-tafrafha {йуп hiyya Ufran. 


1. Hello dear, I told you that my father used to work with Cartier, Cartier was a Christian 
who had a very big ‘commerce’ [store], 2. they were two brothers, the Cartiers, and my 
father had worked for them for thirty years, and I know... And I remember also my 
grandfather who is my father's father, 3. I remember my grandfather’s wife, grandma 
Düna, and I remember my grandfather and my grandmother from my mother's side, 
4. I didn't know them very well, they were born in Ifrane, Ifrane [I am not sure] if you 
know where Ifrane is. 


The Port 


1. āna naf kol Ча l-marsa d-as-Swira, капи“... Капи fiha les dépots, 2. I-xnäsi, капи iziw 
f-al-baburat, капи hnak xnäsi d-lüz, u-d-kawkaw, les cacahouétes, u-d-xarrub mathün, 
3. u-künna плу, nhallu si... f-al-xansa u-[...] man hnak, kawkaw u-I-lüz, madd künna 
sgar. д. и-Капи... u-künna namsiw făl-l-... künna nsiyydu hnäk f-al-marsa тәп fla barra 
5. u-künna namsiw ta-ntsannaw maddi тлу, s-sardil küll nhar fo-s-sbah... 6. Капи iziw 
l-babürat b-as-sardil u-künna nztw b-wähod l-xansa f-idina künna... 7. ifttwna s-sardil 
b-fabür, bla flus, 8. hadsi ta-notkel la... Täl-I-marsa. 


1 Asher, 84 years old, is a Jewish speaker who lived in the medina of Essaouira until the age of 16. 
He is of Jewish Berber descent from Ifrane. He accomplished his elementary studies in a Torah 
School in Essaouira and in the school of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. Later, he immigrated 
to Israel where he has been living most of his life until today. Our communication has been 
carried out via WhatsApp audios recorded by himself. 


2 Predominates (o! > /k/ in his speech. Lévy (2009: 367) attests this phenomenon, known as l-hadra 
s-sgira, in Essaouira—as a peculiarity of Mellah speakers—and also in the neighbouring cities of 
Safi and Azemmour. 


< man Ziht {тога the side of.’ 
< һәтта ‘they.’ Very frequently the /h/ is not heard in Muslim and Jewish varieties. 
« xlaqu ‘they were born.’ 


сол + c 


-it (3FSG perf.) occurs sometimes in hollow verbs and frequently in strong ones. 
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1. I remember the port of Essaouira, it was... there were les dépóts [warehouses] in 
it, 2. the bags used to come in the steamships, there were bags of almonds and of 
peanuts, les cacahouétes [peanuts], and of milled carob, 3. and we used to come and 
open some... in the bag and [...] from it, peanuts and almonds, when we were kids. 
4. And they were... we used to go... to fish there in the port from the outside 5. and 
we used to go wait for the sardines to come every morning, 6. the ships used to come 
with the sardines and we used to come with a bag in our hands, we used to... 7. they 
used to give us the sardine for free, no money for it, 8. this is what I remember of... 
of the port. 


A Moroccan Jewish story? 


1. smá a sahbi, ana ktobt bazzäf а-о!-тзаћој, wahad mashäf fih *l-hdayt d-al-ihud 
d-al-Marok, 2. u-àna tarzamt wähda b-al-färb... si wühdat b-al-färbiyya ila... hki, nakra 
lak wahda mannüm. 3. l-isam dyalha hüwwa ‘sədd I-bab’: 

4. fammer ma-tkül la l-Sarda kalük n-nas, ‘ila külti la bka blas.' Masfüd kan däyf 
fünd swähbu, 5. kassru® u-hadru u-tmalgu, u-maddi wüsslu d-al-mäkla kam u-kal lüm 
‘ya xwäni b-slama.’ 6. ка и lu las masi? gals тапа,’ ка l-hüm 'nahdàz namsi?, zarban 
ana.’ 7. kalu lu ‘ha üwwa?? I-ftür müZüd*1, kil тапа а täzar Masfüd.’ 8. ‘La, samhü li 
had I-marra, naftar ттакит marra üxra,’ 9. dazbad** u-sallam «а аак n-nàs u-barra 
хәттәт “ana hmär, аи as? 10. апа zifan u-kant fündi l-üzba u-hümma fordu “уа 
b-al-mhabba, 11. u-àna kult l-hüm “la,” ās hadsi, as had zabla?,’ 12. xammam u-käl l-rdsu 
“narzaf fündhüm fhal ila fandi msaksiyya ma nsaksthiim, 13. ikülu li “Masfüd gals 
mfana,” ngals bla hadra u-bla тата." 


1. Listen my friend, I wrote many books, in one of them there are stories of the Jews 
of Morocco. 2. I translated one of them into Ar... some of them into Arabic and if you 
want?? I will read one of them to you. 3. It is called ‘close the door.’ 

4. Never say no to the invitation. People tell you ‘If you say no, you end with 
nothing. Masftd was guest at his friends. 5. They spent time together, talked and 
got drunk and when they brought him the food, he stood up and told them ‘Bye my 


7 Theinformant reads a text written in his own dialect by himself. 
8 /k/</q/. 


9 The use of the auxiliary hdaz (< htaZ) ‘need’ in the sense of ‘must’ agreed with the main verb 
(Heath 2002: 501; Prémare et al. 1994 3: 263). 


10 «hüwwa. 

11 Itseems the informant pronounces an intermediary consonant between /z/ and /Z/, maybe [Z]. 

12 Theverb ‘to go out’ in the Jewish dialect of Essaouira. Another informant also told us the expres- 
sion: dazbad m-fliyya ‘go away" 

13 Lit. if... tell. 
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brothers.’ 6. They told him ‘Why are you leaving? Sit with us.’ He told them ‘I have to 
go, Pm on a hurry.” 7. They said ‘The meal is here, eat with us oh Merchant Masfüd.’ 
8. ‘No, excuse me this time, I will eat with you other time.’ 9. He left, greeted those 
people and outside he thought ‘Am I stupid, or what? 10. I am hungry and there was 


a meal for me and they invited me with kindness 11. and I said “по” to them, what is 
that? What a gaffe!,' 12. he thought and said to himself ‘I will go back there as if I had 
a question to make, 13. so they will say “Masfüd sit with us," and I will sit without 
saying anything. 


Text 2: Memories of a Muslim baker in the Mellah “ 


Н: 1. fin künti xoddam f-al-lüwwal dyalak? 

Е: dərb Mardüx 

Н: 2.kanl-farran дуд dərb Mərdüx. u-dərb Mərdüx Капи fih I-msalmin u-l-ihud? 

F: la, musalmin q"lal. 

Н: з. Sku? lli kan tamma f-dərb Mərdüx? 

F: Lihüd, küll si Samar gir b-al-ihüd, [...] Samar b-al-ihüd. 

Н: д. kifas kant 1-#ада dyal l-ihüd lli saknin E darb Mardüx f-al-mallah ттак f-al-forran 
a mfüllom F.? 

Е: mazydna, mazyäna, bxir... ka-yZibu... àsmu...la-hràm flih, kü-n-nhar!$, ka-yZibu... 
l-hadd... пћаг s-sabt ma ka-ydiru Say, asmu... 

Н: 5. k-itayybü-s'”. 

Е: makitayybu-s. 

Н: 6. ka-ysfəl fth al-Safya. 

Е: ka-tkün s-sxina fündi, ka-ydiru s-sxina nhar oaZ-Zümfa f-al-"siyya, 7. nhar arbo, 
ka-ydiru s-sxina dyalthüm, kill si l-ihüd. 8. ka-ydiru s-sxina dyalhüm, kayan lli ka- 
уйата b-al-lham, käyan lli ka-ydira b-al-kürfin Кауәп lli ka-ydira b-adak"® asmu... 
bas ka-ydirha... 9. kayn ka-ydira b-al-hümmiüs, kayn k-idira b-arrüz... kayn lli 
k-idira b-... b-adak asmu... hràm fih [...] 10. u-bas ka-ydir s-sxina dyalttim, ka-yzi 
namra wahad тәғуапа, ka-yZi sxina mazyana küll si mazyan и-азти, 11. u-nhar 
s-sabt ka-yZtw mía t-tnàs, mía t-tnds ntafat!? n-nhär ka-yZibu l-lühät ka-yddi s-sxina 
dyaltüm, 12. dik s-safa hətta ka-ywüZZdiw s-sxina dyalthüm hada ka-ywülli I-gda 

14 Informal interview carried out by Hafid, 55 years old (indicated above by H), with an old baker 

of the city, known as Mfallam Fatah, 87 years old (indicated by F), both from Essaouira. 

15 l<n+l. 

16 n<I+n. 

17 Negation without the particle ma-. 

18 < hādāk ‘that one.’ The Muslim and the Jewish varieties sometimes drop /h/ in postconsonantal 

positions. Similar cases are found in Socin (1893): fad (< f-häd) and fadi (< f-hadi) ‘in that.’ 

19 The alternation between the genitive particles dyal and ntaf is attested already in Socin (1893). 
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dyalhüm hada ka-ywülli I-"sa dyalhüm. 13. u-ka-ydiru...asmu...dak... ka-yztw п-паз 
fündhüm, I-msalmin, ka-yddıw тапаћит s-sxina, 14. n-nas lli farfinhüm ka-yiddi 
fündhüm tabsil ntà* s-sxina, ka-yiddiw fündhüm tabsil dyal s-sxina. 

15. d$ ат, äsman бат taqrıbän nta сада! fliha, s-man? fam? 

xamsa u-xamsin. 


1. Where did you use to work when you were young? 

Merdüx street. 

2. It was the bakery of Mordüx street. There were Jews and Muslims in the Mordüx 
street? 

No, a few Muslims. 

3. Who was there in the Mardüx street? 

The Jews, it was full of Jews only, [...] full of Jews. 

4. How was the relation between the Jews living in the Mardüx street in the Mel- 
lah and you in the bakery, M$állom F? 

Fine, fine, good, they used to bring... how is it called, every day, they used to 
bring the tasty one, Sunday, on Saturday they didn't use to do anything at all, 
how is it called... 

5. They don't cook. 

They don't cook. 

6. They don't light the fire. 

There was the skhina in my place, they cooked the skhina on Friday, in the eve- 
ning, 7. on Wednesday, they used to make their skhina, all of them Jews, 8. used 
to make their skhina, some of them used to make it with meat, some of them 
used to make it with lamb feet, some used to make it with...to make it... 9. some 
used to make it with chickpeas, some of them used to make it with rice, some of 
them used to make it with... so... how is it called... that thing that is forbidden 
[...] 10. and to make their skhina the number one, good, the skhina is good, every- 
thing is good, how is it called, 11. and on Saturday they used to come by midday 
carrying their skhina on boards, 12. at that time they used to prepare their skhi- 
na and this used to become their lunch and their dinner. 13. They used to make 
that... how is it called? The people used to come to their place, the Muslims, they 
[the Jews] used to take skhina to them. 14. To the people they knew, they used to 
take a plate of skhina, they used to take a plate of skhina to them. 

15. Which year are you remembering more or less? Which one? 

Fifty-five. 


20 < as тәп ‘which?’ 
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Text 3: The Jewish neighbours? 


1. ana јаз kant по По“ l-at-tabaq t-tani fin kanna saknin, f-wahad d-dar mon d-dyur t-tlàt, 
2. Кап saknin mfana 212 familyat f-nofs t-tabqa, kan Nisim u-Ster w-üladu shabna, 
Salomon и-Наут, shabi. з. u-kan hdäna f-al-liwwal wahad u-märtu, ma kanü-s$ mfah 
üladu, шади kabru u-lakin kayan f-əl-xārəž, д. asmu Monsieur Nisim, Vhorloger, I-mwagni, 
ta-ysammiwh l-mwagni. hüwwa maxtäss... ta-ysüwwab l-mwagan, maganat k"bar, 
5. hadık s-safa n-nàs fandhüm bazzaf maganat k"bar. 6. gütt lih: ana hadak kan тәтта 
marra ta-ndxül fandu u-ta-yStina 1-такіа, l-küftir u-daksi, 7. u-lamma?? ta-nzi hüwwa 


hüwwa t-igül liyya was ana msit I-masZid ülla la. и-апа... t-igül liyya ra] ma teqra gat, 
Zib ktüb dyalok, āži gals f-had t-tabla hnaya.’ 


1. When I used to go up to the second floor where we lived, in one of the three houses, 
2. two families lived with us on the same floor, Nissim and Esther with his kids, who 
were our friends, Salomon and Haim were my friends. 3. And on the first floor there 
were next to us a man and his wife, their children weren't with them, their chil- 
dren grew up, but went abroad. 4. His name was Monsieur Nissim, l'horloger, the 
clockmaker, they called him the clockmaker. He was specialised... he repaired (made) 
clocks, big clocks, 5. at that time people used to have big clocks. 6. I told him:?* at that 
time I used to enter from time to time into his place and he gave us food, jam and that 
kind of thing, 7. when I came he would say to me ‘Come, did you study a little bit or 
not? Did you go to the mosque or not?,’ 8. I mean, he was asking me if I had gone to the 
mosque or not, and I... He used to say ‘You are not studying at all, bring your books, 
come sit on this table here.’ 


21 Interview with Ahmed Harrouz, 63 years old, plastic artist, researcher on the material and oral 
cultural heritage of the city. He is Muslim and spent his childhood in the Mellah, in a time when 
Muslims and Jews were still living in the same buildings. 


22 < СА lamma ‘(adverbial) when.’ 


23 Hetries to imitate the speech ofthe Jewish neighbour, using the pronoun ntina ‘you,’ which was 
in fact very frequent in the Jewish dialect of the city. 


24 The informant was telling a story he had told another person before. 
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Text 4: The childhood in the countryside? 


1. künna ka-nZtw?$ I-frübiyya u-hna sgär, mäzäl ma kayn-s d-du, Капи ka-ydiru 5-зта“, 
la bougie, d'accord? 2. капи ka-ydiru f-wüst d-dar bas ka-ydüwwu и-та Кап-5 had I-büla 
bhal hadi ma-kan-s, з. ah, f-ad-daxal дуа d-dar та-кап-$ d-du, kan s-smaf. [question] 
4. la! künna ka-nxürZu bhal пакка, ka-ybqaw ilafbu, hna s-sgiwrin u-kan gir d-du dyal 
|-датаг 7 bhal häkka, 5. k-ibqàw ila‘ bu, k-ibqàw Ийи, dima hna f-al-lil w-äna katt 
ka-nxäf, ana ma ka-nbgt-s nathärräk, 6. dima ka-ndir hakka u-ka-nobqa f-blasti bazzaf 
w-üma?? ka-yZru?? w-iläfbu. [...] 7. аара... fti?” d-dar lli msina līha дуа! Sammi Hasan 
u-dyal Sammi, llàh yirhamu, lli mat... 8. hädik d-dar hiyya fin kbar һара, ma fin kbart, 
hadi kan d-dar dyal Zaddi 9. k-itsamma d-düwwar, sna hüwwa d-düwwar? d-düwwar 
hiyya lli fth dar hda dar, 10. haduk b-zuz дила tlata аила ärbfa, К-іѕәтти d-düwwar, 
d-düwwar hüwwa lli ka-yzammäf dar u-dàr u-dàr u-dar. safi? 11. дара hiyya kay... had 
d-dàr tamma, hada küllu k-isammiwh d-düwwar, yak? [...] 12. и-пкотта! lik l-histoire? 
baba fas kbar [baqi/bqa] wülla säbb, msa yintägal 1-әѕ-Ѕилга, 13. та ka-yx*dam?? 
fo-l-barko fa-msa l-s-Swira u-skan tammak u-Za hna u-dzüwweoZ тата, 14. mama kant 
hna u-dzüwwaz biha u-ddäha s-Swira, säfi? w-ülidna??, *hnàya dzädina°*, u-kbarna 
tammak. 


25 Interview with a 30-year-old woman, dweller of the Sqala z-Zdida, a poor neighbourhood of 
Essaouira built in the 805, outside the medina walls. Her family is originally from the Aquermoud 
zone, rural outskirts of Essaouira, in the Chiadma territory. The text was collected during the 
evening in a village where her relatives live, near the Bhibeh (Bhäybah) beach in Aquermoud. 


26 The preverb Ка- is predominant in her speech as it happens in the Chiadma territory, the rural 
area of Essaouira, ta- being an urban feature. However, in the city, many speakers alternate 
between both particles. 


27 «CAqamar ‘moon.’ It alternates with gamra, but it is quite frequent in the city, among Muslims 
and one Jewish speaker, and in the rural zone (Aquermoud and Sidi Ishag). It seems to be as- 
sociated normally with the full moon or the light of the moon. The word was obtained through 
oral texts and elicitation as well. It is found also in Fez (Prémare et al. 1998 10: 422). 

28 < hüma ‘they.’ 

29 This is one of the Bedouin features which demonstrate the presence of Ma$gil tribes among the 
first settlers of Essaouira—such as Sbanat and Mnabha—and also in the origins of the Chiadma 
tribe. For more details on the origins ofthe settlers of Essaouira, see: al-Kanüni (1932), ar-Ragragi 
(1935), as-Siddiqi (1969). For instance, this conjugation is found in ћаззатууа: nasru (1PL imperf.), 
tasru (2PL imperf), yasru (3PL imperf.) (Cohen 1963: 103). On the other hand, the suffix mu alter- 
nates with -и, as we can see in the text where both variants are found: k-isammu ~ k-isammiw ‘they 
call/denominate.’ 

30 < Soafti ‘you saw.’ 

31 The use of baba and mama is a northern feature (Heath 2002: 574, map 6-17, 575 map 6-26), 
also found in the Jewish dialect of Essaouira. 

32 Presence of an ultra-short epenthetic vowel in open syllable. 

33 «CAwulidna ‘we were born.’ 

34 A passive form ttzad > dzäd ‘to be born’ (Prémare et al. 1995 5: 434). It has a double conjugation in 
the perfective: dzott ~ dzadit (156), dzadna ~ dzädina (1PL), dzatti ~ dzaditi (256), dzattu ^ dzaditu 
(2PL), dzadot ~ dzädät (3FsG), dzadu ~ dzädaw (3PL). The augmented conjugation of the verb with 
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1. We used to come to the countryside when we were kids, there was no light (elec- 
tricity) yet, they used to put on candles, la bougie, d'accord? 2. They used to put it in 
the middle of the house in order to illuminate and there was no lamp like this one 
there wasn’t, 3. that's it, inside the house there was no light, there was the candle. 
[F.B.F.: There was no electricity?] 4. No! We used to go out like this, they kept playing, 
us the children, and there was the moonlight only, like this: 5. they kept playing and 
playing, always here in the evening. I used to be afraid, so I preferred not to move, 
6. I always did this way and stayed firmly at my place and they kept running and 
playing [...] 7. now... you saw the house where we went to? My uncle Hasan's house? 
And the house of my uncle; God's mercy be upon him, who died... 8. That is the house 
where my father grew up, not where I grew up, this was my grandfather's house, 9. it 
is called düwwar, what's a düwwar? A düwwar is a house side by side with another 
house, 10. those ones by two, three or four, it is called düwwar. A düwwar gathers 
a house with another house, and another one, ok? 11. Now, there is...that house there, 
this all is called düwwar, right? [...] 12. Shall I finish the histoire [story] to you? My 
father when he grew up, when he became a young man, he moved to Essaouira, 13. he 
went to work with the boat, so he went to Essaouira, he lived there and came here 
and married my mother, 14. mom was here, he married her and took her to Essaouira, 
ok? We were born, here we were born and we grew up there. 


Text 5: The miracles of Rabbi Haim Pinto? 


1. Doum Pinto, rabbi Haym Pinto, hüwwa hàxam?$ kbir lli twüffa f-as-Swira hadi taqribàn 
mya u-sabfa u-tmänin fam. 2. u-rabbi Hàym Pinto агау a-Sarom?? madfün f-or-rüda 
dyàl l-ihtid d-bàb Dükkala, r-rüda lli ta-taSti*® fál-la-bhár smiyytha b-al-fransawiyya le 
cimetière marin. 3. kayan darbüZ?? t-isti Säl-lo-bhär, u-hüwwa dead fa-mdinát Agadir 
u-Za l-as-Swira bas iqra, д. hall wahad la-mdrasa dyal t-täl€müd smiyytha ha-yistva, 


-it/-ina (1 perf), -iti/-itu (2 perf.), -at (3FSG perf.) and -aw (3PL perf.) seems to be predominant in 
the rural area of Essaouira (Aquermoud) (Francisco 2019: 134). 

35 Interview with Joseph Sebag, 60 years old, who introduces himself as ‘the last Jew of Essaouira,’ 
being the last one living permanently in the city. His origins go back to Andalusi origin and 
Berber native Jews. He lived many years abroad, mostly in the United States, coming back to 
Essaouira a few decades ago. 


36 Hebraism meaning “а great sage' (Prémare et al. 1994 3: 33). 
37 11 < fj inthe Hebrew expression: alav ha-shalom ‘may the peace be upon him.’ 


38 The emphatic /t/ articulated as the affricated [t] consists of a feature of the Jewish dialect of 
Essaouira and it was also found in a Mellah informant by Lévy (2009: 363). 


39 < дегђиг ‘balustrade.’ The speaker articulates /z/ as /Z/ maybe as the result of hypercorrection, 


due to the neutralisation of sibilants common to the Jewish dialects. Despite that, the speaker 
distinguishes /z/ and /Z/ most of the time. 
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ha-yisiva rabbi Häym Pinto. 5. u-f-al-füq kan теза“ u-had һахат häda xäss, mäsi 
fhàl haxam äxür. 6. hada Кап Sandu wähad... fürsa*! qüwwiyya u-kän ta-yitnabba, t-igül 
Si qabl [...] 7. la-mra ila ga-twiilled t-igül liha was wild иа bant ila ga-twiillad ila ma 
&a-twiillad-s, yəŞni Sandu wahad l-pouvoir, fürsa küwwiyya*?, rühäniyya. [F.B.F.: What 
do you mean by fürsa?] 8. matalan ta-yxarZ wahad z-zanqa u-ta-ysuf п-паз: nta тапаак 
qtəf дуд la-flus b-Zibak, ftih I-masäkın, dir hadi...,’ fhal hadi. 9. wahad... nfawdak wahad 
l-qassa. Rabbi David Pinto lli hüwwa mas?ul b-hadi Ниша f-as-Swira lli t-izth fiha 
fandu l-yüm, 10. јад man зашп fam, rāžəl, трагк allah, b-lahya u-muhtaram и-п-паз 
ta-yihtärmuh tbifát Chal 11. had 1-дїѕѕа di*? Şāwəd flina hüwwa b-fümmu. Кап Zàyy 
man Portz l-as-Swira fa-t-tiyyara™, 12. gal lik: gir l-avion Gott ma-l-ärd, wähad d-darri 
$-sgtr, Sandu si simana wülla fäsr tyyam, 13. t-yibki t-yibki u-dak la-bka masi Sadi, t-yibki 
ktir hətta d-darri иа zárq, la татат dyal d-darri txallfat, Styytat l-hótesse de l'air, 
14. galt Ша Че bébé ma gadi... ma bqa $... xdat le micro stewardess ‘ta-ntalbu man les 
passagers ila kan si hádd hüwwa tbib...,' 15. hatta wahad ma Zawb, was кап si hádd lli 
hüwwa infirmier, tta wahad ma zawb, was Кап Si ћааа lli [...], та Zawb, 16. l-hótesse 
de l'air ta-ddür hakka u-hiyya tsüf l-hăzzān* rabbi David, galt lih 17. 'Süf, ha-nZib* lik 
had d-darri, hna ta-ntiqu f-as-sadat*’ dyalküm, suf nta дат lih... Zarrabna kill Si, tta 
haza ma..., 18. gal lıha ‘ana nit mid xass li ibarak «ууа, yixass li yitalb fliyya?' 19. galt 
Ith та ta-nagbal-S had кита, gadi nzibu ІК, u-zat lth le bébé, t-yibki, 20. u-igül lih “уа 
rabbi Doum, ma thassamni-3** mfa had an-näs, biyyin 1ә-%ауәр dyälak.’ 21. gir gal had 
I-klam d-derri nfäs f-idih. hadi qassa man fadad dyal l-qossat. 


1. Haim Pinto, Rabbi Haim Pinto is a big hakam who passed away in Essaouira ap- 
proximately a hundred and eighty-seven years ago. 2. And Rabbi Haim Pinto alav 
ha-shalom (the peace be upon him) is buried in the Jewish cemetery of Bab Doukkala, 


40 « CA masgid ‘mosque,’ but used as ‘synagogue’ by the speaker in many situations, what seems 
a derivation from ‘religious place, temple' diffused among Muslims. The same happens with 
Z-Zamof dyal l-īhūd ‘synagogue’ (lit. the mosque of the Jews’). The usual sla is also found in the 
local Jewish dialect. 


41 The word is used here with the meaning ‘spiritual force, supernatural power.’ It differs from the 
use registered in Prémare et al. meaning ‘physical force, brutality’ and is thought to come from 
the Spanish fuerza (1998 10: 68). However, since the word is found in Andalusi Arabic as förca 
(P. de Alcalá 1505: fol. 184), its origin is probably Romance. 


42 /k/</q/. This phenomenon characterises the speech of some Jews in the town, but it has a single 
occurrence in this text. See Text 1. 


43 Alternation between the relative pronouns ddi ~ lli. 
44 Articulation of /t/ as the affricated /t/. 
45 Synonym of rabbi (Prémare et al. 1994 3: 100). 


46 Instead of the usual ga-nzib ‘I will bring.’ The origin of the future particle ha- is not clear, but it 
may be related with the future particle a- found in the Jewish dialect of Safi (Heath 2002: 210). 


47 slyyed (SG) ‘saint’ (Prémare et al. 1995 6: 254). 
48 < һә$$әт ‘to put in an awkward situation.’ 
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the cemetery looks out onto the sea, it is called in French le cimetiere marin (the 
maritime cemetery). 3. There is a balustrade looking out onto the sea. He was born 
in Agadir and came to Essaouira to study. 4. He opened a Talmud school, it is called 
Ha-Yeshiva, Ha-Yeshiva Rabbi Haim Pinto. 5. In the superior part there was a syna- 
gogue and this hakam is special, there is no one like him. 6. This one had a... a strong 
power, he used to foresee and say something before [...], 7. if a woman is going to 
have a baby, he says if it is boy or girl, if she is going to have it or not, I mean he has 
a pouvoir (power), a strong power, a spiritual one. [F.B.F: What do you mean by fürsa 
(power)?] 8. For example, he goes out in a street, looks at the people [and says] 'You 
have a little money in your pocket, give it to the poor, do this...,' just like that. 9. One... 
I tell you a story, Rabbi David Pinto who is responsible for the Hillulah in Essaouira 
and comes to it, today 10. he is over sixty years old, a man, God bless him, with the 
beard and respectful and respected by the people obviously. 11. This story was told to 
us by his own mouth. He was coming from Paris to Essaouira by plane, 12. he said: the 
plane barely took off, a very young child, who had around a week or ten days, 13. he 
was crying and crying, and that cry was not normal, he cried so much to the point 
the child became blue, la mamam (the mom) of the child got frightened, she called 
the I-hötesse de l'air (flight attendant) 14. and told her ‘the baby is not going to... isn't 
there a..., the stewardess got the microphone ‘We ask les passagers (the passengers) if 
there is a doctor,’ 15. no one answered, if there was anyone who was infirmier (nurse), 
no one answered, was there someone who [...], no one answered, 16. so the hótesse de 
l'air (flight attendant) turns this way and glances at the Hazzan Rabbi David, and says 
17. Look, I am going to bring this child to you, we believe in your saints, look, do..., we 
tried everything and nothing..., 18. He told her ‘I am sick, is it necessary to be тег, 
19. she said ‘We won't accept these words we will bring him to you.’ She came with 
the baby who was crying and crying and 20. he says to him ‘Oh Rabbi Haim, do not let 
me in this shameful situation with these people, show your miracles.' 21. He just said 
these words and the child slept on his hand. This is one of many stories. 
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Hassaniya-Texte des mauretanischen 
Dichters Ahmedou Ould Abdel Kader 


ABSTRACT The four dialect texts were recorded with the Mauritanian poet Ahmedou 
Ould Abdel Kader. The first two texts are fables, the other ones ethnographic texts. 
The dialect is very elaborated since our narrator had prepared himself one day be- 
fore the recordings by thinking about the subject and making a choice of typical 
and sometimes rare dialect words, for instance adru ‘elephant,’ glossed by the 
more common vil. In a short introduction we deal with the anaptyctic vowel and 
accentuation. 


KEYWORDS Arabic dialectology, dialect of Gabla, Hassäniya, Mauritania, Maurita- 
nian Arabic 


Während einer Entrümpelungsaktion in seinem Büro ist B. auf fünf Kassetten ge- 
stoßen mit der Aufschrift „Hassäniyya“. Dazu wurden auch noch einige Transkriptio- 
nen gefunden. Die Aufnahmen wurden 1981 in Tübingen gemacht. Damals war der 
mauretanische Dichter Ahmedou Ould Abdel Kader für ein Jahr in Tübingen zu Gast, 
um dem Orientalischen Seminar bei der Katalogisierung und Bearbeitung maure- 
tanischer Manuskripte behilflich zu sein.! B. hat die Gelegenheit genutzt, Hassäniya 
zu lernen und mit ihm Texte aufzunehmen. Irgendwann sind die Aufnahmen und 
Transkriptionen in Vergessenheit geraten. Beim erneuten Abhóren der Bànder, stellte 
sich heraus, dass nur noch weniges brauchbar war und dass zudem Teile der Tran- 
skriptionen fehlten, auch eine lange Tonbandaufnahme über die „Zeltuniversität“. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense! Was übrig geblieben ist, scheint uns doch noch eine Publi- 
kation wert zu sein, zumal es sich um ausgefeilte Dialekttexte handelt. Ahmedou hat 


1 Vgl. Rebstock, Osswald und Wuld ‘Abdalqadir (1988). 
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die Texte nàmlich nicht spontan auf Band gesprochen. Er hatte sich jedes Thema 
einen Tag vor der Aufnahmesitzung genauestens überlegt, sich vorbereitet und sich 
Dialektwórter zurechtgelegt. Er ist eben ein Dichter. Dass er bisweilen ins Hoch- 
arabische verfällt, ist nicht verwunderlich. Was er produziert hat, ist aber nur zum 
Teil „artistic colloquial Arabic“ im Sinne von Heikki Palva (1992). Teils ist es nämlich 
auch bewusst ,breiter* Dialekt. Da keine Übersetzungen vorlagen und B. teilweise 
nicht mehr verstanden hat, was er seinerzeit aufgenommen hatte, hat Ahmed-Salem 
die Texte ins Spanische übersetzt und das eine oder andere Wort kommentiert. Die 
Übersetzungen auf Spanisch mussten ins Deutsche übersetzt werden, so wie auch die 
ganze Finleitung dieses Aufsatzes.? 

Unser Erzähler stammt aus dem Süden Mauretaniens. Er spricht Gabla-Dialekt, 
der von Cohen 1963 bestens beschrieben ist. Insofern ist zu seiner Sprache wenig 
Neues beizutragen. Ein erheblicher Unterschied besteht jedoch im Hinblick auf Silben- 
struktur und Akzent. Während Cohen (1963: 62) feststellt, dass schwere Dreierkon- 
sonanzen ein „élément disjonctif* entwickeln - maledra „assistance, groupement de 
personnes“, yas*rbu „ils boiront*, nax*btu „nous chasserons* – und der Akzent hier 
auf der ersten Silbe liegt (ebd.: 85), betont unser Sprecher in den meisten Fällen 
den Sprossvokal. Es wurden mit ihm mehrere Stunden Paradigmen abgecheckt, die 
zum Glück noch gut hórbar auf zwei Bàndern erhalten sind; hier eine Auswahl (in 
Klammern die Formen bei Cohen 1963, falls belegt). Die folgenden Imperfektformen 
kommen in dieser Reihenfolge: 2. f. Sg., 1. PL, 2. PL, 3. Pl. Da in den zur Verfügung 
stehenden Zeichensátzen kein Schwa mit Akzent vorliegt, wird der Akzent mit {} vor 
der betonten Silbe gekennzeichnet. 


Verbum 


yaktal: to katli, no katlu, takatlu, ya коПи „töten“ 

yaktab: takatbi, па katbu, to katbu, ya ка Ри (Cohen 1963: 87 yaktbu) „schreiben“ 
yadval: to davli, nə davlu, ta davlu, уә davlu „spucken“ 

yalgat: talagti, nalagtu, talagtu, yalagtu „sammeln“ 

yarkab: tarákbi, narákbu, tarákbu, yarákbu (Cohen 1963: 87 yarkbu) „besteigen“ 
tanafgal „ihr (der Kamelin) wird der Fuß festgebunden* 

tanahlab „sie wird gemolken* (Cohen 1963: 128 tanzrah) 

sagablu (Cohen 1963: 130 sagblu) „sie sind nach Süden gegangen“, entsprechend das 
feminine Partizip musa goabla. 


Beieiner Reihe von Formen wurden jedoch Schwankungen festgestellt, so etwa yonxbät 
„er wird geschlagen“ ohne Sprossvokal oder bei stäkatru „sie erachteten für zu viel“, 


2 Dieser sollte eigentlich in EDNA (Estudios de dialectología norteafricana y andalusi) erscheinen. 
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stägablu = stagablu „sie gingen nach Süden“. Dies zeigt sich auch bei den Vierradika- 
ligen: 


&ároblu „sie siebten“ aber: masamsu „sie spülten den Mund aus“ 
hanahnu „sie wieherten“ rasarsu „sie bespritzten“ 

ddnadnu „sie trommelten“ da gadgu „sie zerbrachen*? 

támatmu „sie grummelten* dakamru „sie stießen heftig“ 

Sánkru „sie schabten einen Knochen ab“ garamsu „sie zwickten“ 

Nomen 


madvaf „Gewehr“: madavfi, madavfak, madavfu, madvasha usf. 


Entsprechende Formen liegen vor mit: mahádra „Zeltuniversität“,* maZabna „Magen, 
Lab“ (Cohen 1963: 190 maZbnä), maqedra „Fähigkeit“, maxarta „Hobel“ (Cohen 1963: 190 
max?rta). Hier stellt Cohen loc. cit. allerdings fest, dass bei einer schweren Konsonan- 
tengruppe sich ein voller Vokal entwickeln kann und zitiert dazu die Beispiele: mtarga 
„petit marteau* und mgafda „siege“. Aber: marZan „Kochtopf“: marZni, marznak, 
marznu ohne jeglichen Sprossvokal. Enthält das Nomen /w/ oder /y/ in einer Dreier- 
konsonanz, so ergibt der betonte Sprossvokal mit diesen die Längen /ü/ und //: 


dalu //dalw// „Eimer“: dalwi, dalwak etc., aber: dalüha, dalüna etc. 

kalwa „Niere“: kalüti, kolütak etc., aber: kalwatha etc. 

marwad „kuhl-Stab“: marüdi, marüdak, marüdak, marüdu, aber: marwadha etc. 
masi //masy// „Gehen“: masyi, masyak etc., aber: mastha, masina usf. 


Auch hier hat unser Sprecher bisweilen geschwankt, etwa in Formen wie gálbha = 
galabha „ihr Herz“, falkha vs. falokhum „ihr Gummi Arabicum“. Der Unterschied war 
ihm nicht bewusst, als er darauf angesprochen wurde. 

Eine weitere Abweichung beim Akzent stellen wir bei Endbetonung von auslau- 
tenden Vokalen fest und bei einfach geschlossenen Auslautsilben, nämlich in Formen 
wie yantsá „er wird vergessen“, уәпѕта „er wird erwähnt“, yanthd „er wird beendet“, 
yanxbát „er wird geschlagen“. 

Die Allophone a - а und а -ä, die in anderen Arbeiten zum Hassäniya unter- 
schieden werden,? bleiben hier unberücksichtigt, es wird nur /a/ und /ä/ geschrieben. 


3 In Ould Mohamed-Baba (2008: 34) /dagdgu/. 
4 Vgl auch in der Bibliografie mahadra (Оша Maouloud 2017). 


5 Taine-Cheikh schreibt das (à) von Cohen (1963) als {е}, also etwa für unser tamtam in Band II 
(1989 II: 234) temtem. 
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Auslautendes -a in vorderer konsonantischer Umgebung in Pausa wird von unserem 
Sprecher meist als -ә und nur selten als -e realisiert; oft durch einen Glottisschlag 
beschlossen. 


Text 1: rwayt lahmär w alkalb, w annérab, 
w addik w albxänis, datifin* 


1. gallak ma gällak w al ban anna w al banlak w al ban lülaydat almasalmin. 2. xalag 
w huwwa hmar, дади flih ahlu w warrtu w hamlu sth lagrab whamlu flīh azzra? man 
samama sor I-bädiya ssahrawitya. з. w tfab w andbär dahru w mse?, ylawwad lal-harrtya, 
v blad ma vith arwagiz. д. w f trigu Zbar kalb. 5. sawwlu lahmar: anta xbarak? 6. gallu 
lkalb: ana kant əmfá madda yangallha uladadam. 7. nasrah lagnamham mfa rāfīhəm 
w nbät harasha w ndall harasha w la yaftüni mahu Swayy man assrab lummassax 
v gdeha ysammüha lmaylaq. 8. w mfa hada lli kafawli bih ann wahad manham lahi 
yfayyab lowxar ygüllu: ya kalb, ya lkalb! 9. w āna ma tleyt sabor afla hada. 10. w mäsi 
nlawwad 1ә1-һәгтїуа v bläd ma vih hadd ydaqqel aflıya w la hadd malokni. 11. gallu 
lahmar: hatt, ana mfa wahdeyn üladadam yaravdu fliya w ydaqqlüni w la bagi 517, ma 
yfaddlühli у, ndor bläd vıh lharriya w masi San üladadam. 12. gallu: ajo nattavgu! 
13. w mšāw hüma ladneyn w f trigham Zabru’ dik. 14. га Ши: anta xbärak? 15. га от: 
апа kant әт©а wahdeyn yangallham üladadam, naddan alham fgab alleyl anwafstham 
afla ssle?. 16. w risizeyn w farfi lahmar yzayynu bth ayyamham w mfa hada ngannilham. 
17. mneyn уйа убт а Па yowklu lham w ya labsu llbàs azzeyn w ya varhu w ana nandbah, 
w shäbi yandabhu. 18. w mneyn naglat w naddan sabag mfa ssbah у leyl yadabhuni. 
19. galülu: tfala msi mfana! 20. na bohdu fan blad ma уһ uladadam, ya каппа nràw 
vih alharriya, ma yfüd hadd mwarratna. 21. (атти mäsyın Zabru nérab® gältalham 
mmalli fanha w mmarrtinha labxanis w tdor alharriya w msat ттаћат. 22. Zaw lablad 
wust algaba у, faddlu vih zriba w hardu vih yasar man azzraf w hard lahdeyz. w fad 
lahdeyZ fandham yasar. 23. w fandham daya w fandham gard w zribatham zeyna 
w tnaffmu w trahhmu w fad ma mdaqqal а ћат si?, w mastafmarham si?. 24. bafad 
sana gällham lahmär: äna lleyla naxtar? anganni! 25. gälülu: ya lahmär, la tganni! 
26. ahna Zbarna harriyatna mn üladadam. 27. ya geyr la ganneyt ygadd уазтата si? 
amn əhl algaba, w yZina Si? yadlamna walla ywarratna. 28. gallham: ana lli massani 
fan uladadam anham ydaqqlu fliya ywarrtüni. 29. әпійта mmalli ila Sadtu lahi 


о 


Mit /d/ und nicht mit /d/. Siehe Cohen (1963: 16) ,,dfaf ‘il s'est affaibli' (toutes les formes de la 
racine de ce verbe comportent d'ailleurs un d en hassaniya*. Auf Seite 17 erklärt er Formen mit 
/d/ anstelle von /d/ als „formes empruntées à la langue littéraire“. 


Vgl. Satz 4 Zbar. In Taine-Cheikh (1989 II: 290) Zbar, aber auch Zabrü-h. 


со ~ 


In Taine-Cheikh (2004: 89) ist neyreb maskulin. 


In Taine-Cheikh (1989 III: 587) xtar „(pour xtar) ... désirer, vouloir“ und Imperfekt yaxteyr neben 
yextor. 


© 
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twarrtuni w tdaqqlu fltya, lahi namsi fankam! 30. w tammu f hada ilin gam yganni. 
31. mneyn ganna w Za? Swayy mol-wagt'? Zaham gäbün, dabb. 32. gällham gäbün:"! 
antuma xbarkam? 33. Ра ши: hna alla Zeyna hun. 34. walla tamm yatkallam mfaham 
Um Saf lahmar w rassav gaysu ? hammu yowklu. 35. gam lahmär yxabbtu bkarfäyh afla 
lvumm. 36. rassav addik w nkat "аупт gabün. 37. w rassav alkalb w gta’ afragib gabün. 
38. w bga gabün ərma w mfargab. 39. katluh w radmüh. до. w Zamfu w gälu lalhmar: hadi 
slakna manha ya geyr aftına lfavya, aftina lfavya la tZib anna rwayat та fandna alham 
Si?! 41. gallham lahmar: asamhuli hadi lowwla w la tleyt insalla lahi nganni w ndor 
nagbal nidamkam w nasmafolkam. 42. Баай sana Кап lahmar уәхіәг y$anni marra xra, 
gallham: ana lahi nganni! 43. га ши: la tganni ya lahmar! дд. w Батаа Si?, bga yyam ma 
ganna. 45. tamm ilin gannalham. 46. mneyn ganna zaham зра“, gallham: man gallkam əl- 
бари lli ana malakha? ma sawweltüni w la fallamtüni! 47. galülu: š tabgi? 48. gallham: 
та na nabgi Si?! lahi nowkal addik, assbuh, lahi nowkal alkalb agdé?, w lahi nfaddel 
lahmar 27867, w ппёгәр w laxreyn nowkalham v-wagt owxar. 49. tommu f hada, п gam 
assbaf Патти утә lahmar. 50. gam lahmär yxabbtu bkarfayh afla lvumm. 51. rassav 
addik w nkat faynin әѕѕһа, rassav alkalb w gta’ afragıb ossbat. 52. abgá ssbaf mufargab 
w la yrafi f 317, ofmá. 53. w kotlüh w radmüh. 54. Zamfu marra xra w га Ши lolhmar: 
aftına l-favfa, aftina lfavya, anheynäk anheynak! aftina lfavya! 55. gallham: insalla 
ma tleyt lahi nganni. 56. hadi Imarra asamhuli та tleyt lahi nganni abadan. 57. mneyn 
Zaw fameyn ya huwwa lahmär mmalli yaxtar yganni w уаттау fannu mneyn ygülha 
lashabu ma yxallüh. 58. gam w ganna ma fallamham. 59. mneyn ganna tammu ит də- 
hiyya zzriba, Zayatham adru*? huwwa l-vil, hamalha rävodha fla ragabtu. 60. gallham: 
axbarkam hun atZü ma fallamtüni w eynta Zaytu hun? 61. га ши: š tabgi? 62. gallham: 
ana fandi ülaydat Zayfanin lahi namsi bikam yotfassaw bikam шауаап. 63. galülu: 
alla, lli tabgi? 64. ya geyr ahna smafna fannak amtin w qawi. 65. man dra ya kanak 
tgadd tarvad häda ccahli?** 66. gällham: angadd! 67. abrak taht accohli, Saris, w ügav 
bih w gam mäsi w ccohli Па dahru. 68. гати w rabtu ččəhli fla Когзи w gdàw УП annar. 
69. w hrab fanham у, nharag alvil hrüga mtan. 70. mneyn fad mfa ssbäh, farvu fan 
alvil ydor yarZafoalham. 71. lahmär ahrab w shabu talfu teydüma?? kbira. 72. Zäham alvil 
w lhagham vowg atteydüma w та ygadd yalhagham. 73. w msa w rZaf w faddal halu 
bas yalhagham. 74. Zab dladin vil. 75. abrak huwwa w huwwa ttahtani w za? vil dani 
brak vowgu w za? vil dalad abrak vowg dak w za? rabat abrak vowg dak. 76. wahad 


10 In Heath (2004: 267) waqt mit Punkt über /q/, Seite XII als „roughly [qv] with only a faint stop 
portion“. Hier liegt eindeutig /g/ vor. Nicht in Taine-Cheikh (2004) s. v. „temps“. 


11 Оша Mohamed-Baba (2008: 239) „hiena (macho)* ohne Etymologie. Wird immer ohne Artikel 
verwendet. 


HE 


У 


Vgl. Ould Mohamed-Baba (2008: 241) gas, 1215 „dirigirse a“. 

13 In vorliegenden Glossaren und Wórterbüchern nicht nachweisbar. 

14 Taine-Cheikh (1989 II: 265) „hangar (en paille ou поп), toit reposant sur des piliers (générale- 
ment en bois), couverture d'un étalage“, glossiert mit farts. 


15 Taine-Cheikh (1989 II: 191) aus dem Zenaga. 


сл 
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vowg wahad ydor iyyak dak manham olli huwwa lvowgani тәп addladin yalhag ras 
atteyduma w yagbalham b-eydu, yatrahham v aträb w yaktalham alvil olmahrüg. 
77. mneyn “аа alvil alli huwwa addladin huwwa lvowgani lahi yalhagham, gam addik 
w tkallam malvowg Sayyat lal-nérab, gällha: ya mant aZZhüra!$ Паһ әппаг nahrag 
da та ит! 78. əsmáf alvil attahtani alli kan mahrüg ѕаһәр dak, asmäf axbar annar 
w anxla w hrab. 79. tāhu lavyal laxreyn w matu. 80. w hrab almahrüg wahdu. 81. w salku, 
slak alkalb w slak lahmar w nnerab w shabu ddafifin w таи I-hartham, hayatham 
azzeyna. 82. w lahmar marr агићат, ma зајић. 83. ma farvu ya kan kalüh labxants 
walla rza$ luladadam. 84. w hakada fit-taSawun quwwa w alhurrtya mahkümatun bin- 
nidam li?annaha nisbtya. 


Text 1: Die Geschichte vom Esel, vom Hund, vom Hasen, 
vom Hahn und den wilden Tieren, den armen 


1. Er sagte dir, was er sagte und was uns klar erschien und was dir klar erschien und 
was den Kindern der Muslime klar erschien.!? 2. Es war einmal ein Esel, dem mach- 
ten seine Leute das Leben schwer und quälten ihn und luden ihm die Wasserschläuche 
auf und sie Juden ihm das Korn auf von Samäma'® bis zur Wüste. 3. Und er wurde 
müde und sein Rücken wurde schwielig und er lief weg, um die Freiheit zu suchen, in 
einem Land, wo es keine Menschen gab. 4. Und auf seinem Weg traf er einen Hund. 
5. Da fragte ihn der Esel: Was ist mit dir? 6. Da sagte ihm der Hund: Ich war mit 
Leuten zusammen, die nennt man „Menschen“. 7. Ich bringe ihre Schafe zur Weide 
mit ihrem Hirten und verbringe die Nacht damit sie zu bewachen und ich bewache 
sie die ganze Zeit und trotzdem geben sie mir nichts außer ein bisschen schmutziges 
Wasser in einem Napf, den sie maylaq nennen. 12 8. Und obwohl sie mir das übertra- 
gen haben, ist es so, dass, wenn einer von ihnen den anderen beschimpfen will, er zu 
ihm sagt: Du Hund, du Hund! 9. Und ich habe dazu keine Geduld mehr. 10. Und ich bin 
losgegangen, um die Freiheit zu suchen in einem Land, in dem keiner mir das Leben 
schwer macht und in dem mich keiner besitzt. 11. Da sagte zu ihm der Esel: Auch ich 
war mit einigen Menschen zusammen, die luden mir Lasten auf und machten mir 
das Leben schwer, und das war schon alles, sie behandelten mich nicht gerecht und 
ich suche ein Land, in dem es Freiheit gibt, und ich bin den Menschen weggelaufen. 
12. Er sagte zu ihm: Geh her wir schließen uns zusammen! 13. Und da gingen die beiden 


16 Zhüra ,Hasenbau* zu Taine-Cheikh (1989 II: 342-343) Zhar „creuser (un puits)*. Alle weiteren 
Beispiele beziehen sich nur auf das Brunnengraben. 


17 Stereotype Einleitung bei Märchen und Erzählungen. 


18 Samama heißen die fruchtbaren Ufer des Senegal-Flusses, wo Getreide, darunter vor allem 
Hirse, angebaut wird. 


19 Esist ein hölzerner Trinknapf für Hunde. 
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los und auf ihrem Weg trafen sie einen Hahn. 14. Sie sagten zu ihm: Was ist mit dir 
105? 15. Er sagte zu ihnen: Ich war mit einigen zusammen, die nennt man „Menschen“, 
für die krähte ich nach der Nacht und rief sie zum Gebet auf. 16. Und meine Federn 
sind schón und damit schmücken sie ihre Tage und dazu singe ich ihnen auch noch 
etwas vor. 17. Wenn der Tag des (Opfer-)Festes ist, essen sie Fleisch und sie ziehen die 
schönen Kleider an und feiern und ich werde geschlachtet und meine Freunde wer- 
den geschlachtet. 18. Und wenn ich einen Fehler mache und vor dem Morgen in der 
Nacht zum Gebet rufe, schlachten sie mich. 19. Sie sagten zu ihm: Komm geh mit uns! 
20. Wir suchen nach einem Land, in dem es keine Menschen gibt. Vielleicht finden 
wir in ihm die Freiheit, und es gibt keinen, der uns quält. 21. Sie zogen weiter, da tra- 
fen sie einen Hasen, der erzählte ihnen auch von sich und den hatten die wilden 
Tiere gequált, und er suchte die Freiheit und zog mit ihnen. 22. Sie kamen in ein Land 
mitten in dem Wald und da hatten sie einen umzáunten Acker gemacht, in dem sie 
viel Korn und Melonen anbauten. Und sie hatten eine gute Melonenernte. 23. Und sie 
hatten einen Tümpel?? und sie hatten eine Düne und ihr Acker war schön und es ging 
ihnen gut und sie freuten sich des Lebens und nichts mehr machte ihnen das Leben 
schwer und nichts unterdrückte sie. 24. Nach einem Jahr sagte ihnen der Esel: Ich 
móchte heute Nacht singen. 25. Sie sagten zu ihm: Esel, sing nicht! 26. Wir haben un- 
sere Freiheit vor den Menschen gefunden. 27. Aber wenn du singst, kann uns einer 
von den Bewohnern des Waldes hören und kommt zu uns und unterdrückt und quält 
uns. 28. Er sagte zu ihnen: Ich, was mich veranlasste, von den Menschen wegzugehen, 
war, dass sie mir das Leben schwer machten und mich quälten. 29. Wenn ihr mich 
nun auch quälen werdet und mir das Leben schwer macht, so werde ich von euch 
gehen. 30. Und so verblieben sie, bis er anfing zu singen. 31. Als er sang, da kam zu 
ihnen nach einer Weile eine Hyäne, ein Bàr.?! 32. Da sagte die Hyàne zu ihnen: Was 
ist mit euch? 33. Sie sagten zu ihr: Wir sind nur hierhergekommen. 34. Nun sie redete 
weiter mit ihnen, als sie den Esel sah, da sprang sie auf ihn los und wollte ihn fressen. 
35. Da schlug ihr der Esel mit seinen Füssen auf das Maul. 36. Da sprang der Hahn los 
und pickte die Augen der Hyàne aus. 37. Und da sprang der Hund los und biss ihr die 
Flechsen durch. 38. Und die Hyàne wurde blind und hatte durchgebissene Flechsen. 
39. Sie tóteten sie und begruben sie. 40. Und sie versammelten sich und sagten zum 
Esel: Wir sind noch einmal davongekommen, aber lass uns in Frieden, lass uns in 
Frieden und bring uns nicht solche Geschichten, mit denen wir nichts zu tun haben. 
41. Da sagte zu ihnen der Esel: verzeiht mir, dieses ist das erste Mal und ich habe nicht 
vor, so Gott will, und werde nicht mehr singen und versuchen eure Ordnung durch- 
einanderzubringen, und ich werde auf euch hóren. 42. Nach einem Jahr hatte der 
Esel wieder Lust, ein anderes Mal zu singen. Er sagte zu ihnen: Ich werde singen! 
43. Sie sagten zu ihm: Singe nicht, Esel! 44. Und danach vergingen ein paar Tage ohne 


20 daya Taine-Cheikh (1998 VII: 1369) dāye „mare, marigot ... mare temporaire“. 
21 Dahater wohl etwas verwechselt. 
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dass er sang. 45. Bis er ihnen vorsang. 46. Als er sang, kam zu ihnen ein Lówe. Er sag- 
te zu ihnen: Wer hat euch von meinem Wald erzáhlt, dessen Kónig ich bin? Ihr habt 
mich nicht gefragt und ihr habt mir nicht Bescheid gesagt. 47. Sie sagten zu ihm: was 
willst du? 48. Er sagte zu ihnen: Ich will nichts! Ich werde den Hahn zum Frühstück 
fressen, ich werde den Hund zum Mittagessen fressen, und ich werde den Esel zum 
Abendessen machen, und den Hasen und die anderen esse ich zu einer anderen Zeit. 
49. Sie verblieben so bis der Lówe den Esel angreifen wollte. 50. Da schlug der Esel 
ihn mit seinen Füssen auf das Maul. 51. Da sprang der Hahn los und hackte dem 
Lówen die Augen aus, da sprang der Hund los und biss die Flechsen des Lówen durch. 
52. Da blieb der Lówe mit durchgebissenen Flechsen und sah nichts mehr, er war 
blind. 53. Und sie tóteten ihn und begruben ihn. 54. Sie versammelten sich ein weite- 
res Mal und sagten zum Esel: lass uns in Frieden, lass uns in Frieden, wir sind fertig 
mit dir, wir sind fertig mit dir! Lass uns in Frieden! 55. Er sagte zu ihnen: So Gott will, 
werde ich nicht mehr die Absicht haben zu singen. 56. Dieses Mal verzeiht mir, ich 
habe die Absicht nie wieder zu singen. 57. Als zwei Jahre um waren, da hatte der Esel 
wieder Lust zu singen, aber er wusste, wenn er das seinen Freunden erzáhlen würde, 
würden sie ihn nicht lassen. 58. Er fing an zu singen ohne ihnen Bescheid zu sagen. 
59. Als er sang da blieben sie, bis ein Dickhäuter, also ein Elefant, diesen Pferch hoch- 
hob und ihn auf seinem Hals trug. 60. Er sagte zu ihnen: Was ist mit euch hier, ihr 
kommt hierher und habt mir nicht Bescheid gesagt, und wann seid ihr hierher ge- 
kommen? 61. Sie sagten zu ihm: Was willst du? 62. Er sagte zu ihnen: Ich habe hung- 
rige Kinder, ich werde euch mitnehmen und euch werden meine Kinder zum Abend- 
essen verspeisen. 63. Sie sagten zu ihm: Nur das willst du? 64. Aber wir haben von dir 
gehört, dass du kräftig und stark bist, wie man weiß. 65. Vielleicht kannst du diese 
Laube hochheben? 66. Er sagte zu ihnen: Ich kann! 67. Er kniete unter die Laube und 
stand mit ihr auf und ging los mit der Laube auf seinem Rücken. 68. Da banden sie die 
Laube an seinem Bauch fest und zündeten sie an. 69. Und er flüchtete vor ihnen und 
der Elefant wurde ordentlich verbrannt. 70. Als es Morgen wurde, da wussten sie, 
dass der Elefant versuchen würde zu ihnen zurückzukehren. 71. Der Esel floh und 
seine Freunde stiegen auf einen großen Affenbrotbaum. 72. Der Elefant kam und 
fand sie auf dem Baobab, aber er konnte sie nicht erreichen. 73. Und er ging weg und 
kehrte zurück und bereitete sich vor, um sie zu erreichen. 74. Er brachte dreißig Ele- 
fanten mit. 75. Er kniete sich nieder, und er war der unterste, dann kam ein zweiter 
Elefant, der kniete auf ihm, und es kam ein dritter Elefant, der kniete auf jenem, und 
es kam ein vierter, der kniete auf jenem. 76. Einer auf dem anderen versuchte, dass 
derjenige von ihnen, der der oberste von den dreißig war, die Krone des Baobab-Bau- 
mes erreichte und ihn mit seiner Hand packen kónnte. 77. Als der Elefant, der der 
dreißigste war, der der oberste war sie fassen wollte, da sprach der Hahn von oben 
und rief dem Hasen zu: Tochter des Baus,?? her mit dem Feuer, ich will diesen 


22 Epitheton für den Hasen. 
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verfluchten Kerl verbrennen! 78. Der untere Elefant, jener der vorher verbrannt wor- 
den war, hórte das von dem Feuer, machte sich aus dem Staub und floh. 79. Da fielen 
die anderen Elefanten hinunter und starben. 80. Und der Verbrannte floh allein. 
81. Und sie kamen davon, der Hund kam davon und der Esel kam davon und der Hase 
und seine armen Freunde, und sie gingen zu ihrem Acker zurück und ihrem schónen 
Leben. 82. Und der Esel verschwand aus ihrem Leben, sie sahen ihn nicht mehr. 
83. Sie wussten nicht, ob ihn die wilden Tiere gefressen hatten oder ob er wieder zu 
den Menschen zurückgekehrt war. 84. Und so ist in der Zusammenarbeit Stárke und 
die Freiheit ist bedingt durch Ordnung, denn sie ist relativ. 


Text 2: rwäyt al-xattär al-hukamä? 


1. gallak ma gällak w al ban anna w al bänlak, w al рап lülaydat almasalmin. 2. xalag 
w huwwa saltan, vad-dahar lowwal. 3. rähülu dlat xattar. 4. bayyatham v beyt man айги 
w mneyn fad wagt alaf'sa?, massalham Ia ad w Кап kaskas alli flih alhám. 5. w huwwa 
ssaltan ma gfad mfa xattäru w la tfassa mfäham. 6. ya geyr agbad?? wähad barrku 
hdaham ma yrafu vih. 7. gallu ssaltan lamnadam hada Imubarrak: asmäf по, dak alli lahi 
ygülu. 8. anthàw alxattar atfassaw, w sakkin тапћат ma hdaham hadd. 9. gal wahad 
manham: hada Ilham alli flih da? kaskas гайа Iban abxanis! 10. gal әйт: hatta hada 
kaskas mülatu lli báramtu w mfaddaltu ma fäd tsalli lwagt alli kant Сада и vih qatfan 
fanha ma tsalli. 11. gal attalot: hatta ssaltan alli hna bayyat Sandu blabu, ma Sandu-bu. 
12. rZaf alZasüs assaltan, gallu dak alli galu lxattar attlada. 13. gam assaltan w massa 
larrasi lli sarah lagnam alli manha ssa?, almadbuha. 14. gallu: hadi ssa?, bas rabbeytha? 
15. gallu: hadi ssa?, mneyn kant axlaga sgayyre, matat ammha. 16. w känat Sandi kalbe, 
albanha yäsar w xalleytha tardafha. 17. w rbät balbanha. 18. gam assaltan ummalli 
w massa?, lamra lli mfaddla kaskas. 19. gällha: man dra ya kanak val-wagt dik alli kanti 
tfaddli hada kaskas”* alli kali lxattar man dra капәк dak alwagt та tsalli? 20. gábtlu: 
sahih! ma kent nsalli! 21. gam assaltan, ummalli wfad әтти w zaha whadha?, w gval 
afliha ddar w gbad xanZar w gallha: yammi gülıli büya manhu! gülili büya lhaqiqi ana 
nafrav fannu! 22. assaltan olli tgüli Хаппи büya mahu huwwa buy! 23. xaft, xaft omm 
assaltàn mannu yaktalha, w gäktlu: ya wleydi, alhaqiqa, an būk ma yülad, kan faqim. 
24. W xaft ann assaltana tamsi?, fan beytu, fan xeymatkam. 25. w gbadt leyla, ravi Iball 
w daxxaltu уа, w hmalt тәппи dak alhamal kan w huwwa lli fad mannu walli lli 
huwwa əntə. 26. w hagg būk assaltan alli yangal Хаппи būk mahu huwwa bik alhaqiqi. 
27. gam assaltan əssa?,25 w та$$ә?, lelhukama? lodyävi, alxattar attlada, gallham: ana 


23 Mit /d/ und nicht mit /d/. Vgl. Cohen (1963: 16), der einige Formen mit /d/ aufzählt, darunter aber 
nicht diese Form. Ould Mohamed-Baba (2008: 238) gbad, Heath (2004: 63) idem. 


24 Ohne Artikel! 
25 Taine-Cheikh (1988 I: 21) assa ~ ssa „donc“. 
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зта Кот mneyn galtu San kaskas, w mülatu ma tsalli, alli mfaddoltu. 28. w fan ә$$ә?, alli 
madbüha тада lban abxänis. 29. w smaftkam mneyn роби fanni апа blàbu. 30. naxtar 
kall wahad mankam ygülli hada 5 wassah ygülu, bas galu! 31. gam dak alli gal San ә$$ә?, 
fliha rādəfha lban abxanis, gallu: hada afraft annha тайға balbán labxänis biya alli 
Shamha yansaf beyn allham w lfadam. 32. hada ma yoxlag ykün labxanis. 33. gällak 
lowxar, alli gal ғап mülat kaskas та (за, gal: kaskas báramtu mahi zeyna, mistaxsar 
swayy bih alli mfaddaltu ma tsalli, tatrah lagdah afla gwaymha tatharrak marrät dak 
attahrak, wast alfamal huwwa lli xassar barmat kaskas. 34. gam lowxar alli gal fan 
assaltan Бари, gallu: ana galt fannak ablabu biya lli nto, ma sallamt аа xattarak w la 
gfadt amfaham, w la tfasseyt amfaham. 35. w hada hadd ab-buh ma yfaddlu! 36. afráv 
assaltan fan algowm attlada hukama?, dyavinu xattar һиката?. 37. w gallham: asaknu 
mfayo, w yfüdülu wuzara?, w ytamm ysawwalham fan kall st. 


tasliq 


1. tayyab, hadi lqassa āna vàham manha, hikam?$ за фтуа mufayyana. 2. alhakma lowwla 
madalan: an barramat kaskas mneyn atkattar alharaka, atkattar alharaka v wagt тата! 
labreym, ygaddu yZü lbarmat matkabbrat, wahda ?akbar тәп laxra. 3. mneyn tfüd 
wahda kbar man laxra, tgadd dik assgayyra ttib sabag dik lakbira, tfüd hadi xsara. 
4. atbixat, atbixat alkaskas, idan na vahmu hawn?” man hadi lhakma annha hakma 
у maydän attabx. 5. annu sáft abreym kaskas, mülätu yallatha?® ma tatharrak. 6. iyyak yZi 
madbüt w mutgaddyin barmätu w malas w la viham wahda kbar man laxra. 7. navahmu 
man mas?alt 23827, hakma safbiya ma nárarvu2° kanha sahiha walla kädba. 8. ann 
labxanis yanZbár asham beyn afdamham w alhamham, w әһпа lli náfarvu lhayawan 
annu ssham vih yfüd vog allham, w la nafrav ya kan olli galat alhakma SSafbtya kanha 
sadga walla kadba. 9. mas?alt assaltan navahmu manhe, annu fayb Sand almuritanyin 
lowwlin w «аур fand ай lli lyowm, razal ymüt ma xallof awlad. ло. hada kan fayb w та 
zal fayb. 11. w fandu asbab xusüsan man annähya ddintya, annu wahad mat, ma Sandu 
?awlad yatalbulu „Allah arrahma!*, w ysaddgu fla rühu Баай mawtu, yfüd mahrum, 
bafad mawtu. 12. w wahad ma xallaf awlad van tsə? w la (127, hadd yafrav asmu. 13. w la 
fad b awladu w awladu b awladham, ytamm уәпѕтә?, w ytamm mafrüf fagab mawtu, 
w yfüd da?, гтпааа alhayätu. 14. hadi lfaqliya man Sazzat lawlad w habbham hiyya 
lli davafat zawzt assaltan lakbir lannha?, mneyn fad zawZha Saqim annha та txalli 


о 


26 Er spricht nicht immer ein Schwa aus, wo man es erwarten müsste, was schlicht eine Anglei- 


chung an das Hocharabische ist. 
27 Er gebraucht hawn und hün. In Cohen (1963: 231) hüni, Taine-Cheikh (2004: 81) hün, Heath 


(2004: 85) hawn. 


~ 


28 Taine-Cheikh (2004: 67) „yalle/yallt- (+ pron. affixe commengant par une voyelle) + v : ex. il faut 
que je parte demain ... yallt-i namsi subh [sic!]“. 
29 Beim Abfragen auch als nafárvu realisiert. 
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ssaltan yfüd faqum w dvafha hadi | tfaddal ülad mahu masrüt. 15. w navahmu ummalli 


ma tkallam гттаћат w la gfad amfaham. 


Text 2: Die weisen Gäste 


1. Er sagte dir, was er sagte, und es wurde uns offenbar und dir offenbar und den 
Kindern der Muslime offenbar. 2. Es war einmal ein Sultan, in früheren Zeiten. 3. Zu 
dem kamen drei Gäste. 4. Er ließ sie in einem Zimmer seines Hauses übernachten, 
und als die Zeit des Abendessens kam, schickte er ihnen das Abendessen, und das 
war Kuskus, auf welchem Fleisch war. 5. Und er, der Sultan, saß nicht bei seinen 
Gästen und aß auch nicht mit ihnen zu Abend. 6. Vielmehr nahm er einen und schickte 
ihn zu ihnen ohne dass sie ihn sahen. 7. Der Sultan sagte zu dem Menschen, den er 
schickte: hör für mich das, was sie sagen werden! 8. Die Gäste waren mit dem Abend- 
essen fertig und dachten, niemand sei bei ihnen. 9. Da sagte einer von ihnen: Dieses 
Fleisch, auf dem dieses Kuskus ist, stammt von einem Tier, das Milch von unreinen 
Tieren gesaugt hat. 10. Da sagte der zweite: Auch dieses Kuskus, diejenige, die es zer- 
krümelt hat, die hat nicht gebetet als sie es machte, weil ihr das Gebet nicht erlaubt 
war. 11. Da sagte der dritte: Auch der Sultan, bei dem wir übernachten, der ist ohne 
Vater, er hat keinen Vater. 12. Der Spion ging zum Sultan zurück und berichtete ihm 
das, was die drei Gäste gesagt hatten. 13. Da lief der Sultan nach dem Hirten schicken, 
der die Schafe gehütet hatte, von denen das geschlachtete Schaf stammte. 14. Er sagte 
zu ihm: Dieses Schaf, womit hast du es aufgezogen? 15. Er sagte zu ihm: dieses Schaf, 
als es noch ganz klein war, da starb seine Mutter. 16. Und ich hatte eine Hündin, die 
hatte viel Milch und ich lief$ es sie saugen. 17. Und es wuchs mit ihrer Milch auf. 18. Da 
schickte der Sultan auch nach der Frau, die das Kuskus gemacht hatte. 19. Er sagte 
zu ihr: Woher weiß man, dass du zu der Zeit als du dieses Kuskus machtest, stimmt 
es, dass du da nicht gebetet hast? 20. Sie sagte zu ihm: Das ist richtig! Ich habe nicht 
gebetet. 21. Da ging der Sultan auch zu seiner Mutter und kam zu ihr, als sie allein 
war, und schloss sie im Haus ein, nahm einen Dolch und sagte zu ihr: Mutter sag mir, 
wer mein Vater ist! Nenn mir meinen richtigen Vater, ich móchte wissen, wer er ist! 
22. Der Sultan, von dem du sagst, er sei mein Vater, ist nicht mein Vater! 23. Sie fürch- 
tete sich, sie hatte Angst, dass er sie tóten würde und sagte zu ihm: Mein Sohn, die 
Wahrheit ist, dass dein Vater keine Kinder bekommen konnte, er war unfruchtbar. 
24. Und ich hatte Angst, dass sein Haus, euer Zelt, die Herrschaft verlieren würde. 
25. Und in einer Nacht nahm ich den Kamelhirten, ließ ihn mit mir schlafen, und ich 
wurde von ihm schwanger, und er ist es von dem mein Kind stammt, und das bist du. 
26. Und in der Tat, dein Vater der Sultan, von dem man sagt, dass er dein Vater sei, er 
ist nicht dein richtiger Vater. 27. Da ging der Sultan sofort zu den weisen Mánnern, 
die er eingeladen hatte, den drei Gästen und sagte zu ihnen: Ich habe gehört, als ihr 
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von dem Kuskus spracht und derjenigen, die es gemacht hat, dass die nicht betete. 
28. Und ich habe von dem Schaf gehórt, das geschlachtet wurde und das von unrei- 
nen Tieren gesáugt wurde. 29. Und ich habe gehórt, dass ihr sagtet, dass ich keinen 
Vater habe. 30. Ich móchte, dass jeder von euch mir sagt, was ihn dazu gebracht hat, 
das zu sagen, weshalb er es gesagt hat. 31. Da sagte derjenige, der von dem Schaf ge- 
sagt hatte, dass es von unreinen Tieren gesäugt wurde: ich wusste dass es von unrei- 
nen Tieren gesäugt wurde, darauf brachte mich die Tatsache, dass sein Fett zwischen 
dem Fleisch und den Knochen trocken war. 32. Das kann nur ein unreines Tier sein. 
33. Da sagte ihm der andere, der von der Frau, die das Kuskus gemachte hatte, dass 
sie nicht betete: Das Kuskus war nicht gut zerkrümelt, diejenige, die es gemacht hat- 
te, hat etwas von ihm verdorben, weil sie nicht betete, sie ließ die Schüssel auf ihren 
Oberschenkeln mehrmals hin und her wackeln als sie es zerkrümelte, mitten bei der 
Arbeit, das war es, was dazu führte, dass das Kuskus nicht richtig zerkrümelt wurde. 
33. Da sagte zu ihm der andere, der gesagt hatte, dass der Sultan keinen Vater habe: Ich 
sagte von dir, dass du keinen Vater hast, weil du nicht deine Gäste begrüßt hast und 
nicht bei ihnen safest und auch nicht mit ihnen zu Abend gegessen hast.?? 35. Und 
das macht niemand, der einen Vater hat. 36. Da wusste der Sultan, dass die drei Leute 
weise Männer waren, die Leute, die er eingeladen hatte, waren weise Gäste. 37. Und 
er sagte zu ihnen: Wohnt mit mir, und sie wurden ihm zu Wesiren, und er fragte sie 
immer nach allen Sachen. 


Kommentar 


1. Gut, ich verstehe aus dieser Geschichte, dass es sich um bestimmte Volksweisheiten 
handelt. 2. Die erste Weisheit zum Beispiel [besagt]: Wenn die Frau, die das Kuskus 
zerkrümelt, sich zu viel bewegt, wenn sie sich zu viel bewegt, wenn sie es zerkrümelt, 
dann kónnen die Krümel grósser werden, eines grósser als das andere. 3. Wenn ein 
Körnchen grösser ist als das andere, dann kann dieses kleine vor dem großen gar 
werden, dann ist dieses ein Verlust. 4. Es geht um das Kochen, das Kochen des Kuskus, 
folglich verstehen wir hier von dieser Weisheit, dass es sich um eine Weisheit aus 
dem Bereich des Kochens handelt. 5. Nàmlich dass, wenn man Kuskus zerkrümelt, 
die Frau, die es macht, sich nicht bewegen soll. 6. Damit es richtig wird und die ein- 
zelnen Körner gleich groß sind und glatt und dass unter ihnen keines größer als das 
andere ist.?! 7. Wir verstehen von der Angelegenheit mit dem Schaf, dass es sich um 
eine Volksweisheit handelt, von der wir aber nicht wissen, ob sie richtig oder falsch 


30 Ahmed-Salem merkt an, dass es in 1001 Nacht ein Sprichwort gibt, wonach nur der uneheliche 
Sohn nicht mit seinen Gästen isst: man lam ya?kul тата dayfihi fahuwa waladu zinā. 


31 Des Dichters Höflichkeit verschweigt, dass die Frau, die das Kuskus zerkrümelte, ihre Tage hatte 
und deshalb herumgerutscht ist. Das deutet er an durch ,sie hat nicht gebetet*. 
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ist. 8. Bei den wilden Tieren ist es nämlich so, dass sich Fett zwischen ihren Knochen 
und dem Fleisch befindet, und wir wissen von den [reinen] Tieren, dass sich das 
Fett in ihnen über dem Fleisch befindet, aber ich weif$ nicht, ob das, was die Volks- 
weisheit sagt, richtig oder falsch ist. 9. Von der Angelegenheit des Sultans verstehen 
wir, dass es eine Schande ist bei den Mauretaniern von früher, aber auch denen von 
heute, wenn ein Mann stirbt ohne Kinder zu hinterlassen. 10. Das war eine Schande 
und bleibt eine Schande. 11. Und dafür gibt es Gründe speziell von der religiósen Seite 
her; nàmlich, dass einer stirbt und keine Kinder hat, die für ihn um die Gnade Gottes 
bitten, und die nach seinem Tod für seine Seele Almosen geben, [so dass] er nach 
seinem Tod selig ist. 12. Und einer, der keine Kinder hinterlässt, wird vergessen und 
niemand weif$ seinen Namen mehr. 13. Und er ist nicht mehr bei seinen Kindern und 
seine Kinder bei ihren Kinder, [wenn er aber Kinder hat] wird er weiterhin erwähnt, 
und er bleibt nach seinem Tod bekannt, und dies ist eine Fortsetzung seines Lebens. 
14. Diese Mentalität, nämlich Kinder zu schätzen und zu lieben, hat die Frau des alten 
Sultans dazu gebracht, als ihr Mann zeugungsunfähig war, dass sie den Sultan nicht 
zeugungsunfähig sein lassen wollte, und das hat diese dazu getrieben, ein unrecht- 
та вез Kind zu machen. 15. Und wir verstehen auch aus dieser Geschichte, dass es 
bei den Mauretaniern nicht schön ist, wenn jemand seine Gäste allein lässt, nicht mit 
ihnen spricht und nicht bei ihnen sitzt. 


Text 3: alxatba w azziwaz? 


1. alxatba lli hiyya?, alli hiyya lwatya lowwla?, af-trig azziwaz toxlag afla keyviyat 
fadat almuritanyin lowwlin, ab-trig, bat-trig alli lahi ngülu dark. 2. av-zaman addahar 
lowwal alxatba ma tfüd atwila?, ya ger xalag nof mal-xatba ytawwal, w huwwa nnöf 
alli yongallu lhawz, walla ttrakin. 3. w hada yaxlag mneyn atgul umm ottfol, walla 
avgeylis,?? fanha hayzälu, attuvla Ivuläntya?, alli tgadd atfüd mont Samm hada ttfal, 
man agrayyab walla man abfid. д. hada nno? mal-xatba ytawwal. 5. ya ger alxatba lli 
ma ytawwal, dik hiyyo?, alli tfaddal al-wahad akbir, avugräs, yabgi yazzawwaz sabba 
kbire. 6. xalga triga xra lal-xatba, walla gat atrag yasra?. 7. ya ger taxtlaf kiv ixtilav 
lagbayal w azzihat, ktv agbäyal azZwaya, w agbayal Awlad Hassan, w agbayal Znaga 
w alMfallmin, w alHarrada?, alHarratin, w alafbıd. 8. Һади fadathom yasar manha 
mahu wahad. 9. ya ger alli masi {lth yasar man nas kamla?, av-dahar lowwal, huwwa nn 
umm attfal, walla rrazal, walla buh, huwwa lli yarvad alxatba Sor ahal lamra, alli lahi 
yazzawwaz biha. 10. ygülülham: әһпә?, (obt nnasbikam, walla nabgu nnasbükam, walla 
nabgu nsayvrikam! 11. ansayvrukem Кота, ásalha barbari, w alkalma lfasiha lbarbartya: 
tasifa:rt, ab-mafna tZawi, anZawrükam. 12. w mneyn yantha?, w mney yantha?, yaxlag 


32 So vokalisiert auch in Taine-Cheikh (2004: 95). 
33 Nicht in Taine-Cheikh. 
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сада azziwaZz, yuxarras fih fadatàn gawäfad alvaqh olmäliki. 13. madalan lazam yhaddru 
shud, asmu tadhar asshid. 14. w lazam tfüd 222атата viha wahad wakil ғап ərrazəl, 
w wahad wakil fan lamra?. 15. w wagt а! "ада ahal lamra ygülu Srütham. 16. w assart 
almafrüv fand albidan vaz-zarr attolli, alli hima lafrab, ann ahal lamra ygülu fand 
alfaqd: la sabiqata wa 1а lahiqata! 17. w hada mafnah Sand lafrab: капи w та zälu 
fyalatham yarávdu ddyar. 18. ya ger vaz-zarr algabli mal-latrab, Sfüb atkartr, wal-wulf, 
w asswanak** walla sargallat, Кап yaxlag w ma zal, tabSan, ma yatxatta rbaf afyalat, 
mahu mamnüf fandham. 19. alharräda bal-xusüs yaftu, yafti rraZal ahdtya 1-әпѕаһи, 
sábg alxatba, hada v-bafd azzihat. 20. dik lahdtya?, ysammüha atmarviga?. 21. eywa, 
fagb alxatba, уйа azziwaz marhalteyn. 22. lowwla?, hiyya lfaqd, yaxlag amfah samn 
al?ihtivalat, затп alavrah Ку ош, w zgarit. 23. w av-mudda?, man azzaman, shur 
walla ат yaxlag adxul laxter walla tturwah. 24. adxul laxter huwwa dxül alhawdaz, 
w alhawdaZz bol-hassántya ZZahva walla aragin,?? w alaxter аа ZZahva?. 25. w kant 
lofrüs vad-dahar lowwal, ydaxxlüha val-laxter bihalli ma tabgi tonsaf, w Каѕһапә?. 
26. w yowm azzivaf, ysammüh assakko?, lalfab w alavrah asmu ssakka?. 27. w alukil 
alli yugassam yowm assakka?, yangallu lwalima?. 28. sabg adxül loxter, wagt alvfaqd, 
упа almahar vat ufayyan. 29. w nof almahar, nof almahar yəxtləv b-ixtilav alhalat 
al?iztimastya laz-zihat. зо. madalan voZ-Zihät alli viha nnxal, val-mudun alqadima, 
kan arrazal yatti naxlat walla dar val-mahar. 31. w val-manatog olli fla lhaywan yastu 
bagrät walla nyāg, walla bagra walla naga wahda, walla yafti wahad samn alfadda, 
mahru. 32. w dik alfadda tgadd təndváf ab-qimtha mal-haywan. 33. eywa, yowm 
assakka, taxlag vih hasrat akbira, w ahtivalat w avrah. 34. assubban ySaddlu alfabhom 
arriyádiya, w azzmal yaltazzu, w taxlag atbül, w argis, w v-bafd lagbayal yaxábtu rsäs 
man lamdavaS. 35. man asstyat alli tadhar Sand assakka, atbahir lafsar. 36. Sanhüma 
lafsar? Sanhüma? 37. lahi natkallmu fan lofsar Swayy. 38. vol-muztamaf lmüritani 
Igadım yatqassmu ssubban mazmusat hasab assann. 39. hadi Imazmusat yangallha 
lafsar. до. alfasar һата ssubban alli xlaga b-fam wahad walla fameyn, mitwalın. 
41. W yfüdu ssabbdn* alli akbar manham ab-dalt asnin faser oxwar, wa hakada. 
42. Һади lafsar fand assakka, yatbahru tbahir amtin, bal-musärafät alli ngülülha 
ddazz walla rradx. 43. yatbahru bas-safr alhassani, bal-agna?, w assafr alfarbi Ifasth. 
44. w fadatan yowm assakka, alfasr alli wahad manham yetfarras yaxlag atbahir amtin 
beynu w әта lfasr alli akbar mannu walla sgar mannu. 45. Fall fasar yasmat ©азт əb- 
Safar, walla lfasrayn yatdazzu beynatham, yatdarbu bol-?eydin, w yathawwal hada 
nnos man arriyada I-mafärka haqiqtya?, yatdarbu bal-?eydin ab-hala mtina?. 46. tayyab, 
ayyam azzivaf sabar, yangallha sbü?h, w v-hada l?ayyam yabgaw, fasr arraZal yabga 
mfah, af-xeymtu, xeymt lofris. 47. w ytammu әһә! lamra, lofrüs уаФі, ymasSülhum lukil 
w assrab vol-leyl w van-nhar. 48. alfasr alli mfah matfarras wahad mannu, tla fad ғар 


34 In Taine-Cheikh (1990 V: 1048) mit /s/. In der Ubersetzung von Ould Mohamed-Baba mit /s/. 
35 In Ould Mohamed-Baba (2008: 195) arägan. So auch in Taine-Cheikh (1989 III: 544) s. у. xteyr. 
36 Er schwankt bisweilen zwischen /ә/ und /u/. 
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amfah iggawan ytammu mfaham. 49. Кот! ıggäwan tafni Imutribin, w hadi lkalma 
lbidàn ygülu iggawan, w atkarir ysammüham gäwlu, w alwulf gewal. 50. eywa, fagab 
layyam әѕѕара* yatfarrag alfasar, yabga lofris wahdu mfa nsäbu. 51. mneyn atfüd lamra 
gatt atzawwZat sabag hada, assakka, axbar alfars atfüd moxtalva fan halt alfars olli 
vatna srahnah. 52. тада ап hadi lamra tfüd axbarha v-eydha, otfüd axbarha v-eydha, 
atgadd tanaxtab bla wasta, w fadatan mahárha, gall w lagràn та ytawwal. 53. mneyn 
уйа arrazal, [27718 Zou әта shabu, yfüd zaman alwalıma dalt ayyam, mahu sabat. 


Text 3: Verlobung und Heirat 


1. Die Verlobung, die, die der erste Schritt auf dem Weg zur Hochzeit ist geschieht 
nach den Sitten der Mauretanier von früher, auf die Art, die wir nun erzáhlen wer- 
den. 2. Früher dauerte die Verlobung nicht lange, aber es gibt eine Art Verlobung, 
die lange dauert, und diese Art nennt man lhawz?' oder träkin.°® 3. Und dies ge- 
schieht, wenn die Mutter des Jungen, oder des jungen Mannes von ihr sagt, sie sei 
ihm reserviert, das Mädchen Soundso, die die Kusine dieses Jungen sein kann, aus 
der näheren oder entfernteren Verwandtschaft. 4. Diese Art von Verlobung dauert 
lange. 5. Aber die Verlobung, die nicht lange dauert, die ist diejenige, welche ein Er- 
wachsener macht, ein junger Mann,?? der ein erwachsenes Mädchen heiraten will. 
6. Es gibt noch eine andere Art von Verlobung, oder es gibt sicher viele Arten. 7. Sie 
unterscheidet sich aber [auch] wie sich die Stämme und Gegenden unterscheiden, 
wie die Stämme der Zwäya, die Stämme der Awläd Hassän, die Stämme der Zenaga 
und der Handwerker, der Bauern, der freigelassenen Sklaven und der Sklaven. 
8. Diese haben viele Sitten, die sind nicht alle gleich. 9. Aber was am häufigsten bei 
den meisten Leuten ist, früher, ist, dass die Mutter des Jungen, oder des Mannes, 
oder sein Vater die Verlobung der Familie der Frau anträgt, die er heiraten will. 10. Er 
sagt zu ihnen: Wir wollen mit euch durch Heirat verwandt sein, oder wir wollen uns 
mit euch verschwägern, oder wir wollen euch nahe sein. 11. nsayvrükam ist ein Wort 
berberischen Ursprungs, und das „hochberberische“ Wort ist tasifa:rt, ? das bedeutet 
„Nachbarschaft, wir sind eure Nachbarn*.*! 12. Und wenn er beendet wird, wenn er zu 
Ende geht, der Heiratsvertrag wird gewöhnlich gemäß den Regeln der malekitischen 


37 In Taine-Cheikh (1989 III: 484-485) haz „prendre possession de“, hawz „prise de possession“, 
hāyəz „possesseur exclusif“. Der hawz entspricht dem hyar bei syrischen Beduinen. Vgl. Behnstedt 
(2000: 581, Fn. 2). 


38 Taine-Cheikh (1989 IV: 829) „fait de fiancer, de se fiancer avec“. 
39 avugräs „joven“ іп Ould Mohamed-Baba (2008: 195). 


40 Ahmad-Salem hat taSifa:rt in tüsüvarot korrigiert. Taine-Cheikh (1988 VI: 1190) tesevarat 
„(probablement du zen.)“. 


41 Taine-Cheikh (1990 VI: 1190-1191) Seyver „habiter, étre du méme campement que qqn.*. 
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Jurisprudenz geschlossen.*? 13. Sie müssen zum Beispiel Zeugen beibringen, das 
nennt man „die Herbeiholung von Zeugen“. 14. Und unter den Leuten muss ein Be- 
vollmächtigter des Mannes sein, und ein Bevollmächtigter der Frau. 15. Und wenn 
der Heiratsvertrag geschlossen wird, nennt die Familie der Frau ihre Bedingungen. 
16. Und die bekannte Bedingung bei den ,Weifsen**? im Norden und Osten, also bei 
den Arabern,^ ist, dass die Familie der Frau sagt: „Er soll keine vor ihr haben und 
keine nach ihr haben!*. 17. Und das bedeutet bei den Arabern: ihre Frauen lehnten 
die Polygamie ab und lehnen sie immer noch ab. 18. Aber im Süden des Landes, bei 
den Völkern der Toukouleur, der Wolof, der Soninke oder Sargallat,*® da waren es 
und sind es auch noch, natürlich, bis zu vier Frauen; das ist bei ihnen nicht verbo- 
ten. 19. Insbesondere die Bauern geben, der Mann gibt den Schwägern vor der Ver- 
lobung ein Geschenk, das gibt es in einigen Gegenden. 20. Jenes Geschenk nennen sie 
atmarviga?.*9 21. Nun," nach der Verlobung findet dann die Heirat in zwei Etappen 
statt. 22. Die erste ist der Heiratsvertrag, da wird ein bisschen gefeiert, etwas Fei- 
ern wie Trommeln und Trillern. 23. Und nach einer Weile, [ein paar] Monaten oder 
einem Jahr, kommt das ,Hineinbringen auf dem Frauensattel* oder ,das Eintreten 
der Braut in das Haus des Mannes*.*? 24. Das Hineinbringen auf dem Frauensattel, 
das ist das Hineinbringen auf dem hawdaz (Kamelsänfte), und der hawdaz heißt auf 
Наззаптуа Zahva oder агарт; und der Frauensattel ist auf der Kamelsänfte. 25. Und 
früher brachte man die Frau zu ihrem Ehemann auf einem Frauensattel, weil sie 
nicht gesehen werden wollte und sich schämte. 26. Und den Tag des Brautzuges nen- 
nen sie assakka, die Spiele und die Feiern heißen ssakka.^*? 27. Und das Essen, das am 
Tag der Hochzeitsfeier verteilt wird, das heißt ишта. 28. Vor dem Hineinbringen 
der Braut, wenn der Heiratsvertrag geschrieben wird, da ist der Brautpreis schon 
festgelegt worden. 28. Und die Art des Brautpreises, die Art des Brautpreises variiert 
nach den sozialen Gegebenheiten je nach Gegend. 30. Zum Beispiel in den Gegenden, 
in denen es Palmen gibt, in den alten Stádten, da gab der Mann Palmen oder ein 
Haus als Brautpreis. 31. Und in den Gegenden, in denen Tiere gezüchtet werden, ge- 
ben sie Kühe oder Kamelstuten, oder eine Kuh oder eine Kamelstute, oder einer gibt 


42 yuxarras in Taine-Cheikh (1989 III: 523) „ёїте regardé, étre vu ... étre jaugé, examiné, analyse“. 
43 D.h., die mauretanischen Araber. 


44 frab bezieht sich normalerweise nur auf die Kriegerstämme. Hier sind aber generell die Araber 
Mauretaniens gemeint. 

45 Sergellatist Synonym zu östlichem swanak „Soninke“, Taine-Cheikh (1990 V: 985-986). Dort mit 
/q/ für /š/. 

46 Wohl zu Taine-Cheikh (1990 IV: 804) ravq ,bonté, bienveillance, humantié, douceur*. 

47 eywa ist nicht „ja“. Vgl. Taine-Cheikh (1988 I: 42) „eh bien! bon!“. 

48 Taine-Cheikh (1990 IV: 842) tarwah „fait d'amener chez soi sa nouvelle épouse - cela se passe 
toujours le soir*. 


49 sakke Taine-Cheikh (1990 VI: 1236) „‘cri, bruit, tapage, brouhaha,’ ‘convesation bruyante, bavar- 
dage bruyant, ‘dispute verbale’ ; par ext. (au S.-O, pop.) ‘mariage’“. 
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etwas Geld als Brautgeld. 32. Dieses Geld kann bezahlt werden für den Preis eines 
Tieres. 33. Nun, am Tag der Hochzeitsfeier, da gibt es viele Versammlungen, und Fei- 
ern und Festlichkeiten. 34. Die jungen Mànner machen ihre sportlichen Spiele, und 
die Kamele versammeln sich, und es gibt Trommeln und Tanz, und einige Stämme 
schießen mit ihren Gewehren. 35. Zu den Sachen, die bei der Hochzeitsfeier gesche- 
hen, gehört der Wettstreit?? der Altersgruppen. 36. Was sind die Altersgruppen? Was 
sind sie? 37. Wir werden ein bisschen über die Altersgruppen reden. 38. In der alten 
mauretanischen Gesellschaft werden die jungen Mànner in Gruppen aufgeteilt nach 
dem Alter. 39. Diese Gruppen nennt man lafsär.°! до. Der Sasr sind, die im selben 
Jahr geboren sind oder in zwei Jahren hintereinander. 41. Und die jungen Männer 
die älter als sie sind um drei Jahre bilden einen anderen fasr, und sofort. 42. Diese 
Altersgruppen bei der Hochzeitsfeier, die wetteifern kräftig miteinander mit Ring- 
kampf den wir 4222 oder radx*?? nennen. 43. Sie wetteifern miteinander in Hassäni- 
Dichtung, mit Liedern und mit hocharabischer Dichtung. 44. Und gewóhnlich am Tag 
der Hochzeitsfeier, die Altersgruppe, aus der einer heiratet, da kommt es zu einem 
heftigen Wettstreit zwischen ihr und der Altersgruppe, die àlter oder jünger als sie 
ist. 45. Jede Altersgruppe verspottet eine Altersgruppe mit Gedichten, oder die beiden 
Altersgruppen kämpfen miteinander, sie schlagen sich mit den Händen, und diese 
Art Sport artet zu einer regelrechten Schlacht aus, sie schlagen sich mit den Hànden 
auf harte Art. 46. Gut, die Tage des Brautzuges sind sieben an der Zahl, das nennt man 
sbüf, und an diesen Tagen bleibt die Altersgruppe des Ehemannes bei ihm, in seinem 
Zelt, im Zelt des Bräutigams. 47. Und die Familie der Frau, der Braut also, die schicken 
ihnen das Essen und Trinken tags und nachts. 48. Die Altersgruppen, aus der einer 
geheiratet hat, bringen, wenn es geht, Musikanten mit sich, die bleiben mit ihnen. 
49. Das Wort iggawan bedeutet „Sänger“,°® und dieses Wort nennen „die Weißen“ 
iggawan, und die Toukouleur nennen sie gäwlu und die Wolof gewal.°* 50. Nun, nach 
den sieben Tagen zerstreut sich die Altersgruppe, da bleibt der Bráutigam allein mit 
seiner Verwandtschaft. 51. Wenn die Frau vorher schon einmal verheiratet war, dann 
ist die Hochzeitsfeier, dann ist die Heirat anders als das was wir gerade erzählt ha- 
ben. 52. Wenn die Frau zum Beispiel die Sache in der Hand hat, wenn sie die Sache in 
der Hand hat, dann kann sie ohne Vermittlung gefreit werden, und normalerweise 
ist ihr Brautgeld geringer, und die Zeit zwischen Verlobung und Heirat*? dauert nicht 
lange. 53. Wenn der Mann, der Bräutigam mit seinen Freunden kommt, dann dauert 
das Festessen drei Tage und nicht sieben. 


50 tbahir zu Taine-Cheikh (1988 I: 148) bahar „rivaliser (en polémique)“. 

51 Siehe Taine-Cheikh (1989 VII: 1472), Ould Mohamed-Baba (2008: 231). 

52 Taine-Cheikh (1990 IV: 629) dazz „(Est seulement) lutter, faire la lutte’ – syn. (au S.-O) de radax*. 
53 Plural zu iggiw „cantante“ (Оша Mohamed-Baba 2008: 195). 

54 Dem (1995: 14) gewel „griot, praise singers“. 

55 Taine-Cheikh (2004: 69) gran ,fiancailles officielles*. 
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Text 4: annväs w attazyan 

1. eywa, mneyn yexlag 15517, val-xayma (тигпатуа lowwla?, hada ?issir axlagtu 
awwalan atZt аа eyd algabbada. 2. olgabbäda hiyya lli tagtaf sarrtu b-müs. 3. w hiyya lli 
ta sahmu, lahsüm olli yangallu shüm loxlaga. 4. w hadi lamra nnäfse, taSti sbaft ayyam, 
w hiyya v-fadat garıba?. 5. annhar lowwal tasbah amhammra wZahho?, ygülu nnäs fan 
dik alhammera?: otsuf fanha ZZänn. 6. fāgəb dak сати mmalli sbaft ayyam da?iman 
gàfad агағаѕ%% sähalha?. 7. hada ysüf assayätin v-aftigäd assasb. 8. ygülu mmalli fan 
amra пајзаг, ma gfad hadd sahalha?, ygadd i$sirha yubaddal. 9. таа yubaddal annu 
yamsu bih alfavarit, w yxallüh v-ballu?? wahad man awlädham. 10. ayy ahmaq fand 


laxlaga. 11. eywa, гппајзаг, layyam assabfa Баа axlagt 15517, ytamm Sandha dà?iman 
musha?, marsüg fand ras 1551, bihalli b-aftigad assatb ann alfavarit xayvin тәп lohdid. 
12. madalan ә*уа wahad уйа vih тагай kiv addowsa?, w ygülu lhukama? əššafbiyyīn 
al-dak amnadam fannu yahmal silah, kif seyf, walla заккт walla xanZar walla тадуа“, 
maftaqdin fan dak asslah ysüf fannu lfavarit. 13. тавођ layyam assabfa, 2121 assmiya?, 


yaxlag lasam. 14. w v-dak от yfüd varah ahl issir akbar mneyn уйа 15917 atfal adkar, 
w attuvla ma угпугаћ biha da?iman. 15. w alfadi ann issir yusamma b-sa?, wahdo?, 
yangallha sat әѕѕтїуә?. 16. mneyn yfüdu xalgin tlamid almahddra tanaStalham dik assa?. 
17. atfüd sadga fliham. 18. w tgadd alxayma tmarrag Sateyn, wahda lat-tlamid, w wahda 
tadbahha lxayma lamsammya. 19. alfada ann әггаѕ yonafta las-sannas, almfallmin. 
20. Sat assmiya?, Zallha?, w adharha угпачта lal-gabbada, mneyn yfüdu ttlamid maham 
hädrin. 21. mneyn yfüd arradzal amsaytar val-xayma?, huwwa lli yaxtar asam lat-tfal. 
22. mneyn yfüd attfal fandu Zadd ravi bal-falm, walla bas-sazava, yusamma flīh, bla xlaf. 
23. eywa тпеуп tfüd lamra msaytra walla mtina val-xayma, ygadd attfal yusamma fla 
büha walla bal-asam, alli tabgilu hiyya. 24. vih папа! axra, kif halot zarg alff'üd, yongabdu 
axmas Sudan walla dlada walla rbfa, w yugammad ағаға? w kall wahad mal-fudan 
yahmal әѕәт, w yZiamnádam lamgammad w yaxtar füd. 25. yfüd asam dak alfud huwwa 
smattfal: Muhammad, Sex Bakkar, Hamdi, Habib w hakada. 26. eywa attfal, mneyn yfüd 
gali, matu sabgu xütu, walla huwwa lowwel, walla awlad fammu glayylın razzalham, 
hada ttfal yufaddallu $, yongallu amrüg əlfāda. 27. madalan yahardu wadnu, ktv attuvla?, 
w ydiru viha xars, walla ysammüh asam £arib, ysammüh asam Sazami, zanzi, walla 
ysammüh asam lakwar, mahu man аѕта? aqarbu, w mahu man lasami Imafrüva 
fandham. 28. ygülu fan hada таат lattfal. 29. yowm alasam yumaqqas?? ras attfal, 


сл 
о 


In Taine-Cheikh (1988 I: 18) eregaz „(zen.) individu*. Wohl dieses mit Assimilation von -Z an das 
folgenden s-, Ould Mohamed-Baba (2008: 216) агага2 „persona“. 

In Taine-Cheikh (1988 I: 134) bled/bell „(Nord et Est)“, Оша Mohamed-Baba (2008: 198) s. v. bld: 
ball „lugar“. 


сл 
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58 ahwala Pl. zu hawli „lange“ (Taine-Cheikh 1989 III: 493). 
59 Zu Ould Mohamed-Baba (2008: 248) траг Pl. magsa „tijeras“. Vgl. Cohen (1963: 35-36) wonach 


nur %22 > qq obligatorisch ist, ansonsten /$/ und /q/ frei variieren. 
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w attuvla?, w tuzayyan attuvla?, w hada ttazyan yfaddlü šəmn 59 alqbayal таһәт kämlät. 
30. w alli huwwa ttfal ladkár ma yuzayyan säbg alfam alxamas тәп Samru. 31. todxäl 
assima, attazyan yfaddlü latibba? attaqlidiyyin walla wahdeyn maham atibba?, ya ger 
matxassin vat-tazyan. 32. lalat alli yastaxadmu lattiba? vat-tazyan, hiyya?, müs madalan 
Lagere azzalla?. 33. w yastaxadmu mmalli abuZaz. 34. Sanhu abuzaz? huwwa samn 
abfár alball walla lagndm, hada угпћгаг у, yandagg val-mahrasa?, w yansabb айа 
ball azZarh, yraggi ddamm. 35. abuZaz yandar аа Zarah hami, eywa әуа% latibba? 
yagaslu ball azzarh, gabal ydiru abuzaz ab-bowl әпп©а?. 36. w bowl annfaZ yusaxdam 
fand almuritanyin lowwlin dadd azzruha, amzarrbin fannu mutahhir, ya'gaslu ZZarh 
ab-bowl annfaz. 37. eywa fand famaliyyt attazyan vo-lfäda, əhl attfal ysazzsuh, ygülülu 
madalan: anta?, lahi tfüd razal. 38. w v-alfada fand wagt alfamaliya, yafni v-allahda 
lli tangta’ Zallt addakar attfol yhüz masla?, man haywan ahlu, w tfüd, tfüdlu malku, 
madalan yamlakha?; ygülu annu hayazha?. 39. w ssiga lli ygül alwalad: hawli b-azzmal 
Када, walla hawli b-albagra lvulantye. до. w bafd alawqat ve! attfal: hawli b-burür 
waldayya?. 41. w hadi ?asya? tasZiftya nafsiya, algarad® manha tafawin alwalad afla 
ssbar, l-al?alam av-Samaltya mu?lima b-alät bida?tya. 42. attazyan та yufaddal mahu 
zzaman alharr, iyyak узатга dak azzarh afla (bart 43. madalan attazyan ma yuSaddal 
у-28 5127, w v-alaxrif, ya ger yufaddal v-axer tiviski w assayf. дд. yasti ttfol agb attazyan 
adalt usbüfat, walla shar mufaddallu тайт xäss l-uktlu w sräbu. 45. madalan yowkal 
tfam Zayyad, mudassam ahsan amn-ukil laxra. 46. w yosrab v-annhar Sarba wahda?, 
walla danteyn Па Yad annhar hami hatta?. 47. bihum alli ummassyin fan kadart әітә?, 
w assrab atball azzarh, w la txallı yibas b-alfazla?. 48. av-hada zzaman әтп-әіғадә?, 
ann attfal yfaddal samn arriyada, madalan yfüd Sandu gows w nassaba, w yrüg yastad 
attyar. 


Text 4: Geburt und Beschneidung 


1. Nun, wenn ein Kind geboren wurde, früher im mauritanischen Zelt, so fand die 
Geburt des Kindes mit Hilfe der gabbäda statt. 2. Die gabbada (Hebamme) ist die, die 
seinen Bauchnabel mit dem Messer abtrennt. 3. Und sie ist es, die ihn badet, ein Bad, 
das „Geburtsbad“ heißt. 4. Und diese Frau, die geboren hat, praktizierte sieben Tage 
lang seltsame Sitten. 5. Am ersten Tag musste sie mit rotem Ocker gefärbtem Gesicht 
aufstehen, da die Leute meinen, dass dieser rote Ocker® die bösen Geister von ihr 


бо «Simon. 
6 


P 


In Taine-Cheikh (1998 VII: 1528) fye „modal toujours suivi d'un v. à l'inacc., ‘il arrive parfois, il est 
parfois’ *. 
6 


N 


So mit /d/. Cohen (1963: 16-17) nennt die Form nicht. Seine Liste der Wórter mit /d/ sei „поп 
exhaustive*. 

63 In Taine-Cheikh (1989 III: 465) hammeyre ,pierre sanguine, hématite rouge, ocre rouge, variéé 
de terre ferreuse*, Ould Mohamed-Baba (2008: 207) hammayra ,almagre*. 
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vertreibt. 6. Danach kommen noch sieben Tage wáhrend derer immer eine Person im 
Westen von ihr sitzt. 7. Das vertreibt die bósen Geister nach dem Volksglauben. 8. Sie 
sagen auch von einer Frau, die geboren hat, dass wenn niemand im Westen von ihr 
saf$, ihr Kind ausgetauscht werden kann. 9. „Ег wird ausgetauscht* bedeutet, dass die 
bósen Geister ihn mitnehmen und an seiner Stelle eines von ihren Kindern lassen. 
10. Von jedem Dummen sagen die alten Mauritanier, dass der Grund für seine Dumm- 
heit die Tatsache ist, dass er in den Windeln ausgetauscht wurde 811. Nun, die Frau, 
die geboren hat, die sieben Tage nach der Geburt des Kindes, bleibt mit ihr immer ihr 
Messer, dass sie beim Kopf des Kindes in den Boden gesteckt hat, weil nàmlich nach 
dem Volksglauben die bösen Geister Angst vor dem Eisen haben.5? 12. Zum Beispiel, 
wenn einer an einer Krankheit wie der Epilepsie leidet, so sagen die einheimischen 
Heiler zu diesem Mann, dass er eine Waffe tragen soll, wie ein Schwert oder ein lan- 
ges Messer oder einen Dolch oder ein Gewehr, weil sie glauben, dass diese Waffe 
die bósen Geister von ihm vertreibt. 13. Nach den sieben Tagen kommt die Namens- 
gebung, wird der Name gegeben. 6 14. Und zu dieser Zeit ist die Freude der Familie 
größer, wenn das Kind männlich ist, und über ein Mädchen freut man sich nicht 
immer. 15. Und es war üblich, dass das Kind seinen Namen bekam mit etwas, das man 
„Schaf der Namensgebung“ nennt. 16. Wenn Schüler aus der „Zeltuniversität“ 67 dabei 
waren, wurde ihnen dieses Schaf gegeben. 17. Es war ein Geschenk für sie.®* 18. Und 
die Familie kann auch zwei Schafe holen,9? eines für die Schüler und eines schlachtet 
sie für die Familie der Namensgeber. 19. Der Kopf wird gewöhnlich den Schmieden”? 
gegeben. 20. Das Fell des Namensgebungsschafs und sein Rücken wird der Hebamme 


64 Vgl. Оша Mohamed-Baba (2008: 92) 54 mubaddal v-la-hwala „es tonto de nacimiento“. In Fn. 61 
dieselbe Erklärung wie in unserem Text. 

65 Vgl. Schienerl (1980). 

66 Taine-Cheikh (1989 III: 563) yoxlag ,exister, arriver, se produire*. 

67 Taine-Cheikh (1989 IIT: 430) таћгата „есоје coranique, classe d'enseignement (traditionnel)“; 
Ould Mohamed-Baba (2008: 205) xaymat al-mahadra „la jaima de al-mahadra (escuela de en- 
sefianza tradicional de los beduinos)*. Ould Maouloud (2017: 20): „La mahadra est une institu- 
tion d'enseignement spécifiquement mauritanienne, qui date de plusieurs siécles. Ennahoui 
(1987) la définit comme Tune des institutions éducatives authentiques du monde arabo- 
musulman": La mahadra est une université populaire, nomade, scolastique, avec un enseigne- 
ment individualisé et est basée sur le volontariat. Pour lui, c'est une université car elle dispense 
des connaissances encyclopédiques : le Coran, le Hadith, la foi (les sciences religieuses et le 
soufisme, le Fiqh, la Sira (vie du prophéte), la morale et les régles de la bienséance, la langue 
et la littérature (poésie, grammaire, conjugaison, rhétorique), la logique, les secrets des lettres 
(ésotérisme), l'arithmétique et la géométrie, la géographie, l'astronomie, la médecine, etc.). Elle 
est populaire car “еПе recoit celui qui demande à l'intégrer, quel que soit son niveau intellectuel, 
son áge, son sexe ou son origine sociale’ (Ennahoui, 1987)“. 

68 Taine-Cheikh (1990 VI: 1213) sadge ,cadeau à une personne religieuse*. 

69 marrag ,sacar* in Оша Mohamed-Baba (2008: 247), also „herausholen“. 


70 las-sannäf, almfallmin sind synonym. Es handelt sich um eine professionelle Kaste, die von 
Schüsseln bis zum Taschenmesser alle möglichen Instrumente herstellt. Vgl. Оша Mohamed- 
Baba (2008: 14). 
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gegeben, wenn keine Schüler anwesend sind. 21. Wenn der Mann in der Familie das 
Sagen hat, sucht er den Namen des Kindes aus. 22. Wenn das Kind einen Großvater 
hat, der durch Wissen oder Mut hervorragte, so wird es zweifellos nach ihm benannt. 
23. Und wenn die Frau das Sagen hat oder der stárkere Teil in der Familie ist, wird 
das Kind nach ihrem Vater benannt oder bekommt den Namen, den sie will. 24. In 
anderen Fällen wie das „Stäbchenwerfen“, da nimmt man fünf Stäbchen oder drei 
oder vier und verbindet jemandem die Augen, und ein jedes Stäbchen trägt einen 
Namen und es kommt der mit den verbundenen Augen und sucht sich ein Stábchen 
aus. 25. Der Name jenes Stábchens wird dann der Name des Kindes: Muhammad, Sex 
Bakkär, Hamdi, Habib und so fort. 26. Und wenn das Kind sehr teuer war, weil seine 
Brüder vor ihm gestorben waren, oder weil er der erste ist, oder weil er nur wenige 
Vettern hat, dann machte man mit ihm, was man mrüg al-fäda [Abweichen von der 
Sitte] nennt. 27. Zum Beispiel, sie durchbohren sein Ohrläppchen wie bei einem Mád- 
chen und stecken ihm einen Ohrring an, oder sie geben ihm einen seltsamen Namen 
oder einen ausländischen Namen, einen Namen von Schwarzen oder Afrikanern, 
einen Namen, den keiner seiner Verwandten hat und der nicht zu den Namen gehórt, 
die bei ihnen bekannt sind."! 28. Sie sagen, dass das gut”? für das Kind ist. 29. Am Tag 
der Namensgebung werden dem Jungen die Haare geschnitten, und dem Mädchen 
wird die Klitoris abgeschnitten, aber diese Beschneidung machen nicht alle Stämme. 
30. Der Junge wird nicht vor seinem fünften Lebensjahr beschnitten. 31. Die Beschnei- 
dung ? wurde von traditionellen Ärzten durchgeführt, oder von einigen, die keine 
Ärzte waren, aber auf das Beschneiden spezialisiert waren. 32. Die Instrumente, die 
die Ärzte bei der Beschneidung benutzen, waren zum Beispiel ein Taschenmesser um 
die Vorhaut abzuschneiden. 33. Und sie benutzten auch abuZäZ. 34. Was ist abuZaz? 
Das ist etwas Kamel- oder Schafmist, der wird verbrannt und im Mórser zerstofsen. 
Der wird auf die Wunde gestreut um die Blutung zu stillen. 35. Der abuZaz wird heiß 
auf die Wunde getan. Nun, manchmal waschen die Arzte die Wunde, bevor sie sie mit 
abuZaz behandeln, mit Schafurin. 36. Und Schafurin das haben die alten Mauritanier 
bei der Wundheilung benutzt, da sie die Erfahrung gemacht hatten, dass es antisep- 
tisch ist. Sie waschen die Wunde mit Schafurin. 37. Nun, bei der Beschneidung, da 
macht die Familie dem Jungen normalerweise Mut und sie sagen zum Beispiel: ,Du 
wirst ein Mann werden!“. 38. Und normalerweise, bei der Operation, in dem Augen- 
blick, in dem die Vorhaut abgeschnitten wird, nimmt er als Trost in Besitz ein Tier 
seiner Familie. Und es wird zu seinem Besitz, „ich suche mir die und die Kuh aus“ also 
er besitzt es. Sie sagen dazu: „ег hat es in Besitz genommen". 39. Und die Formel, die 


71 Dieses Abweichen von den Normen hat den Zweck, die bösen Geister in die Irre zu führen und 
den bósen Blick zu vermeiden. 


72 maflüm Taine-Cheikh (1989 VII: 1487) „bon (pour une personne, une chose), louable*. 


73 tedxal assima „die Einführung des Kennzeichens* bezieht sich darauf, dass erst die Beschnei- 
dung aus einem Jungen einen echten Muslim macht. 
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der Junge sagt, ist „ich suche mir das und das Kamel aus“, oder „ich suche mir die und 
die Kuh aus“. до. Und manchmal sagt der Junge: „meine Wahl ist es, meinen Eltern zu 
gehorchen“.’* 41. Das waren alles psychologische Sachen, um ihm Mut zu machen mit 
dem Ziel ihm zur Geduld zu verhelfen, um den Schmerz einer schmerzhaften Ope- 
ration mit primitiven Instrumenten zu ertragen. 42. Die Beschneidung wurde nur zu 
heißen Jahreszeiten durchgeführt, da"? dies der Heilung der Wunde behilflich war. 
43. Zum Beispiel die Beschneidung wurde nicht im Winter oder im Herbst gemacht, 
sie wurde nur im Frühjahr” und im Sommer gemacht. 44. Drei Wochen oder einen 
Monat nach der Beschneidung hatte der Junge eine spezielle Diät was Essen und Trin- 
ken betrifft. 45. Er а$ zum Beispiel nur gutes Essen, fetter als sonstiges Essen. 46. Und 
er trank nur einmal am Tag, oder zweimal, wenn es ein sehr heißer Tag war. 47. Denn 
sie empfahlen, wenig Wasser zu trinken, denn das Trinken befeuchtete die Wunde 
und lief$ sie nicht schnell trocknen. 48. Wáhrend dieser Zeit betrieb der Junge etwas 
Sport, er nahm einen Bogen und einen Pfeil und ging Vögel schießen. 
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MACIEJ KLIMIUK (9 
AND RUBEN FARRUGIA (9 


A Text in the Maltese Dialect 
of Sannat (Gozo) with 
Grammatical Remarks 


ABSTRACT The text presented in the following was recorded in 2019 in Sannat, 
a village situated on the island of Gozo (Malta). It concerns the way of cooking 
one of the Gozitan/Maltese dishes—turta ta-l-lampuki, ‘lampuki pie.’ The record- 
ing is written in the transcription used in the study of Semitic dialectology, and 
it is followed by a translation into English and standard Maltese (SM). The final 
part of the article contains short explanations of selected grammatical issues, the 
most characteristic features of the dialect of Sannat. Issues such as pausal forms, 
an ismäm, an imäla, realisation of consonants such as *gh (< g and f), r, 2, and 5, 
a sandhi and a modal verb ‘have to’ are discussed. 


KEYWORDS the dialect of Sannat, field research, Gozitan dialects, Gozo, Malta, 
Maltese, Maltese dialectology, Sannat 


1 Introduction 


Sannat (SM Та? Sannat) is a village located in the south of Gozo, the second inhabited 
island of the Maltese Archipelago. The population is estimated at less than 1,900 people.! 
It should be stressed that the number of inhabitants does not correspond to the num- 
ber of speakers of the dialect of Sannat, and it is impossible to determine this data 


accurately. 


1 Detailedstatistics are available on the website: National Statistics Office. Malta. https://nso.gov.mt/ 
statdb/start (accessed 10 January 2020). 


Klimiuk, Maciej and Farrugia, Ruben: A Text in the Maltese Dialect of Sannat (Gozo) with Grammatical Remarks, 381 
in: Klimiuk, Maciej (Ed.): Semitic Dialects and Dialectology. Fieldwork—Community— Change, Heidelberg: 
Heidelberg University Publishing, 2022, PP. 381-396. DOI: https://doi.org/10.17885/heiup.859.c13975 
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Gozitan dialects are considered to be rural dialects of Maltese in the publications to 
date (e.g. Aquilina and Isserlin 1981; Borg 1976; Puech 1994: 17-23). Schabert writes 
about two basic groups of Maltese dialects as follows: 


Esisteinerseits geographisch differenziert, wobeidieeinederbeiden Hauptgruppen 
die der Stádtekonzentration um den Grossen Hafen und den Marsamxetthafen ist. 
[...] Die andere Gruppe ist die der ländlichen I$màm-Dialekte, die den ganzen Rest der 
Insel sowie die Nachbarinseln Gozo (“Ghawdex” /awdaes/) und Comino (“Кеттипа” 
/keemmiuna/) umfasst. Beide Gruppen weisen Untergruppen auf. (Schabert 1976: 3-4) 


The term ismam (also known as tafxim), as a characteristic used by Schabert to describe 
Maltese rural dialects (ISsmam-Dialekte), was introduced by Stumme (1904: 99-100) in 
his Erläuterungen ‘explanations’ to the book Maltesische Studien. No detailed classifi- 
cations within Gozitan dialects have been published so far. 

As regards the dialect of Sannat, limited data are available. Puech (1994: 39-58) 
includes seven texts out of 25 from Gozo in his collection.? Unfortunately, recordings 
of these texts are not available anywhere, which hinders a factual dialectological 
discussion. Even the first comparison of the text in this article with the transcription 
of Puech’s texts raises key questions, the answers to which should be sought in the 
recordings. Farrugia, on the other hand, is the author of two theses in Maltese (Aspetti 
socjolingwistici tad-djalett ta’ Sannat u s-sistema vokalika tieghu, 2010; Analizi akustika 
u komparattiva ta’ zewg djaletti Ghawdxin, 2016), in which he deals with circumstan- 
tial and detailed issues of Gozitan phonetics based on language data from Sannat. 
This volume also contains an article, entitled "The Acoustic Vowel Space of Gozitan 
Naduri and Sannati Dialects,’ synthesising Farrugia’s research to date on this subject. 
Between 2018 and 2021, Klimiuk conducted field research in Sannat, and assembled 
dialectological material in the form of questionnaires and audio recordings. Earlier, 
between 2015 and 2016, he and Lipnicka made severalrecordings in the village (Klimiuk 
and Lipnicka 2019). 

Klimiuk recorded the following text in Sannat on 28 September 2019. The author 
of the text is Doris Farrugia, at the time of a recording session a 63-year-old woman. 
She has lived in the village since birth, where her parents also come from. 

The text is a recipe and concerns the preparation of one of the popular dishes of 
Gozo and Malta—turta ta-l-lampuki, lampuki pie. The fish mentioned is known by 
many names, such as in English: common dolphin fish, dorado, mahi-mahi, in Ger- 
man: (Gemeine/Große) Goldmakrele, in Italian: lampuga, corifena etc. In Maltese, the 
name lampuka, pl. lampuki, is used. 


2 Other texts come from the following locations: Għarb (8 texts), Kerċem (2 texts), Xewkija (1 text), 
Nadur (5 texts) and Qala (2 texts). 


A Text in the Maltese Dialect of Sannat (Gozo) with Grammatical Remarks 


We first present a transcription of the text in the dialect of Sannat, its translation 
into English and SM. Then, we provide a grammatical commentary on the text to- 
gether with explanations which should facilitate the reading of the dialectal text, es- 
pecially for dialectologists and linguists who can easily understand written standard 
Maltese texts, but not spoken. 

The transcription is consistent with use in the dialectology of Semitic languages, 
especially Arabic.? The transcription system was developed as part of the project 
*GozoDia: Gemeinschaftsorientierte dialektologische Studien zur Sprachdynamik der 
Insel Gozo (Malta). In the course of further research, especially the extension of the 
studies to include the dialects of the island of Malta, the transcription may be slightly 
modified. At this stage of research, we have decided that: 


- aglottalstop? is only noted if it comes from *q, e.g. t?attahha (SM tqattaghha) ‘you 
cut it (£)/ 

- Ша word begins with a vowel, and thus а glottal stop ? is not realised in a word 
initial position, it is attached to a preceding word with a tie (, ) which refers to 
a continuous sequence of sounds, e.g. bbat_atfa-la (SM imbaghad titfaghlha) ‘then 
you pour into it (f.); 

- ifa glottal stop ? is realised in a word initial position, but does not diachronically 
comes from *q, itis not noted and a word is not attached to a preceding word with 
а tie (_), e.g. kilo и nufs ek (SM kilo u nofs hekk) ‘so a kilo and a half.’ 


A vertical bar (|) appears in the text each time to indicate major prosodic breaks, 
whereas pausal forms are marked with the number sign #. Punctuation marks are 
not used in the transcription. 

The length of vowels in the Maltese dialects of Gozo is entirely phonetic, as there 
are no minimal pairs in the phonological systems confirming the presence of long 
and short vowel phonemes (Klimiuk 2022). For this reason, vowel length notation is 
omitted in the transcription. 

The sign h used in the transcription may correspond in the dialect of Sannat to three 
allophones: [h], [x] and [h]. However, the use of the sign hin the context of Gozitan di- 
alects requires further clarification. Матеју, the phoneme ћ is still preserved in some 
dialects. It appears in positions where it is not realised in SM. However, the Maltese 
alphabet, which is diachronic in nature and therefore does not reflect the phonetic 
and phonological realisation of the language, has the consonant h in its letter set. The 
transcription system for Gozitan dialects therefore foresees two separate characters: 
h (< OA h) and h (< OA hand x). As regards the phonetic realisation of the phoneme h, 
it is pronounced most often as [h] or [x]. The same language speaker can pronounce 
one word in several ways, e.g. [hawha], [hawxa], [xawha], [xawxa] ‘plum.’ During 


3 See for example the transcription guidelines used in Zeitschrift für Arabische Linguistik. 
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the fieldwork, no minimal pair was found to differ these sounds. It also happens that 
the phoneme ћ is realised as [h]. However, these are still only allophones of the same 
phoneme A. In the dialect of Sannat, the consonant h has not been retained in any 
position, so the usage of h could be abandoned in favour of h. However, we have 
come to the conclusion that, in this case, it is necessary to be consistent and develop 
a system that allows the characteristics of all spoken dialects on the island of Gozo to 
be included. 


2 Text 
turta ta-l-lampuki 


1. amma ?at ya?bdu" әѕѕа da-zm’en# | 2. rayta si darba:# | huta rayta rayta: | tayba 
hafne# | 3. namlu turta ta-l-lampukoy# | 4. l-awwil tet aStrey#* lampuka gbira:# | w akun 
Луа:# | kilo:# yaw kilo и nufs ek | 

5.u t?attahha:# | bbat® | tamle:# £a tugon ba-fteyt# alma:# | fteyt# | 6. umbat ta?alliya 
neydu-lu" ahna:s | yagifirey# l-alma akawn# "eboylinks yaley# | 7. и mbat halliya ek 
_al_*ftat minuti fursey# *thalliya Sar minutey# | u tatfiya | 8. bbat_agbor_al-huta:# | 
u tnahhi-la s-Sewk | а$ alek na?alluwa bes ?nnahhu-la s-Sewk | ansumma | 

9. bbat_amala:# | ek | go’ bawl a?aliya | 10. u:# tat tamal_al- l-agina | bes tamal 
turta t tamal l-agina | 11. akallik parezampyew# | nufs kilo t?e?"# | 12. bbat_atfa-la tacca 
alma:# | 13. umbat_abda thallat ә-ї?е“?# u l-alma flamk’e:n# | u ftot milh | k *tkon tridew# 
onsumma:# | 14. u mbat yek yek [a-] l-agina:# | tkun, ada Sutta | kon tot, zit. alma 
u tatfa-la fteyt# vehur | 15. sa Sheyn# | takumpli® tagana:# | yagifirey# | tafas ek | [b-] 
b-adeyk ek | tafas ek sa Shan tagi’_agina | 

16. и mbat l-agina thalliya ta?at | ye neydu-la? tastrve:"# | taman_nufs_iya' 
17. u mbat wara nufs_iya targa toftaha: | l-agina ba-l-lambuba:# | 18. ta?sama 
fo-tneyn l-agina beg_akallik bacca 1-?е:# | u bacca al-wac | fa-t-turt’era | 19. и траві 
phalm et-lik | wara nufs iya tastrve:"# | taftaha:# | ba-l-lambuba:# | 

20. utamal-la |- [al-] | al-margerina neydu-la hna | ansumma | 21. u mbaft# | targa 
ta?ala?a: | l-agina | u tamala:# | tamala ?isa:# | habil ek twuyl# | u ddawwara 


*trid tastri > *trit tastri > *ttit tastri > *tit tastri > tat tastri > tat_astrey# ‘you have to buy.’ 
mbat > bbat ‘then,’ 

Eng boiling. 

This preposition is realised as ga and go, probably under the influence of SM go ‘in.’ 


orn nun + 


An anaptyxis a is inserted between two consonants tk, which are a cluster difficult to pronounce: 
takumpli (SM tkompli) ‘you continue [kneading it].’ 


9 yaw neydu-la > ye_neydu-la ‘or we call it (£.)^ The conjunction ‘or’ (SM jew) is realised in the 
dialect of Sannat as yaw and yew. 


10 tamal nufs siya > taman_nufs_iya (SM tagħmel nofs siegħa) ‘it takes [about] half an hour.’ 
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22. tagi Pisa ?isa kafke# ek | и targa [ta] thalliya tastr*e; | u thalliya nufs iy uhra 
parezampyew# | 23. и тра sadattant San!! ha tkon_al-agina dot ostr*e*:t | tratta 
l-basal | 24. akallik fursey# es" baset gbo:r | t?attahhim zo:r# | u tamalim £a ftot 
zeyt fu? at-tugon | 

25. w ?t?alliyim neydu-lu" ahna | °t?alliyim fu? nor | bass ek | sa Shin yahmuraw# 
26. deyyim yehdu" asar minutey# | *t?allip | и don | ansumma | 27. и mbaft# | akallik 
fursi hamis tawm"et ek | *gbor | yek_akunu zor tamal_asra:# | 28. u tatfahhim ga 
t-tugon ukil ma-l-basal | 29. и mbaft# | san San_akun lest ansumma dok | tnahheyh# 

30. tamlu £a bawl gbira:# | u тоа l- al-hawt# al-lampuka yogifirey# | u totfa fteyt# 
wara? ta-l-mer?aws# yaw haba?"# lo ykallik | ansumma | 31. t?attahhim | fta. bzor!? 
uftot milh | w_akallik l-affariyet u patuta | 32. t?atta l-patuta | bacc’et zor u айа Ко“ 
ma Sulseyn# | ansumma | 33. и тра | Son. Foni lest del -affariyet!$ kolla | akallik_ 
əl- al-agina | 34. taftah wahda mannim aš әкип zewc bacc»et | 

35. wahda | al-?e^2 ta-t-turtera | toftaha и Тата! fo-t-turtera l-agina | 36. u totfa 
əl- dal le?" ?at neyd-lik at-tahlita ta-l- ta-I-hawt# | ta-I-patuta | ta-l-basal | at-tewm | 
u ftat wara? ta-n-nafn*e^z | 37. и, ?nseyt neyd-lik | San Коп asseyr# al-basla:# | 38. tot 
tamal marfa kunserva | asser mahhim bes# [a-] | l-aff*et13 yagaw# ?asim ba-l-kunserva | 
ansumma | 39. и mbat tamla at-turtera | u mbat targa taftah al-bacca l-uhra:st rot 
agina | 

до. и ?abil tatfa ftot zeyt ukill ek | ји? al- ри? al- | fu?_al-maley# la tkon amalt 
fa-t-turt"era дл. (оба ftat zeyt | bbat | taftah l-agina и ta?ala?a | и tal?-ala l-gnawp# 
ek | *ddawwarum | ansumma | 42. и mbaft# Son kon leste:# | at-turta ek al £a I-furn | 
43. tamal-la zewc ?asm"et | fu? l-agina | bes al-fwos sen Коп! ?at asser fa-l-furn | 
yohruc man dawk_al- ә1-#Уе$ pasm>et | дд. u tatfahha fo-l-furn | u tamal-lik siya 
и nufs fa-l-furn | yaw fursi kwart aktar | 45. tattawl-ala wara siya и nufs | umba_k 
?tko hmorut?? | 46. tatfiya u k ma?! tkons hmurot_halliya kwart uhra | w_akallik_at- 
turta leste:# | 


11 Sheyn# > šhən/šhin (SM xħin) > San ‘while.’ 

12 SM giex, giext, gix ‘a couple of’ (Aquilina 1987: 402). 

13 ftot bzor > *ftab bzor > fta bzor ‘a little pepper.’ 

14 thallat kallis > thallak kallis > thalla_kallis ‘you mix everything.’ 

15 Shin tkun > san nkun > San, kun > San. Коп ‘when you are done [with this]; 

16 dent. > del_l-... ‘these.’ 

17 den le > del le > dal le ‘the one which.’ 

18 Laffariyet > l-aff»et ‘the things.’ 

19 bes_al-fwor San kon > bes al-fwos San kon ‘in order to the steam when [the pie] is...’ 


20 u mbat k atkon hmorut (SM imbagħad jekk tkun hmaret) > u mba, k atko_hmorut ‘then if it is 
golden.’ 


21 yek ma> k ma ‘if [it is] not.’ 
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Lampuki pie 


1. But they are catching [it] now nowadays. 2. Did you see it once? Fish. Did you see it? 
Very good. 3. We make lampuki pie. 4. First you have to buy a big dolphin fish and it 
has to be a kilo or so, a kilo and a half. 

5. You cut it. Then you make it in a pan with a little water. A little bit. 6. Then you 
boil it. We say itlike that. This means that the water is yaley boiling. 7. Then you leave 
it for a few minutes, maybe you leave it for ten minutes and you turn off [the fire 
under] it. 8. Then you collect it and you remove its?? bones. That is why we boil it, in 
order to take its bones off. 

9. Then we do it like this, in a bowl, for it. 10. And you must make the dough. To 
make pie, you have to make dough. 11. You have—for example—half a kilo of flour. 
12. Then you pour a glass of water into it.” 13. Then you start mixing the flour and 
water together and a little salt if you need it. 14. And then if, if the dough is still dry, 
you must [add] more water and pour a little bit of another [glass of water] into it. 
15. Until you continue kneading it. This means that you press so, with your hand, like 
this. You press so until dough comes out. 

16. Then you leave the dough to stand, or we call it ‘to rest.’ It has to rest for half 
an hour. 17. Then after about half an hour you open it again, the dough, using the roll- 
ing pin. 18. You divide the dough into two [pieces] so that you have a portion for the 
bottom and a portion for the top in the cake tin. 19. Then, as I told you, it [the dough] 
rests for half an hour, [after which] you open it with the rolling pin. 

20. And you make margarine for it. We say it like that. 21. Then you close it—the 
dough—again, and you do it like so long rope, and you turn it. 22. It takes the shape of 
a ring-cake and you repeat [the same procedure] ... You leave itto rest, you leave it for 
another half an hour for example. 23. Afterwards, while the dough is resting, you cut 
the onion. 24. You can use two big onions, cut them [two big onions] into little pieces 
and put them inside a pan greased with a little oil. 

25. And then you fry them, that is the way we say it, you fry them over a low flame 
until they become golden. 26. It always takes around ten minutes of constant stirring 
[until they are cooked]. 27. Then you take five cloves of garlic, like these, big [ones], 
if they are small, then you use ten. 28. And you put them in the pan along with the 
onions. 29. And then, then when everything is ready, you remove it [from the flame]. 

30. You put it in a big bowl and put the fish, meaning the dolphin fish and some 
marjoram leaves or basil, if you have some. 31. You cut them ... [you put] a little pep- 
per and a little salt and you would have everything done [all things] ... and potatoes. 
32. You cut the potatoes into small pieces and mix everything together, that is. 33. And 


22 Feminine in the original text. 
23 Lit. Then you throw a glass of water into it.’ 
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then when you are done with [all] these things, you take [have] the dough. 34. You 
open one of them because it is made up of two pieces. 

35. One to put it at the bottom of the baking tray. You open it and you put the dough 
in the baking tray. 36. And you put the ... the one I am talking about, the fish mixture, 
the potatoes, the onions, the garlic gloves and some mint leaves. 37. And I forgot to tell 
you ... When the onion is in the pan [while it is cooking]. 38. You have to put a spoon- 
ful of tomato paste with them [with the mixture] so that they [absorb] the tomato 
paste flavour that is. 39. Then you fill the baking tray [with the mixture] and then you 
open the other piece of the dough. 

40. And before that you put a little oil, like this, on the, on the, on the mixture 
which you had put inside the baking tray. 41. You put a little oil and then you open the 
dough and close it and close the edges, like this, you round the edges that is. 42. Then 
when the pie is ready, like this, to put it inside the cooker. 

43. You make two cuts in the dough so that when the pie is cooking inside the 
cooker, the steam goes out from those two cuts. 44. And you put it inside the cooker, 
and it should take around one and a half hours or maybe 15 minutes more than that. 
45. You check on it after one and a half hours. Then if it is golden. 46. You switch off 
the cooker and if it is not golden yet, you leave it for another fifteen minutes and you 
will have the pie ready. 


Torta ta-l-lampuki 


1. Imma qed jaqbdu[ha] issa daz-zmien. 2. Rajtha xi darba? Huta. Rajtha? Tajba hafna. 
3. Naghmlu torta tal-lampuki. 4. L-ewwel trid tixtri lampuka kbira u jkun fiha kilo jew 
kilo u nofs hekk. 

5. Tqattaghha. Imbagħad tagħmilha go tagen bi ftit Шта. Ftit. 6. Imbagħad tgholliha 
nghidulu ahna jigifieri l-ilma ikun boiling jaghli. 7. Imbaghad thalliha hekk ghal ftit 
minuti forsi thalliha ghaxar minuti u titfiha. 8. Imbaghad tigbor il-huta u tnehhilha 
x-xewk ghax ghalhekk nghalluha biex innehhulha x-xewk. Insomma. 

9. Imbaghad taghmilha hekk go bawl ghaliha. 10. U trid taghmel il-ghagina biex 
taghmel torta trid taghmel ghagina. 11. Ikollok perezempju nofs kilo dqiq. 12. Imbaghad 
titfaghlha tazza ilma. 13. Imbaghad tibda thallat id-dqiq u l-ilma flimkien u ftit melh 
jekk tkun trid insomma. 14. U mbaghad jekk, jekk l-ghagina tkun ghadha xotta, tkun 
trid izjed ilma u titfaghlha ftit iehor. 15. Sa xhin tkompli taghginha jigifieri taghfas 
hekk b'idejk hekk. Taghfas hekk sa xhin tigi ghagina. 

16. Imbagħad l-għaġina tħalliha toqgħod jew ngħidulha ‘tistrieħ. Tagħmel nofs 
siegħa. 17. Imbagħad wara nofs siegħa terġa’ tiftaħha l-għaġina bil-lembuba. 
18. Taqsamha fi tnejn l-għaġina biex ikollok biċċa għall-qiegħ u biċċa għall-wiċċ 
fit-turtiera. 19. Imbagħad bħalma għidtlek, wara nofs siegħa tistrieħ tiftaħha bil- 
lembuba. 
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20. U tagħmlilha l-margerina ngħidulha aħna nsomma. 21. Imbagħad terġa’ 
tagħlaqha l-għaġina u tagħmilha, tagħmilha qisha ħabel hekk twil u ddawwarha. 
22. Tiġi qisha qisha kaghka hekk u terġa’... Thalliha tistrieħ, tħalliha nofs siegħa oħra 
pereżempju. 23. Imbagħad sadattant xħin... l-għaġina qed tistrieħ, tqatta’ l-basal. 
24. Ikollok forsi żewġ basliet kbar, tqattagħhom żgħar u tagħmilhom $o ftit żejt fuq 
it-taġen. 

25. U taqlihom ngħidulu aħna, taglihom fuq nar baxx, hekk sa xħin jihmaru. 
26. Dejjem jieħdu għaxar minuti tqalleb u dan insomma. 27. Imbagħad ikollok 
forsi ħames tewmiet, hekk, kbar, jekk ikunu żgħar tagħmel għaxra. 28. U titfagħhom 
got-tagen ukoll mal-basal. 29. Imbagħad, xħin, xħin ikun lest insomma dak, tnehhih. 

30. Tagħmlu ġo bowl kbira u titfa’ l-ħut, il-lampuka jiġifieri u titfa’ ftit weraq 
tal-merqtux jew ħabaq, li jkollok insomma. 31. Tqattaghhom... ftit bżar u ftit melħ 
u jkollok l-affarijiet... u patata. 32. Tqatta’ l-patata biċċiet żgħar u tħallat kollox ma’ 
xulxin, insomma. 33. Imbagħad xħin tkun lest(ejt) dawn l-affarijiet kollha jkollok 
l-għaġina. 34. Tiftaħ waħda minnhom għax ikunu żewġ biċċiet. 

35. Waħda għall-qiegħ tat-turtiera, tiftaħha u tagħmilha fit-turtiera l-għaġina. 
36. U titfa’ l-... din li qed ngħidlek, it-taħlita tal-ħut, tal-patata, tal-basal, it-tewm u ftit 
weraq tan-nagħniegħ. 37. U nsejt ngħidlek... xħin tkun qed issir il-basla. 38. Trid 
tagħmel magħrfa kunserva ssir magħhom biex l-affarijiet jiġu qishom bil-kunserva 
nsomma. 39. Imbagħad timla t-turtiera, imbagħad terġa’ tiftaħ il-biċċa l-oħra tal- 
għaġina. 

40. U qabel titfa’ ftit żejt ukoll, hekk, fuq il- fuq il-, fuq il-mili li tkun għamilt fit- 
turtiera. 41. Titfa' ftit żejt u mbagħad tiftaħ l-għaġina u taghlaqha u tagħlqilha l-ġnub, 
hekk iddawwarhom insomma. 42. Imbagħad xħin tkun lesta t-torta, hekk, għal ġol-forn. 

43. Taghmlilha żewġ qasmiet fuq l-għaġina biex il-fwar, xħin tkun qed issir fil-forn, 
joħroġ minn dawk iż-żewġ qasmiet. 44. U titfagħha fil-forn u tgħammillek siegħa 
u nofs fil-forn jew forsi kwarta iktar. 45. Tittawlilha wara siegħa u nofs imbagħad 
jekk tkun ħmaret. 46. Titfiha u jekk ma tkunx ħmaret tħalliha kwarta oħra u jkollok 
it-torta lesta. 


3 Grammatical remarks 
3.1 Consonants 


The consonant г is realised as a voiced trill [1] or a voiced approximant [r]. However, 
these are only allophones of the phoneme r. 

The affricate 2 has two phonetic realisations: a voiced palato-alveolar sibilant affri- 
cate [45] (g), and a voiced alveolo-palatal sibilant affricate [dz] (é). The same applies 
to the fricative $, the allophones of which are as follows: a voiceless postalveolar fric- 
ative [J] (S) and a voiceless alveolo-palatal sibilant fricative [e] (5), e.g.: 
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ба ~ ба (SM go) ‘in,’ 
tugon ~ tugon (SM tagen) ‘frying pan,’ 
Sutta ~ Sutta (SM хопа) ‘dry (Ё). 


During the fieldwork, Klimiuk and Lipnicka noticed that this is a characteristic of atleast 
two dialects—Sannat and Munxar. The two villages lie side by side in southern Gozo. 

The sound written in Maltese as gh corresponds in Arabic to two phonemes—£ [y] 
and f [f]. It is not pronounced in SM as a consonant, however, together with an 
adjacent vowel in stressed positions in which gh diachronically occurs, a compensa- 
tory lengthening takes place. In Maltese dialects this is not always the case. There are 
still dialects in Gozo, in which most of the oldest inhabitants articulate, distinguish 
and separate £ and f. Both sounds appear exactly in the positions where they are 
present in Arabic and its dialects. This means that in the word in which the £ occurs 
diachronically, a speaker who has a sound 2 in her/his consonant system will neither 
lengthen an adjacent vowel nor pronounce f in place of the consonant 2. With one 
exception—' mint (SM nagħniegħ), which in dialects with the remaining consonant 2, 
it can be pronounced, e.g. as nagneg (Għarb) or nagn"eh (Għasri and Żebbuġ), and not 
as we would expect in Arabic with the consonant f—nafnaf ‘mint.’ 

Another essential question arises here, namely the status of the consonant f and 
its articulation. Stumme introduced the term ‘der in-haltige Vokal’ to describe a vowel 
adjacent to gh, which he described as follows: 


Der ain-haltige Vokal gibt sich auf folgende Art und Weise: es wird während der 
ganzen Dauer des Vokallautes starke Kehlpressung beibehalten; der a-Laut klingt 
hierbei fast unangenehm hell (ähnlich ungar. а), der o-Laut, wie der e-Laut und 
der ó-Laut sind hierbei immer offen. (Stumme 1904: 79) 


Let us note, however, that Stumme had not met anyone in Malta who pronounced 
and distinguished between the phonemes 2 and f, as he writes: 


Ferner habe ich niemanden auf Malta und Gozo einen Unterschied zwischen altem 
fund ё machen hören; für beide Laute war deren gemeinsame Aussprache als ‘das 
Übliche, und es entwickelten sich Modifikationen des für f und gemeinsamen ‘ganz 
analog, – mochte f oder 2 im Etymon vorliegen. (Stumme 1904: 79) 


In this short paragraph, however, he states that gh was then articulated as ‘, a sign 
which corresponds to f in the transcription used here. Later publications began 
to omit information about f (is it under the influence of standard language?) and 
focused on ‘der in-haltige Vokal,’ which was replaced by the English term ‘creaky 
voice.' If it is really creaky voice in SM, it is worth considering its phonemic status. 
After all, there would be minimal pairs such as Sar (SM xahar /fe:r/) ‘month’ and sar 
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(SM xaghar /fe:r/) ‘hair.’ So here we are dealing with more vowel phonemes. Only 
further studies of dialects, not standard language, may give us answers. 

However, research on Gozitan dialects shows that f is still preserved, although 
sometimes its articulation is weak (as Stumme already pointed out) and only in some 
positions, e.g. in pausa, as in the text from Sannat: 


mbaft# (SM imbaghad) ‘then,’ 
kafke# (SM kaghka) ‘ring-cake,’ 
пасте (SM nagħniegħ) ‘mint.’ 


Another proof of the preservation of the sound f' is that the glottal stop ? can also be 
articulated in positions where gh has diachronically occurred: 


ta?alliya (SM tgholliha) ‘you boil it (Ё), 

na?alluwa (SM nghalluha) ‘we boil it (Ё), 

bawL a?aliya (SM bawl għaliha) ‘[in] a bowl, on it (Ё), 
ta?ala?a (SM taghlaqha) ‘you close it (Ё) 


The similar phenomenon also appears, e.g. in the Neo-Aramaic dialect of Hertevin, 
in which the consonant f > ?: *fena > ?ena ‘eye’ (Jastrow 1988: 6—7). In the case of the 
dialect of Hertevin, the shift f > d only applies to the consonant f, and not to *f or *g 
as in the dialect of Sannat. 

Between two words, when the first one ends in a vowel and the second one dia- 
chronically begins with *f, there may also be an external sandhi: 


bacca_l-Pe“:# (SM biċċa għall-qiegħ) ‘a portion for the bottom,’ but bacca al-wac 
[baééa ?al-wac] (SM biċċa għall-wiċċ) ‘a portion for the top,’ 
phalm_et-lik (SM bhalma ghidtlek) ‘as I told you. 


3.2 Vowels and pausal forms 


Characteristic features of Gozitan dialects include pausal forms, the most noteworthy 
of which is diphthongisation (see Lipnicka 2022). Vowels u and i, which diachronically 
were long, can be realised in the last open and closed syllables as diphthongs. The 
presence of the diphthong in pausa depends on the consonant environment. If dia- 
chronically in the Arabic word there was an emphatic consonant (including also the 
consonant r), the diphthong is opened by a vowel o (u, a). If, on the other hand, there 
was no emphatic consonant, the diphthong consists of a vowel e (э). Naturally, there 
are some exceptions to this rule, e.g. ummoy# ‘my mother’ or uhtoy# ‘my sister, and 
subsequent lexical borrowings. The following are selected examples from the text: 
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emphatic -Cu > -Caw# / -Cow# 
yahmuraws (SM jihmaru) ‘they become red [golden], 


nonemphatic -Cu > -Cew# 
parezampyew# (SM perezempju) for example,’ 
tridew# (SM tridu) ‘you (pl.) want, 


emphatic -Ci > -Cay# / -Coy# 
lampukoy (SM lampuki) lampuki fish,’ 


nonemphatic -Ci > -Cey# 

yaleys (SM jagħli) [it is] boiling,’ 
fursey# (SM forsi) ‘maybe,’ 
minutey# (SM minuti) ‘minutes,’ 
yagifirey# (SM jigifieri) ‘therefore,’ 


nonemphatic Cut > -CewC# / CawC# 

akawn# (SM jkun) ‘it is,’ 

hawt# (SM hut) ‘fishes,’ 

mer?aws# (SM merqtux, mertqux) ‘marjoram,’ 2* 
&nawp? (SM ġnub) ‘sides,’ 


emphatic -CiC > -CuyC# / -CoyC# 
twuyl# (SM twil) ‘long,’ 


nonemphatic -CiC > CeyC# 

fteyt# (SM ftit) ‘a little,’ but ftot milh ‘a little salt,’ 
tnahheyh# (SM tnehhih) ‘you take it (m.) away,’ 
sulseyn# (SM xulxin) ‘each other.’ 


A vowel a in pausa may be lengthened. In addition, the vowel a can turn into a vowel e, 
e.g: 


-Са > -Ce# 

tamle:# (SM tagħmilha) ‘you make it (f.),’ 
hafne# (SM hafna) ‘many,’ 

kafke# (SM kaghka) ‘ring-cake,’ 

leste:# (SM lesta) ‘ready (Ё) 


24 *mert?us > *merr?us > mer?us ‘marjoram.’ 
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If the word ends in a glottal stop ?, there is a burst of breath in pausa. An aspirated 
consonant ?" is an allophone, occurring only as a pausal form: 


-V? > МЕЧ 
t?e?"# (SM dqiq) ‘flour,’ 
haba?"# (SM ħabaq) ‘basil.’ 


A vowel breaking may occur in the last closed or open syllable of the word in pausa: 
e > e*,0? 0^, e.g: 


t?e“?# (SM dqiq) ‘flour,’ 
?e*:# (SM qiegħ) ‘bottom.’ 


3.3 Išmām and imäla 


Features of Gozitan dialects include an ismäm: а > о or а> u. For example, in the 
dialect of Sannat: 


gbor (SM kbar) ‘big (pl) 

zor (SM żgħar) ‘small (pl.), 

nor (SM nar) ‘fire,’ 

yahmuraw# (SM jihmaru) ‘they become red [golden],’ 
don (SM dan) ‘this,’ 

dok (SM dak) ‘that,’ 

bzor (SM bzar) ‘pepper,’ 

patuta (SM patata) ‘potatoes,’ 

fwor (SM fwar) ‘steam,’ 

hmorut, hmurot (SM hmaret) ‘it (f.) became red [golden].’ 


Imála, а term used in Semitic linguistics to describe the raising of the vowel à towards 
1, (a> e» 1), is present in both SM and its dialects. The Maltese alphabet notes the imala 
as ie, and its pronunciation in the standard language corresponds to a long vowel 
T [т:]. In the dialect of Sannat, as in the other dialects of Gozo, a rising diphthong Је or 
a vowel e (especially in context form) is preserved, e.g.: 


zm’en# (SM żmien) ‘time,’ 

bes (SM biex) ‘in order to,’ 
flamkeen (SM flimkien) ‘together,’ 
#Эе$ (SM giex) ‘a couple of s.th.,’ 
basl>et (SM basliet) ‘onions.’ 
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3.4 Sandhi 


In Maltese, two vowels are avoided in the immediate proximity. In the case of two 
words, where one ends in a vowel u or i and the next word begins with another 
vowel, а semi-vowel is inserted between both vowels, " ог У respectively: 


-Cu_VC- > -Cu* VC- 

Pat ya?bdu" әѕѕа (SM qed jaqbdu issa) ‘they are catching [it] now,’ 
neydu-lu" ahna (SM ngħidulu aħna) ‘we say it (m.) [like that], 
yehdu" asar (SM jieghdu għaxar) ‘it takes ten [minutes]. 


-Ci_VC- > -Сіу VC- 
tagi" agina (SM tigi għaġina) ‘[until] dough comes out.’ 


If there are two vowels a on the word boundary (-Ca aC-) then one of them is elided: 


-Ca aC- > -Ca C- 
thalliya Sar (SM thaliha ghaxar) ‘you leave it (f.) for ten minutes,’ 
neydu-la_hna (SM ngħidulha aħna) we say it [like that]. 


If there are two identical consonants on the word boundary, there is also an elision 
of one of them. The elision of one of the consonants is also noted between the words, 
the first of which ends in the consonant f, e.g.: 


tat_astrey# (SM trid tixtri) ‘you have to buy,’ 

и mbat halliya (SM imbagħad tħalliha) ‘and then you leave it (Ё), 
bbat_agbor (SM imbagħad tiġbor) ‘then you collect [it]; 

bbat_amala (SM imbagħad tagħmilha) ‘then we do it (Ё), 

bbat_atfa-la (SM imbagħad titfaghlha) ‘then you pour [water] into it (Ё), 
и mbat_abda (SM imbagħad tibda) ‘then you start,’ 

?at_astr’e*:# (SM qed tistrieħ) {һе dough] is resting,’ 

hmurot halliya (SM hmaret thalliha) ‘it is [not] golden you leave it,’ 

nufs iya (SM nofs siegha) ‘half an hour,’ 

ftat bzor > *ftab bzor (?) > fta bzor (SM ftit bzar) ‘a little pepper,’ 

thallat kallis > *thallak kallis (2) > thalla_kallis (SM tħallat kollox) ‘you mix 
everything.’ 
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3.5 Other features 


The modal verb treyt# (SM trid) ‘you must’ in 2 sg. has the following three forms: tot, 
tə and t, e.g.: 


tat_astrey# (SM trid tixtri) ‘you have to buy,’ 
tat tamal (SM trid taghmel) ‘you have to make,’ 
turta t tamal (SM torta trid taghmel) ‘[to make] a pie, you have to make.’ 


The double consonant (GC: Cl resulting from the assimilation of an article (al-) to 
a word starting with two consonants (C1C;V-) is shortened: 


Əl- + CyC2V- > *aC4-C4 C? V- > a-C4 C? V- 

əl- + t?e? > *at-t?e? > a-t?e? (SM id-dqiq) ‘the flour,’ 

al- + tfol > *at-tfol > a-tfol (SM it-tfal) ‘the children,’ 

a-zmven (SM iż-żmien) ‘the time’ and da-zm’en (SM daż-żmien) ‘this time, nowa- 
days.’ 


The vowel e occurring in the last closed syllable in SM turns into the vowel iin the 
dialect of Sannat, e.g.: 


SM -CeC > -CiC 

l-awwil (SM l-ewwel) ‘first,’ 
habil (SM habel) ‘rope,’ 
deyyim (SM dejjem) ‘always,’ 
hamis (SM hames) ‘five.’ 


The vowel o occurring in the last closed syllable in SM turns into the vowelior uin 
the dialect of Sannat, e.g.: 


»ehur (SM ieħor) ‘another,’ 
kallis (SM kollox) ‘everything,’ 
ukil or ukill (SM ukoll) ‘also.’ 


This also applies to the 3 pl. pronominal suffix, which appears in the text as -im « SM 
-hom, e.g.: 


t?attahhim (SM tqattaghhom) ‘you cut them,’ 
tamalim (SM taghmilhom) ‘you make them.’ 
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SM nouns with the pattern CaCeC have in the dialect of Sannat the pattern CuCoC: 


SM CaCec » CuCoc 
tugon (SM tagen) ‘pan,’ 
rugol (SM ragel) ‘man.’ 


The particle SM qed used together with verbs to express continuous or progressive 
aspects is pronounced more often as ?at than ?et. 
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Characterised by the multiplicity and diversity of research 
and methodology, the European tradition of Semitic linguis- 
tics has always supported fieldwork and highly valued the 
data obtained in this way as it allows to create an inter- 
esting dynamic for linguistic studies itself. In the spirit of 
this tradition and to uphold it, the present book is a collec- 
tion of articles based on data gathered primarily during 
field research expeditions. The volume is divided into two 
parts-Studies on various specific linguistic issues and Texts 
containing previously unpublished transcriptions of audio 
recordings in Arabic dialects, Maltese and Jibbali / Shehret. 
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